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We are much gratified in having been chosen as the medium through which 
to bring under the notice of the public the merits, personal and professional, 
of one of the most chivalrous and high-minded gentlemen whom the naval ser- 
vice of England has in any age produced. ‘That Sir Murray Maxwell never 
hoisted his flag nor commanded a flect in the presence of the enemy is, in- 
deed, true. He entered the profession too late for that; he was but the child 
of the late war. But it is not in the navy, as it is in the army, that oppor- 
tunities of establishing a solid reputation come only to such as, by the attain- 
ment of more than regimental rank, are qualified to hold separate commands 
and have separate commands conferred on them. ‘There is not a captain in the 
british fleet who may not, during such a contest as that which came to an end 
in 1815, find a thousand opportunities of distinguishing himself. Independently 
of his chances of collision with an equal foe, his zeal and intelligence are both 
put to the test by the most ordinary routine of the service, for he must not 
only give protection to the trade of his own country all over the world, but 
harass and impede that of the people with whom she is at war. Besides, 
every captain m the navy may be said, in some sort, to exercise a separate 
command, <A dark night, a sudden storm, the. exigencies of the hour, from 
whatever cause arising, may, at any moment, throw him as much upon his 
individual resources as if his were the only ship of war that traversed the seas. 
It is not, therefore, as the leader of a flect alone that a sailor has it in his 
power to build up for himself and his children an honourable name. The 
events of an ordinary service, the management of a diplomatic mission, the 
circumstances attending a shipwreck, may cach and all bring conspicuously 
into play the qualities out of which heroes are compounded. <A perusal of 
the following pages will shew that from such trials of worth as these things 
afiord, Sir Murray Maxwell was not kept back, and that in every situation 
into which he chanced to be thrown he proved his perfect fitness to deal with 
them. 

With respect to the materials out of which our memoir is compiled, we 
must be content to state that they are at once original and authentic. They 
consist chiefly of letters, some official, others friendly and confidential, which 
passed between Sir Murray and his numerous correspondents, while here and 
there—and only here and there—recourse has been had to printed documents, 
with the value of which every reader of history is acquainted. We flatter 
ourselves, therefore, that our readers will feel with us, that a very important, 
as well as interesting, series of papers is now offered to them for perusal. 
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‘The distinguished subject of the 
following memoir was born at Pen- 
ningham, in Wigtonshire, some time 
in the month of October 1774. His 
father, who had served as a captain 

42d Highlanders, and retired 
he sale of his commission pre- 
marriage, was a 
younger son of Sir Alexander Max- 
Monreith, baronet, and of 
ay Jane Montgomery, daughter of 
on ‘ninth Earl of E: clinton. His 
mother was Elizabeth, 
William Maxwell, of Ardwell, in 
Wigtonshire, Esq. and second cousin 
to her husband. The families from 
which Sir Murray Maxwell derived 
his descent were, therefore, on both 
sides of the house, more than respect- 
able. They belonged to the ancient 
aristocracy of Scotland. But, as not 
unfrequently happens, especially in 
the nor thern division of the island, 
their gentle blood wes all, or next to 
all, whish the ake, of these families 
conveyed to their collateral branches. 
Captain Maxwell, the father of Sir 
Murray, for example, appears, so long 
as he lived, to have supported his 
proper place in society with difficulty. 
ile left to his children, at his decease, 
little else than an honourable name, 
which in his keeping had sustained no 
tarnish. 

From what it came about 
that Captain Maxwell contrived to 
establish himself in a Scottish par- 
sonage-house, we haye not been able 
to ascertain. In a country where 
pluralities are quite unknown, the 

zlebe-house of a parish is seldom in- 
habited except by the incumbent ; 
in this instance, however, for some 
reason or another, the incumbent 
have been non-resident. 
Accordingly, no Maxwell be- 
came tenant of “the J Manse, within the 
walls of which six out of his eighteen 
children. of whom Murray was the 
fifth, first saw the light. But, except 
that he was actually born there, the 
conn¢ xion between Sir Murray Max- 
well and the Manse of Penningham 
was not very close. He had barely 
attained to his third year when the 
Manse itself was burnt to the ground, 
and its tenant driven, under circum- 
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stances of very considerable hard- 
ship, to seek a home elsewhere. 
The case was this :— 

Captain Maxwell had in his ser- 
viee a lad who had often exhibited 
sigas of a bad as well as of an idle 
ten iper, but whom no one suspected 
of being imbued with a disposition 
absolutely « liabolical. One day this 
youth committed some fault, for 
which his master corrected him. He 
took his beating sulkily, as he was 
apt to do, but no more was thought 
of the matter; and, by and by, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Maxwell, leaving the 
children at home, went, according to 
& previous engagement, to spend 
day or two with the Earl of Gal- 
loway. That very night the groom 
set fire to Penningham Manse, and so 
managed his horrible scheme, that 
but for the working of some remnant 
of better ‘feeling within his own 
breast, the whole “of the inmates must 
have perished. ‘There was, it ap- 
pears, one of Captain Maxwell’s 
children, we believe his eldest son, 
to whom the lad was much attached. 
The thought of giving him over to 
certain death was more than even the 
incendiary could endure, so he rushed 
through the smoke and flames into 
the apartment where his favourite 
lay and called him by name to rise. 
Happily, there were other occupants 
of that chamber than one. The 
alarm was instantly given, the cry 
ran from room to room, and with- 
out pausing so much as to put on 
their apparel, the members of the 
family ran into the open air. They 
met, but it was to discover that two 
were still missing, of whom Murray 
was one. We have been given to 
understand that of the horrors of that 
moment, when, awaking suddenly out 
of sleep, he found his chamber filled 
with smoke, Sir Murray Maxwell 
retained, to the last day of his life, a 
distinct recollection. Neither could 
he tell, except from the reports of 
others, how he and his younger 
brother escaped. “A strong arm,” 
he used to say, “ seized us. I was 
three and my little brother a year 
and a half old, and being wrapped up 
in the coverlid, we neither saw nor 
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heard mere, till we found ourselves 
in the midst of a crowd of people, all 
of whom were shouting lustily.” The 
fact was, that a blacksmith, who used 
to work for the family, not finding 
the two boys beside the residue at 
the muster, eagerly inquired for 
them. It was then ascertained, and 
not before, that they had not been 
removed from their chamber; and 
in their chamber they would have 
doubtless perished, had not the promp- 
titude of the blacksmith been as 
conspicuous in action as it had first 
shewn itself to be in deliberation. 
The gallant fellow dashed though 
the blazing lobby, ran up-stairs, 
burst open the children’s door, 
wrapped them up tightly in the 
coverlid, and called tothe mob below 
to receive his burden. He then 
dropped the unconscious boys into 
the arms that were outstretched to 
break their fall, and saved himself 
by leaping into the garden. 

For two years subsequently to the 
occurrence of this disaster, we do not 
find that Captain Maxwell established 
any where a permanent home. He 
had many wealthy relatives besides 
his father-in-law in Wigtonshire, of 
whose hospitality he and his house- 
hold latgely partook ; till in 1779 he 
finally settled at New Abbey, near 
Dumiries, where his son Murray, 
being five years old, began in earnest 
the business of education. We do 
not know how far it may be necessary 
to state that the parochial schools of 
Scotland at the period of which we 
speak were, as we believe that they 
continue to be, excellent. Persons 
taken from the same rank of life 
which supplies ministers to the esta- 
blished church,—most of whom, by 
the way, are licensed preachers,—su- 
perintend the schools, and of these not 
a few rank in the very first class of 
scholars that Scotland has had the 
good fortune to produce. Such was 
iuddiman, the well-known compiler 
of the grammar which still, and de- 
servedly, holds its ground in many 
of our northern seminaries of learn- 
ing. Such, too, was Dr. Doig, one of 
the first philologists of his day, and 
the worthy coadjutor in the conduct 
of the third edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, with Dr. Robison 
and Bishop Gleig. And such, by all 
rccounts, was Mr. Macmillan, who, 
alter doing his duty faithfully in the 
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parish of Dumfries, was removed to 
the higher and more important charge 
of the grammar-school at Kirkud- 
bright. It was under this latter 
gentleman that Sir Murray Maxwell 
learned to read with facility the best 
authors in the Latin and French 
tongues, besides becoming as well ac- 
quainted as youths of his years gene- 
rally are with mathematics, geogra- 
phy, and what are called the mere 
elementary branches of education. 
For, except for about six months, 
which he appears to have spent with 
Mr. Stewart, of Shambelly, at Boze- 
land near Gatehouse, the hero of 
our tale seems not, from his fifth to his 
sixteenth year, ever to have absented 
himself from the paternal roof. It is 
right, however, to observe that, even 
the six months spent at Bozeland 
were not spent in idleness. His 
friend, with great good sense, caused 
him to attend the parochial school of 
Girven, where Mr. Dennington, the 
master, gave him his first insight into 
the science of navigation, while, at 
leisure hours, he at once enlarged his 
mind and elevated his taste by read- 
ing aloud, for his own and his kind 
host’s edification, some of our stand- 
ard works of history. 

Ofthe personal habits of Sir Murray 
Maxwell all this while only a vague 
and general impression has survived. 
Yet, as it tailies well with the issues of 
his maturer years, we cannot pass it 
by without notice. His appearance 
was peculiarly prepossessing. He was 
tall, active, and graceful for his years, 
giving promise of what he ultimately 
became, a man remarkable at once 
for the symmetry of his form and his 
great muscular power as well as 
agility. He was fond of all athletic 
games, a keen sportsman, and skilful 
both with the gun and the rod; and, 
above all, his temper was as sweet and 
gentle as his courage was beyond 
question. Inall cases, we believe, the 
poet’s aphorism is a just one, that 
the “ boy is father tothe man.” Cer- 
tainly, if Wordsworth had looked 
round for an example on which to 
rest his theory, he could not have 
found one more perfect than in Mur- 
ray Maxwell the schoolboy, and the 
same Murray Maxwell as commander 
of the Alceste’s gallant crew in the 
Adriatic, or on a desert island in the 
Chinese seas. 

Ilow to send out his sons into life, 
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especially ifthey chance to be numer- 
ous, is, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, an anxious thought to a 
father ; and if the father himself hap- 
pen to be poor, the thought becomes 
doubly painful. From this source 
of anxiety, however, Captain Maxwell 
was in a great degree relieved, inas- 
much as one of his nieces, by her 
marriage with the late Duke of Gor- 
don, opened for him 
patronage such as he could not have 
otherwise reached. Through her in- 
fluence, his two elder sons obtained 
commissions in the army, while Mur- 
ray, having made choice of the navy 
as a profession, was not kept for any 


unreasonable length of time out of 


employment. An application by her 
grace to Lord Hood secured for her 
young relative a midshipman’s berth 
on board of the Juno frigate, and at 
the age of sixteen, full of hope and 
enthusiasm for the service, the gal- 
lant boy trod for the first time “the 
quarter-deck of one of his majesty’s 
vessels of war. 

[t was Mr. Maxwell’s good fortune 
to commence his naval career under 
one of the best and most zealous offi- 
cers in the king’s service, and to this 
circumstance it is not, perhaps, going 


too far to attribute a large portion of 
For if 


his own success in after life. 
it be true that, in the most ordinary 
circumstances, the lessons learned in 
youth are generally indelible, much 
more decidedly does the axiom hold 


good in reference to the conduct of 


those who are required to think and 
act, not for themselves only, but for 
others. Place a young man, intended 
for either the military or the naval 
profession, under an indolent, or even 
a careless, chief at the outset, and 
there is great reason to apprehend 
that he will himself grow up with in- 
different ideas as to the degree of de- 
votion which the service of his coun- 
try requires at his hands. But let 
him learn his duty from one who 
not only knows, but loves to discharge 
it, and the chances are that in what- 
ever qualities he may prove deficient, 
lack of zeal will not be found of the 
number. Mr. Maxwell had an ad- 
mirable teacher in Captain Hood, as a 
reference to historical facts will prove ; 
and it is very certain that the pupil, 
though well tried, in no instance 
broug cht disgrace upon the school of 
his training. 
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The first three years of Mr. Max- 
well’s professional life were marked 
by no incidents sufficiently striking 
to demand especial notice. He sailed 
in the Juno, a 32-gun frigate, to the 
West Indies, in which station he 
served for about twelve months, and 
returning by and by to England, was 
employed for two years more in the 
Channel ;—throughout one summer 
in attendance on the king and queen 
at Weymouth. But before this yacht- 
like service came to an end, war be- 
tween GreatBritain and the French re- 
public was declared, and the Juno, be- 
ing despatched to the Mediterranean, 
performed good service there in pro- 
tecting the commerce of England and 
harassing that of her rival. She had, 
however, a more difficult game to 
play than this, and Mr. Maxwell took 
his share in directing its course. 
Doubtless, to naval men the history 
of the Juno’s extraordinary adven- 
ture in the harbour of Toulon is 
familiar ; but as we write for others 
than members of the profession, we 
may be pardoned for repeating the 
substance of the tale, more especially 
as it was one to which, to the last 
day of his life, Sir Murray Maxwell 
was fond of referring. 

Towards the end of the year 1793, 
the Juno being then at Malta, Cap- 
tain Ilood received orders to take on 
board supplies of various descrip- 
tions, and to transport them, toge- 
ther with 150 supernumerarics, of 
whom forty-six were marines belong- 
ing to the line-of-battle ship Rom- 
ney, to Toulon, of which a British 
force was then believed to be in pos- 
session. On the 3d of January, 1794, 
the frigate sailed upon this service, 
and, after encountering a succession 
of foul winds, and having to struggle 
against an adverse current, arrived, 
without having fallen in with any 
cruiser by the way, about ten o'clock 
at night, on the 11th, at the mouth of 
the harbour. ‘The Juno had no 
pilot on board, of course ; yet Captain 
Hood, being fearful least he should 
be swept to leeward, determined to 
run all risks and enter; and though 
both he and his officers were sur- 
prised to find that no vessels lay in 
the outer road-stead, he was not, 
on that account, deterred from car- 
rying his design into execution. On, 
therefore, the frigate stood, two 
midshipmen being stationed in the 
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bows with night-glasses to look out, 
and in due time, nothing doubting 
that all was as it ought to have been, 
her gallant commander found himself’ 
inside the breakwater. And here 
every thing appeared to realise the 
anticipations which had been cher- 
ished. One ship lay directly in their 
course. From several others lights 
were gleaming, and a brig which they 
passed hailed them—indistinctly, in- 
deed, yet in the tone, as it seemed 
and with the bearing of a friend. 
At all events, the word “ Luff” 
was heard, and, as it seemed, 
to warn them against shoals which 
they understood to be abundant, the 
helm was instantly put up, and the 
Juno grounded. In such a plight, 
there was only one course to follow. 
The ship was under easy sail, the 
water was smooth, and the wind 
light. She was forthwith guided 
into as good a position as circum- 
stances would permit her to assume, 
and the sails being clewed up, were 
handed. 

While this was going on aboard 
the frigate, a boat was observed to 
push off from the brig, and pull to- 
wards the shore. The circumstance 
attracted very little attention, and 
excited no alarm; indeed, the Juno's 
crew had other, and as they con- 
ceived, more important matters to 
attend to, for before they had all 
quitted the yards, a sudden flaw of 
wind drove the ship astern. 


‘‘To encourage this,” says a distin. 
guished writer, “and, if possible, get 
clear of the shoal, the driver and mizen 
staysail were hoisted, and their sheets 
kept to windward. ‘The instant the ship 
lost her way, the best bower anchor was 
let go, on which she rounded head to wind ; 
but the after part of her keel was still 
aground, and the rudder, in consequence, 
motionless. ‘The launch and cutter were 
now hoisted out, and the kedge anchor, 
with two hawsers put in them, in order to 
warp the ship clear.” 


These able movements were still 
in progress when a strange boat came 
along-side. She was hailed, of course, 
and answered ; but what the answer 
was nobody could well make out, for 
her crew no sooner laid her under 
the ship’s quarter than they made a 
sort of rush at the companion-lad- 
der, and were almost immediately 
afterwards on the quarter-deck. Two 
of them, who seemed to be officers, 
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then addressed Captain Hood and 
told him that they had orders to 
guide his ship into a different branch 
of the harbour, where it would be 
necessary for him to perform ten 
days’ quarantine. He replied by de- 
manding where Lord Hood's ship lay, 
and was for the first time rendered 
uneasy by receiving an equivocal, and 
therefore unsatisfactory, answer. And 
now a midshipman, who had been 
eyeing the strangers narrowly for 
some minutes, exclaimed all at once, 
“They are national cockades.” ‘The 
youth’s suspicions were correct, and 
closer examination by the light of 
the moon discovered to Captain Hood 
the tricolor cockade in the strang- 
ers’ hats; while the strangers them- 
selves, being again questioned re- 
specting Lord Hood, laid aside all 
further disguise: ‘“* Make yourselves 
easy,” was their address, “ the English 
are brave men; we will treat them 
well. The English admiral has been 
gone some time.” 


** Captain Hood’s feelings at this mo- 
ment,” says Mr. James, “ can better be 
conceived than described. The words 
‘We are prisoners!’ ran through the ship 
like wildiire, and some of the officers soon 
came to the captain to learn the truth. 
A flaw of wind at this moment coming 
down the harbour, Lieutenant Webley, 
the third of the ship, said, ‘ I believe, sir, 
we shall be able to fetch out if we can get 
her under sail.” ‘There did, indeed, 
appear a chance of saving the ship; at 
all events, the Juno was not to be given 
up without some contention. The men 
were ordered to their stations, and the 
Frenchmen to be sent down below. Some 
of them began to draw their sabres, but 
the half-pikes of the Juno’s marines were 
presented to them, and they submitted, 

** Never was seen such a change in 
people. Every officer and man was al- 
ready at his post, and in about three mi- 
nutes all the sails in the ship were set, 
and the yards braced ready for casting. 
On the cables being cut, the head-sails 
filled, and the ship started from the shore. 
A favourable flaw of wind coming at the 
same time, gave her additional way, and 
the Juno, if the forts should not disable 
her, had every prospect of getting out. 
The launch and cutters, as well as the 
Frenchman’s boat, that they might not 
retard the ship, were cut adrift. No 
sooner had the British ship begun to 
loose her sails, than the French brig made 
some stir, and lights appeared on all the 
batteries. The brig now opened a fire on 
the Juno, and so did a fort a little on the 
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starboard bow; and presently all the 
forts fired, as their guns could be brought 
to bear. At one time it was feared that a 
tack would be necessary, but the ship 
came up a little; and, finally, at about 
half-past midnight, after having sustained 
a heavy fire from the different batteries 
she had to pass, but not without answer- 
ing several of them with seeming good 
effect, the Juno got clear off without the 
loss of aman.” 


A youth trained in such a school 
as this, whose first specimen of active 
service gaye hima clearer insight into 
the character of British seamen than 
might have been obtained by whole 
years of routine duty elsewhere, could 
hardly fail of imbibing a large por- 
tion of that spirit of hardihood and 
enterprise Ww hich has raised the nav y 
of England to the height of glory on 
which it now stands. Indeed, his de- 
voted attachment to the gallant com- 
mander of the Juno throughout all 
the after years of his life, shews both 
that the share which he himself took 
in the labours of that night must have 
been an honourable one, and that the 
impression made upon his mind by 
all that he witnessed in the beha- 
viour of others was such as the pass- 
age of time could not efface. 

Having thus extricated his ship 
from a situation of no common peril 
and difficulty, Captain Hood went in 
search of his noble relative, whom, on 
the 13th, he found at anchor, with 
the whole of his fleet, in the Bay 
of Nyéres. The consequence was 
that the crew of the Juno were 


enabled to take part in the series of 


operations that followed, and contri- 
buted their share towards the tem- 


porary annexation of the Island of 


Corsica to the dominions of the king 
of England. We cannot, of course, 
undertake in a work like this to give 
any connected narrative of operations, 
in the planning of which neither Mr. 
Maxwell nor any other officer of his 
rank would be consulted, but we may 
state that attheexecution of the whole 
of them he was personally present, 
from the first attack by the frigates 
Fortitude and Juno on the town of 
Martello to the final surrender, after 
a desperate resistance, of the fort and 
harbour of Calvi. And here again 
it is worthy of remark that, on the 
shores of Corsica, as well as in the 
harbour of Toulon, he had the great 
lesson early impressed upon him that 
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much more is expected at the hands 
of the members of his profession than 
mere gallantry and naval skill. The 
services performed by the navy at the 
siege of Fort Conception bege: ir all 
praise, and as Mr. Maxwell was 
fortunate enough to form one of the 
shore party by whom these services 
were performed, it may not be out of 
place if we briefly describe them. 
The redoubt or fort of Conception, 
mounting twenty-one pieces of heavy 
ordnance, is so placed as to form the 
key of the town of San Fierenso; 
the occupation of which at that time 
by the enemy cut off the British ficet 
from a secure and convenient anchor- 
age in the Bay of Martello. It was 
determined to attack this place ; but, 
as the ships could not approach suf- 
ficiently near to annoy it with their 
fire, the duty of battering i in breach 
was assigned to the troops, of whom 
Major-General Dundas was at the 
head. But here again the obstacles 
presented to the besiegers appeared 
all but insurmountable. There was 
no reaching the fort with effect ex- 
cept from the top of a rock, which 
stood at an elevation of about 700 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
of which the summit was so steep 
(it diverged little, if at all, from the 
perpe ndicular) as to be accounted by 
all except British seamen inaccessib le. 
We believe that the idea of hoistin 
to that strange platform a battery 
of 18-pounders originated with Sir 
ae Nelson; but however this 
may be, the idea itself was imme- 
diately acted upon. Blocks were 
made fast to the sides of projecting 
rocks, and ropes run through them ; 
by means of which cannon which 
weighed not less with their carriages 
than forty - two hundredweight a- 
piece, were, inch by inch and foot by 
foot, run up the precipice. Moreover, 
the gallant fellows whose business it 
was to guide and move these ponder- 
ous engines on their cours e crept along 
a path so narrow as to admit in many 
places of only one person advancing at 
atime. On their right was a descent 
of many hundred feet; quite open, 
and yawning terribly; on the left, 
steep and bristling crags; of which, 
as has already been stated, they 
availed themselves in obtaining a 
purchase. It was next to impossible 
that the intrepidity which led ito such 
an attempt should fail of carrying 
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those engaged in it triumphantly 
through. The guns were conveyed 
to the top of the rock, opened a 
plunging fire into the fort, and, in the 
course of two days, so completely 
subdued that of the enemy, that on 
the evening of the second the assault 
was given. The governor, after a 
brave resistance, was overpowered ; 
and the British standard being hoisted 
on the ramparts, the fleet moved on 
and anchored safely within the shelter 
of the bay. 

It is just possible that in this 
bold exploit at Fort Conception Mr. 
Maxwell, to himself unconsciously, 
may have found the prototype of a 
still more remarkable service, of 
which he was the undoubted origi- 
nator, and which it will by and by 
be our business to describe. At all 
events there is good reason to assume 
that every thing which he witnessed 
during the campaign of sieges in 
Corsica, as it taught him the value 
of a mind fertile in resources, so it 
quickened his natural genius by 
giving him that reliance on self which 
never comes till men have been either 
sorely tried in their own persons, or 
seen others cope with, and surmount 
extraordinary difficulties. For before 
Bastia, as well as San Fierenso, and 
finally under the walls of Calvi, 
where Nelson led them on, the sea- 
men of the fleet covered themselves 
with glory; not alone because they 
were brave, a quality which they 
share in common with the bull-dog, 
but beeause every conceivable ob- 
stacle, whether opposed by nature or 
by art, yielded to their perseverance. 
But it was not alone amid scenes of 
triumphant warfare that Mr. Max- 
well was at this time required to 
learn wisdom from experience. 

The operations in Corsica having 
been brought to a successful issue, 
Captain Hood removed from the 
Juno into the ’Aigle, a frigate of a 
larger class than that which he had 
previously commanded. Ie carried 
Mr. Maxwell along with him; but the 
Nemesis of twenty-eight guns, Cap- 
tain Hood Linzie, being short of a 
lieutenant, Mr. Maxwell was, by his 
kind commander, placed on board of 
her, with an acting commission. For 
Captain Hood had by this time 
hoisted a commodore’s pennant, and 
was at the head ofa frigate squadron 
of three sail, to which the Archi- 
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pelago had been appointed as a 
cruising ground. And here it was 
that Mr. Maxwell sustained the first 
misfortune that befell him ; connected, 
at least, with the progress of his pro- 
fessional career. The Nemesis, as 
may be remembered, fell into the 
hands of the enemy ; and Mr. Max- 
well, together with her captain and 
crew, became, for a brief space, pri- 
soners of war. For the following 
details of a transaction which we do 
not find noticed in any published 
work on naval history, we are in- 
debted to an old shipmate and dear 
friend of the hero of our tale. 

There lay inthe harbour of Smyrna, 
during a considerable portion of the 
summer and autumn of 1795,a French 
squadron ; consisting of the Sensible, 
a 40-gun frigate, and two large cor- 
vettes. It was the business of Cap- 
tain Hood to observe this squadron, 
and, if possible, to bring it to action ; 
for which purpose he beat off and on 
the port, trying every conceivable 
device, even by the weakening of his 
own force, to entice the enemy into 
the open sea. But the commander 
of the French ships was too wary 
or too timid to risk an engagement 
even with an inferior force. THe 
clung to his anchorage with the most 
persevering tenacity, till Captain 
Ifood’s patience became exhausted. 

Under these circumstances, having 
detached the Nemesis with directions 
to proceed as far as Salonica in 
charge of a convoy, Captain Hood 
withdrew from before the harbour 
of Smyrna, and proceeded upon a 
cruise. He took the precaution at 
the same time to forward to Captain 
Linzie two despatches, one by sea and 
one by land, apprising him of the 
movement; but of these neither, as 
it so chanced, ever reached their 
destination. Accordingly, having 
delivered over his convoy, Captain 
Linzie returned to his former posi- 
tion ; and there, as is well described 
by an actor in the scene, both he and 
his ship fell into the enemy’s hands : 


‘As we approached Smyrna,” says our 
informant, “ it was observed that a dense 
mist hung over the castle, and covered 
part of the coast. There was no wind 
to disperse it; or to aid us in making 
choice of a berth ; so we anchore 


d, as 
we believed, about four miles from the 
castle, and considered that we had sue- 
cessfully and happily completed our tour 
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of convoy. Neither were we at all 
alarmed when over the edge of the fog 
the topgallant-masts of one large and two 
smaller frigates became discernible. We 
took it for granted that the commodore 
was at his old anchorage, and waited 
patiently till a clearing of the atmosphere 
would enable us to open with him a com- 
munication. 

“ The weather did clear in due time, 
and our consternation may be imagined 
when we ascertained that the vessels 
near which we lay were not English but 
French. There was not a breath of air 
by taking advantage of which we could 
hope to escape to sea; there was no 
chance of aught but absolute destruction 
were we to engage; for the smallest of 
the enemy’s corvettes was more than our 
match, and now we beheld his entire 
squadron almost within cannon-shot of 
us. In such a juncture it occurred to 
Captain Linzie, that the only course left 
for him to follow was to tow his ship 
within the line of neutrality, and claim 
protection from the law of nations. Ac- 
cordingly the boats were hoisted out ; 
and the men giving way with a will, the 

ship was removed toa :nother station within 
three miles of the shore; and though I 
cannot say that there was much confidence 
any where that the measure would avail, 
we all felt that we had done our best, 
and that the issues were in the hands of 
Providence. 

“ Tt may be necessary to state that the 
line of three miles from a neutral shore 
had been fixed by positive treaty as that 
which gave protection ; ; and that to the 
treaty in question England, and France, 
and Turkey, were parties. It had been 
brought about in consequence of the 
capture by the British ship Romney of 
the French frigate Sybille close to the 
Turkish coast,—an act against which the 
Divan had protested, and which the bel- 
ligerents both pledged themselves should 
never be repeated. But when towards 
evening we saw the French commodore 
get up his anchor, and bringing a breeze 
along with him, move with his whole 
force towards us, we very soon came to 
the conclusion that in the present in- 
stance, at all events, the treaty was to 
be disregarded. Neither had we judged 
rashly. The French ships delibe rately 
placed themselves, one on our bow, the 
other two on our quarters; and while 
their matches were lighted and their 
crews distributed at quarters, the Nemesis 
was hailed to strike. Acting Lieutenant 
Maxwell, being the best Frenchman 
among us, was directed by Captain 
Linzie to proceed on board the commo- 
dore’s ship, and to explain to him that in 
our present position we considered our- 
selves to be in neutral water, and claimed, 
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in virtue of existing treaties, the pro- 
tection which neutral waters afforded. 
Mr. Maxwell went—told his tale—and 
was laughed to scorn, The capture of 
the Sybille by the Romney was thrown 
in his teeth; and the commodore, M. 
Rondo, added, with great self- com. 
placency, ‘ Monsieur, la loi de retaliation 
est bien douce. Nor was this all. Mr. 
Maxwell saw that in point of fact the 
French commodore had very little voice 
in the question ; inasmuch as his crew, 
five hundred red-hot republicans, argued 
the point at least as stoutly as their com- 
mander; indeed he often expressed his 
surprise, after the affair had ended, that 
he should have been able to dissuade 
them from pouring a broadside into the 
Nemesis, which they over and over again 
threatened to do. ‘The result was, that 
the Nemesis was compelled to haw! down 
her colours, and was taken possession of 
by a party of French seamen and marines 
sent on board for the purpose. 

“ But here it is only justice to the 
good name of M. Rondo 3 state, that all 
lack of generosity on his part ceased, 
His crews, whom a variety of pasqui- 
nades fired off upon them by the Greeks 
and Armenians had exceedingly i irritated, 
he managed to restrain, insomuch that 
neither insult nor violence was offered to 
any of us. On the contrary, we were all, 
both officers and men, pe xrmitted to retain 
and carry ashore with us our private 
property, under which head were in- 
cluded the mess-plate and cooking uten- 
sils belonging to the ward-room; and a 
dwelling-house being allotted to us, we 
spent our time with as much comfort and 
gaiety as men ever experience after a 
reverse of the sort. We could hardly, 
indeed, be said to be prisoners of war ; 
we were certainly not treated as such, 
either by the people of Smyrna or the 
French, The latter took with them, in- 
deed, our ship, when they quitted the 
island, but us they left at large. Finally, 
after a three months’ sojourn in the place, 
we were relieved by Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, who came up with his squadron 
to reclaim us; and being scattered 
through the fleet, we resumed our course 
of duty, nowise cast down by the calamity 
which had overtaken our ship.” 


The affair of the loss of the Nemesis 
was the last of any importance in 
which, at this stage in his career, 
Mr. Maxwell was engaged. As his 
acting commission expired with the 
ship to which he had been appointed, 
he resumed his duties as a midship- 
man on board the Flora; whence, to- 
wards the end of March 1796, he was 
transferred to the Blenheim of eighty 
guns, But he did not continue long 
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in that ship. In the month of May 
he was shifted into the Princess Royal 
of ninety-eight guns, in order that 
he might return with her to England, 
and pass the examination to which, 
as now, gentlemen were subjected 
previous to receiving promotion. 
‘The Princess Royal had a long pass- 
age, which, in some sort, tallied well 
with Mr. Maxwell’s position. When 
he joined her he had not yet served 
the six years which were by regula- 
tion required of every midshipman ; 
and had she made the run in the 
ordinary course of events, he would 
still, for the lack of a month or two, 
been disqualified to hold a commission. 
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But as things fell out, when he came 
to present himself before the commis- 
sioners at Somerset House, there was 
no bar to his immediate advance- 
ment in his profession. He passed a 
highly creditable examination, he re- 
ceived his certificate of fitness, and 
hurried away to spend a few pleasant 
weeks among his friends and relatives. 
They were not many; for through 
the application of the Duchess of 
Gordon to Lord Hugh Seymour, 
then at the head of the Admiralty, 
the commission to which he had shewn 
himself so well qualified to do honour 
was made out for him. 
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On the 22d of October, 1796, Mr. 
Maxwell was appointed, with the 
rank of lieutenant, to the Hussar, a 
frigate of twenty-eight guns, which 
was fitting out for foreign service at 
Plymouth. The young lieutenant 
lost no time in joining his ship ; and 
from the circumstance that she had 
heen directed to take ten months’ 
provisions on board, he, with the rest 
of her crew, formed an opinion that 
she was designed for the East India 
station. It chanced, however, that 
in arriving at this conclusion they 
had allowed appearances to deceive 
them. She was not meant for the 
East India station, but for the Pacific, 
where it was intended that she should 
cruise against the Spanish trade ; and 
where her captain, James Colnet, 
from his intimate knowledge of the 
localities, would, it was assumed, 
perform good service to the state. 
But imprudence in some quarter or 
another suffered the secret of her 
mission to transpire; and without 
secrecy on that head, all parties, 
the lords of the Admiralty included, 
knew that though she might reach 
the Pacific in a day, her arrival there 
would lead to no beneficial results. 
She was, therefore, countermanded 
just as things were in readiness for 
weighing anchor, and directed to 
confine her vigilance to the enemy’s 
movements in the Channel. 

It was about the middle of Decem- 
her 1796 that the Hussar, having 


taken in her stores and completed her 
watering, sailed from Plymouth on a 
Channel cruise. On the morning of 
the 24th she made the land about 
Falmouth ; and thence, with an 
easterly wind, which increased to- 
wards evening to a gale, stood over 
in the direction of the French coast. 
The first watch that stormy night 
fell to the charge of Mr. Maxwell. 
It proved to be a very anxious one, 
for the cold was intense, the people 
new to their work, and the mind of 
the officer ill at ease as to the position 
of the ship. Nevertheless, by unremit- 
ting vigilance, and going out himself 
upon the yard-arm to assist the men, 
he kept all to their duty; and, at 
the expiration of his proper interval, 
gave up the command of the deck to 
his successor. But he did not fail to 
communicate to that gentleman the 
nature of the apprehensions under 
which he laboured; and was, as it 
would appear, more vexed than sur- 
prised to find that his cautions were 
treated lightly. No great space of 
time elapsed, however, ere the season- 
ableness of his misgivings was more 
than verified. Just before the bells 
were ordered to give notice that four 
o'clock in the morning had come, 
the ship went aground among the 
rocks near the Isle de Bax; and, as 
the wind blew strong and the sea ran 
high, she became in a very few mo- 
ments a total wreck. 

Of the circumstances attending 
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this catastrophe, no detailed accounts 
have been preserved. Even James, 
the faithful and laborious chronicler 
of the naval events of the late war 
has omitted, strangely enough, to 
notice it; and in Sir Murray Max- 
well’s brief statement of his own 
services, it is alluded to and no more. 
We are not, therefore, in a condition 
to state any thing concerning it be- 
yond this, —that by the great ex- 
ertions of the officers, the lives of all 
on board were saved ; although they 
were, of course, made prisoners of 
war as soon as they touched the land. 
‘The crew were dispersed among dif- 
ferent depéts, the officers marched 
to the town of Vontriez in Brittany, 
where they were immediately ad- 
mitted to their parole; and there 
Lieutenant Maxwell spent six months, 
not as it would seem cither un- 
pleasantly or without profit. He 
availed himself of the opportunity, 
which was certainly not desired, of 
perfecting his knowledge in the 
French language; and found amuse- 
ment in fishing the trout-stream of 
Blanet, where the sport afforded him 
was excellent. 

As yet the miserable system of 
rejecting cartels and communications 
by flag of truce had not been adopted 
by the French government. [x- 
changes, on the contrary, were of 
frequent occurrence; and in one of 
these, not a little to his own satisfac- 
tion, Mr. Maxwell was, after half 
a year, included. He returned forth- 
with to London, reported himself 
at the Admiralty, and was imme- 
diately appointed to the command of 
the Ready, a small gun-brig. In this 
vessel he served for well-nigh three 
years — namely, from July 1797 to 
May 1800; and being employed in 
protecting convoys from the mouth 
of the Tweed to the most northern 
point of the Scottish coast, his pro- 
fessional life, at least during the sum- 
mer months, was a busy one. On 
the other hand, as his instructions 
required that he should winter con- 
stantly in the Firth of Forth, he 
found himself, throughout its gay 
season, in the best society which 
Edinburgh could afford. It was here 
that he became acquainted with Miss 
Grace Waugh, the daughter of Colonel 
Waugh of the 57th regiment, an 
oflicer of great merit, who had served 
both in the first American war and 
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in the Low Countries ; and died at the 
early age of forty-seven, just as he was 
about to be promoted to the rank of 
major-general. For her he formed 
an honourable attachment; and the 
lady’s connexions expressing them- 
selves well pleased with the match, 
a marriage between them took place 
in September 1798. ‘There never 
lived a man more fitted than Sir 
Murray Maxwell to enjoy and render 
joyous to others the course of a 
domestic life. His temper was sin- 
gularly good; his manners gentle, 
yet lively, and his disposition as far 
removed from selfishness as could 
well be ; yet was he at the same time 
devotedly attached to his profession. 
Wherefore, though at the termination 
of each brief cruise he returned to 
his home on shore with eagerness and 
delight, he was the first at his post 
again, so soon as the exigencies of 
the service required; and accepted 
with thankfulness, on the removal of 
the Ready from the station, a berth 
as second lieutenant on board the 
Courageux of seventy-four guns. 
The ship to which Mr. Maxwell 
received his appointment in May 1800 
was about to be commanded by his 
dear friend and first patron, Captain 
Iiood. As may be supposed, the 
fact was not without its influence in 
determining him to accept the prof- 
fered nomination ; for, as has already 
been said, Mr. Maxwell entertained 
the strongest personal love for his 
ancient chief; yet there were other 
considerations which weighed with 
him to an almost equal extent. The 
Courageux, it was ascertained, would 
form part of the squadron which was 
to co-operate with Lieut.-General Sir 
James Pultney in hisattack on Ferrol ; 
and, as great expectations were formed 
respecting the issue of the expedition, 
Mr. Maxwell was well pleased to find 
himself attached toit. But Sir James 
Pultney’s expedition led, as was the 
ordinary fate of our efforts at that 
time, to no results. The enemy either 
were, or were believed to be, too 
strong for the force that went against 
them; and the Spanish squadron, 
which it was proposed to seize in the 
harbour, continued to ride at its 
moorings. At the same time it is 
only just to add, that if there was a 
lack of enterprise any where, on the 
navy the charge could not be laid. 
‘They did their work, as they have 
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always done it, effectually. They 
silenced the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, landed General Pultney and 
his corps Carmée without the loss of 
aman, and contributed a brigade of 
seamen to drag his guns and other- 
wise assist him in his operations. 
But the general, after driving in the 
Spanish outposts, and possessing him- 
self of the heights which overlook 
the town, came to the conclusion that 
his foree was not sufficient to hazard 
an assault. ‘The troops were in con- 
sequence re-embarked the same even- 
ing, and the fleet departed on a dif- 
ferent service. 

From this date (August 1800) 
down to the close of the war, Mr. 
Maxwell continued to do duty in the 
same ship. We have not, however, 
been able to discover that any op- 
portunity was afforded him of evine- 
ing, in a marked manner, his zeal 
and gallantry, except once in the 
cutting out from under the batteries 
of Redondella of the French privateer 
Guépe. And of this hardy enter- 
prise, it would appear from an entry 
in his journal, that Lieutenant Max- 
well was, in point of fact, the origi- 
nator. “ Whilst seeond lieutenant 
of the Courageux,” says the docu- 
ment in question, “in Vigo Bay, 
August 1800, planned, volunteered, 
and assisted in executing the service 
of cutting out the French ship, pri- 
vateer Guépe, from under the bat- 
teries of Redondella.” Sir Murray 
Maxwell was not the sort of man to 
claim credit to himself under any 
circumstances for services which he 
never performed. His whole career, 
while in situations of command, proves 
the reverse, for his anxiety then was 
only that the services of others should 
not be neglected; and, as the ex- 
istenece of the paper from which our 
extract is taken was not discovered 
till after his death, as he never in his 
lifetime made a boast of this particu- 
lar exploit, or complained that his 
merits in the arrangement of it had 
been overlooked, we find it impossible 
to refuse to the statement which is 
siven above our unqualified credence. 
We think, then, that we are justified 
in dealing with this very gallant en- 
terprise as with something which has 
a more than commonly intimate con- 
nexion with the tale which we have 
undertaken to tell. The circum- 
stances of the case were these : 
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When Sir John Borlase Warren's 
squadron was passing to its destina- 
tion at Ferrol, a large frigate-built 
ship was discovered running into 
Vigo Bay, which ultimately came to 
an anchor near the narrows of Re- 
dondella, so as to put herself under 
the protection of some heavy batte- 
ries on shore. It would appear from 
a despatch addressed by Captain 
Hood to the admiral, that it was 
from the quarter-deck of the Cou- 
rageux that the movements of the 
vessel in question were traced; and 
that on the captain of the Cou- 
rageux the task devolved of dealing 
with the strange sail as he might 
Accordingly, by 
his directions, and, as now appears, at 
the suggestion of his second lieuten- 
ant, the boats in the fleet were or- 
dered to be in readiness,—namely, 
two from the Renown, the Impe- 
teux, and the London respectively ; 
and four from the Courageux ; the 
whole of which, at nine o'clock on 
the evening of August the 19th, 
pushed off, under the command of 
Lieutenant Burke, of the Renown, to 
attack the stranger. It took them 
three hours’ hard pulling to close 
with the enemy, which mounted 
eighteen long 8-pounders, and car- 
ried a crew of 161 determined and 
vigilant men; for not only was 
their coming not unexpected, but the 
Frenchmen cheered so soon as the 
assailants hove in sight. More- 
over, from the ship, as well as 
from the batteries on shore, a 
heavy fire was kept up, which, how- 
ever, did them no damage, and was 
only replied to at intervals. At 
last, however, about forty minutes 
past midnight, the boats got along- 
side; and then began a contest which 
for impetuosity on both sides has 
few rivals even in the annals of na- 
val warfare. The commander of the 
Guépe had made every preparation 
which he could think of to defend 
his ship. He had caused the hatches 
to be laid over, and himself set an 
example to his crew which they were 
eager to follow; yet in fifteen mi- 
nutes the privateer was a prize to 
the assailants. As was to be ex- 
pected, the loss on both sides proved 
to be severe. ‘Twenty-five of the 
Guépe’s people, including — their 
brave commander, were killed; not 
fewer than forty wounded; ‘while 
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from the boats’ crews there fell 
six dead, and twenty-one more or 
less hurt. Nevertheless, the survi- 
vors towed out their prize with per- 
fect coolness, under a shower of balls 
from the land; and regained the 
fleet without sustaining any further 
loss, or the smallest injury to the 
vessel. From this affair Mr. Max- 
well escaped unhurt, but his clothes 
were riddled by bullets; through 
his coat alone five musket-balls had 
passed. 

The Courageux did not accompany 
Sir John Borlase Warren’s fleet ei- 
ther to Malta or to Egypt; she re- 
turned, on the contrary, to the Chan- 
nel, where Captain Hood quitted her 
for the Venerable, just as Mr. Max- 
well found himself placed in a more 
responsible position by becoming 
first lieutenant. But, except in the 
tedious and irksome duty of block- 
ade, especially over the harbour 
of Brest, Mr. Maxwell found 
throughout the remainder of the 
war no professional employment. 
Finally, after the adjustment of the 
short peace of 1802, he returned 
with bis ship to Plymouth, where, on 
the 27th of April in the same year, 
he and his shipmates were paid off. 

Mr. Maxwell's first impulse after 
the dissolution of the crew of the 
Courageux, was to hurry off to Lon- 
don, for the purpose of getting ap- 
pointed to another ship. Ile soon 
ascertained, however, that the diffi- 
culties attendant on his position were 
at once graver and more numerous 
than he had anticipated. The war 
was at an end, and the extensive 
promotion which in the naval ser- 


vice unifoymly marks the return of 


peace had, to all appearance, closed 
igainst him the door of preferment. 
Ilis interest, too, failed him just at 
the moment when he needed it most, 
—for his friends could not, or would 
not, solicit any favour from Lord St. 
Vincent; and the situation of first 
lieutenant for which he applied, as 
offering the best, and indeed the 
only, chance of pushing himself for- 
ward, the Board of Admiralty seemed 
unwilling to confer upon him. Mr. 
Maxwell. was sorely grieved by all 
this. Independently of his extreme 
desire to rise in a profession to which 
he was devotedly attached, the de- 
mands of an increasing family pressed 
upon him; and as his pecuniary re- 
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sources at this time went little be- 
yond the pay of his rank, he felt the 
pressure very severely. It is true, 
that of his merits as an officer, and 
his character as a man, no person in 
authority affected ignorance. Both 
were well known and justly appre- 
ciated, but the reduction which had 
just occurred in the fleet, and the 
slender prospect that appeared of 
its receiving for some time to come 
any increase, threw, or seemed to 
throw, an insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of the fulfilment of his 
wishes. Mr. Maxwell could not af- 
ford to linger long in a place so ex- 
pensive as the metropolis. Having 
set in motion, as he conceived. every 
available engine, and finding that 
his chances of success were not grow- 
ing greater, he made up his mind, 
with great reluctance, to withdraw 
for a while into private life. 

Mr. Maxwell's preparations for 
quitting London were all complete, 
and he had written to his family in 
Scotland to warn them of his ap- 
proach, when he received from his old 
friend Captain Hood a hurried com- 
munication, desiring to see him with 
as little delay as possible. He pro- 
ceeded immediately to Captain Hood's 
residence, where he learned, to his 
great delight, that Captain Hood was 
about to hoist a commodore’s pendant 
on the Barbadoes station ; and desired 
to take him, Mr. Maxwell, along with 
him as his first lieutenant. No ar- 
rangement could have been 
gested which would have fallen in so 
entirely with Mr. Maxwell’s wants 
and wishes. He accepted the prof- 
fered appointment gladly ; and about 
the end of June in 1802, proceeded 
to Woolwich, for the purpose of 
commissioning the Ulysses, of forty- 
four guns, and preparing her for the 
reception of her new commandant. 

It so happened that Commodore 
Hiood did not hoist his broad pendant 
in the Ulysses. Having been ap- 
pointed to act with General Picton 
and Mr. Fullarton as joint com- 
missioners for settling the affairs of 
Trinidad, the commodore proceeded, 
without delay, to the scene of his la- 
bours; after having made over the 
Ulysses to a gentleman to whom Mr. 
Maxwell was a stranger, and on 
whom he had, of course, no claims to 
particular attention. It happened, 
also, that, during the greater part of 
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her outward voyage the winds were 
foul for the Ulysses; so that she 
did not reach her destination till the 
month of December, at which time 
the political horizon had become 
every where overcast, and men 
looked anxiously from day to day for 
a renewal of hostilities. Under these 
circumstances, Commodore Hood, 
conceiving that the naval force at 
the Leeward Islands was inadequate 
to the demands that were likely to 
be made upon it, detained on the 
station the Blenheim, seventy-four, 
then under orders for England ; and, 
hoisting his pendant in her, nomin- 
ated Lieut. Maxwell to the office, 
under himself, of acting captain. But 
however agreeable to the parties it 
might be toserve on the same quarter- 
deck, a regard to the public interests, 
as well as a wish to promote those 
of his friend, induced the commodore 
to change Mr. Maxwell’s destination. 
The Cyané, sloop of war, having lost 
her commander, it was proposed to 
Captain Maxwell to supply his place ; 
and the proposition according well 
with the views and wishes of that 
officer, he on the 20th of January, 
1803, transferred himself to his new 
ship. 

Captain Maxwell was now in a si- 
tuation which left him in a great 
measure free to act, should occasion 
require, upon his own responsibility ; 
and the circumstances of the times 
were such as promised to put ere long 
his moral courage to the test. Let it 
be borne in mind that of the actual 
recommencement of hostilities no in- 
telligence had as yet reached the 
West Indies. It is true that there, 
as well as 
Amiens had been regarded, from the 
hour of its ratification, as little better 
than an armed truce; because of the 
late belligerents, neither power ap- 
peared to relax its vigilance for a 
moment, if, indeed, both may not be 
said to have looked out ez werly for 
fresh grounds of quarrel. Still it 
is one thing to be on the watch, so as 
to seize the first opportunity that 
offers of striking a blow against a re- 
cognised enemy; it is another to 
strike at a moment when, for aught 
that is known to the contrary, the 
blow, however ably or successfully 
delivered, may tell in a wrong diree- 
tion. 


It was Captain Maxwell's good 
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fortune, while cruising among the 
West India Islands, to perform what, 
under existing circumstances, we are 


justified in describing as both an im- 


portant and a very delicate service. 
He detained, and sent to be adjudi- 
cated upon by the commander-in- 
chief, two ships, both of them sailing 
under the French flag, and both 
bearing pendants at the mast-head. 
As we cannot find of this gallant ex- 
ploit any published account, we think 
it due to the memory of him who 
performed it, that he should tell his 
own tale. The following is Captain 
Maxwell’s official report of his mode 
of dealing with the Alerte, a trans- 
port armed en flute, and laden with 
ordnance stores. The narrative” 
which is appended to it did not, we ra- 
ther think, appear in the Gazelte at 
full, though it was forwarded, toge- 
ther with the official letter, to the 
Admiralty :— 


“ H.M.S, Cyané, 9th June, 1805. 
Lat. 14° 32’, long. 54° 41’ W. 


‘Sir, —I beg leave to acquaint you with 
my having this day, at 11 a.m., brought 
to a barque, steering about W. by N 
which, upon shewing colours, hoisted : 
French ensign and pendant. I| hailed, 
and acquainted them with my intention 
of sending a boat on board with an 
officer, whom I instructed to inquire, 
with all possible civility, where she was 
from and whither bound ; and as she evi- 
m4 ntly had a cargo, what was the nature of 

The officer very soon hailed, saying she 
was a man-of-war from l’Orient going 
to Martinique ; and that the captain said 
he would give no further information. 
I then requested he would have the 
goodness either to come on board him- 
self, or send an officer, in order amicably 
to explain the necessity of my knowing a 
little more about them than he seemed 
disposed to acquaint my officer with. 
He indignantly refused coming himself, 
but sent a lieutenant, whose laconic re- 
ply to all my questions was, that his 
captain had ordered him to answer no 
improper ones; and as he appeared to 
think all those which led to the informa- 
tion I wanted to be of that nature, our 
conversation very soon terminated. 

‘* Reflecting seriously on the intelli- 
gence we had relative to an expected 
war, combined with his singular conduct, 
it struck me that probably hostilities 
might have commenced; which made 
me no longer hesitate in offering him a 
specified time (ten minutes) to give me 
the requisite information. His answer 
was a flat refusal, and permission to act 
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as might best please me, as he meant to 
steer his course; for which purpose he 
put his helm up and made sail. The 
only alternative then was a shot, which, 
when fired wide of her, again brought 
her to the wind, and with her colours 
struck. Upon examination, I found 
she was l’Alerte, a French transport, 
armée en flute, commanded by M. Le 
Jeune, lieutenant de vaisseau, with a 
complement of thirty-nine men, loaded 
with ordnance stores. From the above 
circumstances, I trust my conduct will 
meet your approbation, in having taken 
out the men, leaving the officers, and 
placing her under the charge ofa lieuten- 
aut,a midshipman, and ten men, to carry 
her to Barbadoes, to await your orders. 
** I have the honour to be, 
*“ Murray Maxwext, 


“P.S. As this may be an affair of the 
utmost consequence, I enclose a narra- 
tive of minute circumstances. 


** NaRRATIVE. 

“ When we got close to l’Alerte, I 
told him to bring to,as 1 wished to send 
a boat on board. ‘This he would not 
take the least notice of, but continued 
runuing before the wind. I then ran so 
very close, that he seemed afraid of our 
coming on board of him, which had the 
desired effect of backing his maintopsail. 
When the officer I sent told the captain 
that he was ordered to ask whether he 
had any troops on board, and, as he was 
loaded, what it was with, he answered 
him, pointing to the pendant, and asked 
if he did not see that; French men-of- 
war were not in the habit of answering 
such questions ; and if that was what he 
came to inquire about, he had better re- 
turn on board his ship again. 

‘When the French officer came on 
board, he expressed his surprise at my 
conduct in detaining them so long. | 
prefaced what I meant to say by lament- 
ing my not being able to speak French 
very fluently. He said his captain spoke 
English well, but despised to do it: he 
then expressed a wish to go away. I 
told him his vessel was evidently a 
loaded merchantman, and that his wear- 
ing a pendant could not at the present 
moment serve as a passport; that he 
might have a number of troops on board, 
or ordnance The officer said, 
whether he had or not must be imma- 
terial to us ; as the French flag, he 
hoped, was a sufficient protection from 
the insult of being searched by the 
English; that we had had the dominion 
of the sea long enough; and they had 
instructions from their government not 
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to suffer the least insult, especially from 
the English. After some more conversa- 
tion, he went away, and returned with 
their réle d’équipage ; but as for going 
below, it was positively inadmissible. 
And as my secret instructions could not 
be complied with without a search, I re- 
solved to go through with it at all risks.” 


Captain Maxwell had not arrived 
at his present determination without 
giving to the subject due thought : 
having fairly made up his mind as to 
the course which it behoved him to 
follow, he could not permit any 
minor considerations of self to divert 
him from it. The Alerte was 
taken possession of, and despatched, 
as has just been described, to Bar- 
badoes. She was not out of sight, 
when another strange sail appeared 
in the ofting, to which chase was im- 
mediately given. Again was the 
firmness of the English commander 
taxed, and again it sustained the 
pressure. On coming up with the 
chase, she proved to be a second 
French transport, having three hun- 
dred and thirty troops on board, and, 
like the Alerte, was bound for 
Martinique. Whatever suspicions 
might have been previously excited, 
this fresh demonstration on the part 
of the republicans tended to confirm ; 
and the transport was in consequence 
seized and carried off under convoy 
of the Cyané herself to Barbadoes. 
Just at this moment when the na- 
tions stood towards each other on 
so uneasy a fvoting, the seizure 
of these two vessels was a very 
bold measure. It involved nothing 
less than a question of war or 
peace; for in the existing state of 
the public mind in France, no- 
body could expect that the insult, 
if it were so regarded, would be 
overlooked. Nevertheless, Captain 
Maxwell believed that he was acting 
right ; and he calculated on receiving 
the support of the commander-in- 
chief. He was not mistaken in this 
anticipation. Commodore Hood knew 
how to appreciate qualities in another 
with which he was himself so largely 
gifted, and not only sanctioned the 
steps which had been taken by his 
friend, but reported on them in be- 
coming terms to the home authori- 
ties.* And well it was that there 
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chanced to be upon so remote a sta- 
tion men who did not shrink from 
the sort of responsibility which was 
in this instance incurred. There was 
already war, open and avowed, be- 
tween France and England of which 
the captains of the captured vessels 
can hardly be supposed to have been 
ignorant, inasmuch as they had quit- 
ted Brest at a moment when every 
preparation was completed for throw- 
ing off the imperfect disguise which 
both sides had for some time with 
difficulty maintained. 

We are not prepared to say, that 
in consequence of the measures thus 
adopted, so much as the shadow of 
anxiety rested on the minds of those 
principally concerned ; but if it did, 
the lapse of a very few days sufficed 
to dispel the cloud. The vessel in 
which the commodore sent home his 
despatch was as yet but three days’ 
sail from Barbadoes when official in- 
telligence of the commencement of 
hostilities arrived. In an instant, 
the whole face of affairs underwent a 
change. Not only were arrange- 
ments made for repelling aggressive 
movements on the part ofthe enemy, 
but a determination was come to of 
opening the campaign, by an attack 
on all the settlements of the French, 
and their allies, that lay within 
reach. It was on the 17th of June 
that the commodore, having been 
apprised of the actual condition of 
things, returned from a short cruise to 
his anchorage. The same evening he 
communicated with General Green- 
field, and other heads of depart- 
ments; and by the 20th a little 
army was not only embarked, but on 
its way to attack the island of St. 
Lucia. We need not describe in de- 
tail the series of petty but brilliant 
operations which restored that valu- 
able dependency to the British 
crown. <At cleven o'clock a.m., the 
squadron came to an anchor in Cha- 
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coa Bay: by five in the evening, 
thanks to the indefatigable exertions 
of the navy, the troops were disem- 
barked ; at half-past five the French 
outposts were driven in, and the 
town of Castinas became, almost at a 
rush, the prize of the invaders. There 
remained after this only the port of 
Morne Fortunée to subdue, a strong 
redoubt, well armed, and supplied 
with an adequate garrison; and by 
four in the morning of the 22d, it 
was likewise summoned to surrender ; 
but the officer incommand, Brigadier- 
General Nogues, returned an answer 
of defiance, and immediate prepara- 
tions were made for trying the effect 
of an assault. Nothing could with- 
stand the gallantry and determina- 
tion with which the escalade was 
carried into effect. With the trifling 
loss of about one hundred and thirty 
men and officers, General Greenfield 
made himself master of the place, 
and the whole of the island sub- 
mitted. 

Of the part which Captain Max- 
well personally played in this short 
but dazzling campaign we cannot 
undertake to speak from authority ; 
but we find him immediately after- 
wards employed upon a service 
which, by some accident or another, 
has escaped the notice of our naval 
historians, though few exploits of the 
sort appear to us more to have 
merited their attention. So soon 
as St. Lucia had submitted, and its 
garrison became prisoners of war, 
Captain Maxwell was detached, with 
the Cyané, to observe the bay of 
Fort Royal, in the neighbouring 
island of Martinique, whence it was 
expected that the French would en- 
deavour to throw succours into Morne 
Fortunée. He reached his cruis- 
ing ground towards dusk on the 
22d; and on the 23d made prize 
of a French brig, which, coming 
from the African coast was laden 


give you, for the information of the levis commissioners of the 


Admiralty, the e: ie st intelligence of a barque and ship stopped by the Cyané, and 
oue by the Venus and Hornet, the particulars of which are set forth in the reports of 


Captains Graves and Maxwell. Ll was under sail from Barbadoes on the 8th, at 
night, when Captain Maxwell arrived. I consulted with Licut.-General Greenfield, 
who agreed with me, that the barque, with the ordnance stores, ought to be detained 
under the present state of affairs. The people of the barque, from l’Orient, having 
reported that a ship of seventy-four guns was to sail from thence eight days after her, 
I thought it my duty to proceed instantly to my former position; and a fast-sailing 
merchantman, the Triton, from Liverpool, has joined me, to take the first lieutenant 
of the Cyané, with these despatches, who will also be able to give their lordships any 
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with a rich cargo, namely, slaves, 
ivory, and woods of different sorts,— 
all of them valuable in the market. 
But his business was with opponents 
of a different description, and these 
were not tardy in shewing them- 
themselves. ‘The morning of the 
24th was yet grey, when a French 
frigate, a brig, and an armed 
schooner, were observed standing, 
with all sail set, and in close order, 
out of the bay ; and it remained to 
be seen whether a British sloop, in- 
differently armed and somewhat in- 
adequately manned, would venture, 
unsupported and alone, to oppose 
their progress. 

It seems difficult to account for the 
neglect with which the affair that 
followed—the first, too, in the West 
Indian Seas that occurred between 
any portions of the navies of England 
and France—should have been 
treated. Not merely have professed 
historians—such as James, Marshall, 
and Brenton— passed it by, but, ex- 
cept in Sir Samuel Hood’s letter to 
the Admiralty and in the log of the 
Cyané herself, we do not find that 
any public record of the encounter 
has been preserved. To be sure, Sir 
Murray Maxwell himself, when called 
upon in 1815 to transmit to the 
proper quarter an “ abstract of his 
services,’ did not omit to include this 
among the rest; and from his mode 
of describing the affair we are ena- 
bled to collect, that to the skill and 
gallantry exhibited on that occasion 
he was indebted immediately for his 
promotion to post-rank. 
the particulars of the action no men- 
tion whatever is made. We are 
compelled, therefore, to fall back 
upon one of those official documents, 
which, describing the results of meri- 
torious actions rather than the ac- 
tions themselves, excite, on that ac- 
count, as little interest in the mind 
of the general reader, as, for the most 
part, they fall short of doing justice 
to the merits of the actors. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a copy of Sir Samuel 
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IIood’s despatch, bearing date, Cen- 
taur, Chor Bay, St. Lucia, 25th of 
June, 1803 :— 


“* Sir,—It is with great satisfaction I 
have the honour to acquaint you, for the 
information of my lords commissioners of 
the Admiralty, that yesterday his ma- 
jesty’s sloop Cyané, being on the look- 
out off the Diamond Kock, perceived a 
frigate, a corvette, and an armed schoon- 
er, standing out of Fort Royal Bay, ap- 
parently with an intention of attacking 
her, and to throw succours into this 
island, not knowing it had surrendered, 
as the schooner was full of troops. Capt. 
Maxwell did not await their attack, but 
stood towards them in the most gallant 
manner ; and, after a close action of more 
than an hour, obliged the whole of them 
to retreat into the harbour. The Cyané, 
fortunately, received but little damage, 
considering the force she was opposed to. 
Her mainmast is shot through, and four 
men only severely wounded. I have 
taken this officer into the Centaur, in the 
room of Captain Littlehales, and ap- 
pointed my signal lieutenant (Mr. Joseph 
Nourse), who served with me in the 
Zezlous, Courageux, and Venerable, 
and who is a most valuable officer, acting 
commander of the Cyané, which I hope 
their lordships will be pleased to ap- 
prove.” 


Their lordships were pleased to 
approve of the arrangements which 
Commodore Hood had effected. Capt. 
Maxwell was confirmed in his rank ; 
and the packet which brought out his 
well-carned commission brought at 
the same time a letter of thanks for 
the gallantry and intelligence which 
had earned it. Thus, after thirteen 
years of professional employment — 
a period of service not in those days 
unusually brief—Capt. Maxwell 
found himself in such a situation as 
to secure him against the hazard of 
having other, and it might be less 
deserving, men passed oyer his head. 
For this advantage, among others, 
the attainment of post rank brings 
with it, that it leaves a clear stage 
open to all who are so fortunate to 
attain to it. 
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FITZ-BOODLE’S CONFESSIONS. 


MISS LOWE. 


Tr has twiee been my lot to leave 
Minna Lowe under the vine-leaves ; 
on one occasion to break off into a 
dissertation about marriage, which, 
to my surprise, nobody has pro- 
nounced to S immoral ; and, second- 
ly, Minna was obliged to give place 
to that great essay on professions 
which appeared in July, and which 
enables me, as the Kelso Warder ob- 
serves, “ to take my place among the 
proudest and wisest of England's 
literary men.” This praise is, to be 
sure, rather qualified ; and I beg 
leave to say once more that I am not 
a literary character in the least, but 
simply a younger brother of a good 
house wanting money. 

Well, twice has Minna Liwe been 
left. I was very nearly being off 
from her in the above sentence, but 
luckily paused in time; for if any 
thing were to occur in this paragraph, 
calling me away from her yet a third 
time, [I should think it a solemn 
warning to discontinue her history, 
which is, I confess, neither very ro- 
mantic in its details, nor very credit- 
able to myself. 

Let us take her where we left her 
in the June Number of this Maga- 
zine, gazing through a sunny cluster 
of vine-leaves upon a young and 
handsome stranger, of noble face and 
exquisite proportions, who was trying 
to find the door of her father’s bank. 
That entrance being through her 
amiable directions discovered, I en- 
tered and found Messrs. Moses and 
Solomon Liwe in the counting-house. 
Ilerr Solomon being the son of Moses, 
and head-clerk or partner in the 
business. ‘That I was cheated in my 
little matter of exchange stands to 
reason, A Jew banker (or such as 
I have had the honour to know) 
cannot forego the privilege of cheat- 
ing; no, if it be but for a shilling. 
WhatdoIsay,—ashilling ?—apenny! 
He will cheat you, in the first place, 
in the exchanging your note ; he will 
then cheat you in giving gold for 
your silver; and though very likely 
1¢ will invite you to a splendid repast 
afterwards that shall have cost him 
ascore of thalers to procure, he will 
have had the satisfaction of robbing 
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mg of your groschen, as no doubt 
1e would rob his own father or son. 

Herr Moses Liwe must have been 
a very sharp Israelite, indeed, to rob 
Herr Solomon, or vice verséd. The 
poor fellows are both in prison for a 
matter of forgery, as I heard last 
year when passing through Bonn ; 
and I confess it was not without a 
little palpitation of the heart (it is a 
sausage-merchant’s now) that 1 went 
and took one look at the house where 
I had first beheld the bright eyes of 
Minna Liwe. 

For let them say as they will, that 
woman whom a man has once loved 
cannot be the same to him as another. 
Whenever one of my passions comes 
into a room, my cheeks flush,—m 
knees tremble,—I look at her with 
pleased tenderness and (for the ob- 
jects of my adoration do not once in 
forty times know their good fortune) 
with melancholy secret wonder. 
There they are, the same women, and 
yet not the same; it is the same nose 
and eyes, if you will, but not the 
same aes the same voice, but not 
the same sweet words as of old. The 
figure moves, and looks, and talks to 
you; you know how dear and how 
different its speech and actions once 
were; ‘tis the hall with all the lights 
- out and the garlands dead (as I 
1ave said in one of my poems). Did 
you ever have a pocket-book that 
once contained five thousand pounds? 
Did you ever look at that pocket- 
book with the money lying in it? 
Do you remember how you respected 
and admired that pocket-book, in- 
vesting it with a secret awe, imagining 
it had a superiority to other pocket- 
books? Ihave such a pocket-book ; 
I keep it now, and often look at it ra- 
ther tenderly. It cannot be as other 
portfolios to me. Iremember that it 
once held five thousand pounds. 

Thus it is with love. I have 
empty pocket-books scattered all over 
Europe of this kind; and I always 
go and look at them just for a mo- 
ment, and the spirit flies back to days 
gone by, kind eyes look at me as of 
yore, and echoes of old gentle voices 
fall tenderly upon the ear. Away! 
to the true heart the past never is 
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past; and some day when Death 
has cleared our dull faculties, and 
past and future shall be rolled into 
one, we shall > . " . 

Well, you were quite right, my 
good sir, to interrupt me, I can't 
help it, I am too apt to grow senti- 
mental, and always on the most ab- 
surd pretexts. I never know when 
the fit will come on me, or apropos 
of what. I never was so jolly in my 
whole life as one day coming home 
from a funeral; and once went to a 
masked ball at Paris, the gaiety of 
which made me so profotindly miser- 
able, that, egad! I wept like Xerxes 
(wasn’t that the fellow’s name ?), and 
was sick —sick at heart, ‘This pre- 
mised, permit me, my friend, to in- 
dulge in sentiment apropos of Minna 
Liwe; for, corbleu! for three weeks, 
at least, I adored the wench; and 
could give any person curious that 
way a complete psychological history 
of the passion’s rise, progress, and 
decay ;—decay, indeed, why do I say 
decay? A man does not “ decay” 
when he tumbles down a well, he 
drowns there; so is love choked 
sometimes by abrupt conclusions, 
falls down wells, and, oh, the dismal 
truth at the bottom of them! 

“If, my lord,” said Hert Moses, 
counting out the gold fredericks to 
me, “ you intend to shtay in our town, 
I hope my daughtersh and 1 vill 
have shometimesh de pleashttre of 
your high vell-borti shoshiety ?” 

“The town is a most delightfal 
one, Mr. Liwe,” answered I. “Tf ati 
inyself an Oxford man, and exceed- 
ingly interested about — ahem — 
about the Byzantine historians, of 
which I see the university is pro- 
ducing an edition ; and I shall make, 
I think, a considerable stay.” Heaven 
bless us! ‘twas Miss Minna’s eyes 
that had done the business. But for 
them I should have slept at Coblentz 
that very night; where, by the way, 
the Hotel de la Poste is one of the 
very best inns in Europe. 

A: friend liad accompanied me to 
Bonn, —a jolly dragoon, who was 
quite versed in the German language, 
having spent some time in the 
Austrian service before he joined us ; 
or in the “ Awthtwian thervith,” as 
he would call it, with a double-dis- 
tilled gentility of accent, very diffi- 
cult to be acquired out of Regent 
Street. We had quarrelled already 
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thrice on the passage from England 
—viz. at Rotterdam, at Cologne, and 
once here; so that when he said he 
intended to go to Mayence, I at once 
proclaimed that I intended to stay 
where I was; and with Miss Minna 
Liwe’s image in my heart, went out 
and selected lodgings for myself as 
near as possible to her father’s house. 
Wildet said I might go to — any 
place I liked; he remained in his 
quarters at the hotel, as I found a 
couple of days afterwards, when I 
saw the fellow smoking at the gate- 
way in the company of a score of 
Prussian officers, with whom he had 
made acquaintarice. 

1 for my part have never been 
famous for that habit of extem- 
poraneous friendship-making, which 
some lucky fellows possess. Like 
most of my countrymen, when [ 
enter a room I always take care to 
look about with an air as if | 
heartily despised every one, and 
wanted to know what the d—I 
they did there! Amofig foreigners 
I feel this especially ; for the truth 
is, right or wrong, I can’t help de- 
spising the rogties, and feeling mani- 
festly my own superiority. In con- 
sequence of this amiable quality, 
thei (in this particular instance of 
my life), I gave up the table @héte 
dimner at the Star as something low 
and ungentlemanlike, made a point 
of staring and not answering when 
people spoke to me, and thus I have 
no doubt impressed all the world 
with a sense of my dignity. Instead 
of dining at the public place; then, T 
took my repasts alone; though, as 
Wilder said with some justice, though 
with a good deal too much Jaisser- 
uller of tongtie, “ You gweat fool, if 
it'th only becauth you want to be 
thilent, why don’t you thtill dine with 
uth? You'll get a wegular good din- 
ner inthtead of a bad one ; and ath for 
thpeaking to you, depend on it every 
man in the room will thee you hanged 
futht !” 

“ Pray allow me to dine in my own 
way, Wilder,” says I, in the most 
dignified way. 

“Dine and be d—d!” said the 
lieutenant, and so I lived solitary and 
had my own way. 

I proposed to take some German 
lessons; and for this purpose asked 
the banker, Mr. Liwe, to introduce 
me toa master. He procured one, a 
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gentleman of his own persuasion ; 
and further, had the kindness to say 
that his clerk; Mr. Hirsch, should 
come and sit with me every morning 
and perfect me in the tongue ; so that, 
with the master [ had and the sotiety 
I kept, I might look to acquire a 
very decent German pronuticiation. 

This Hirsch was at 
a creature with pinkish eyes, white 
hair, flame-coloured whiskers, and 
earrings. His eyes jutted out enor- 
mously from his countenance, as did 
his two large swollen red lips, which 
had the true Israclitish coarseness. 
He was always, after a short time, 
in and out of my apartments. He 
brought a dozen messages and run 
as many errands for me in the course 
of the day. My way of addressing 
him was; “ Hirsch, you scoundrel, 
get my boots!” “Hirsch, my Levite, 
brush my coat for me!” “Run, you 
stag of Israel, and put this letter in 
the post!” and with many similar 
compliments. ‘The little rascal was, 
to do him justice, as willing as pos- 
sible, never minded by what name I 
called him, and, above all,—came from 
Minna: He was not the rose; no, 
indeed, nor any thing like it; but; as 
the poet says, “ he had lived beside 
it ;” and was there im all Sharon such 
a rose as Minna Liwe ? 

If I did not write with a moral 
purpose, and because my unfortutiate 
example may act wholesomely upon 
other young men of fashion, and 
induce them to learn wisdom, f should 
not say a single syllable about Minna 
Liwe, nor all the blunders I com- 
mitted, nor the humiliation f suffered. 
There is about a young Englishman 
of twenty a degree of easy self-con- 
fidence, hardly possessed even by a 
Frenchman. The latter swaggers 
and bullies about his superiority, 
taking all opportunities to shrick it 
into your ears, and to proclaim the 
infinite merits of himself and his 
nation; buf, upon my word, the 
bragging of the Frenchman is not so 
conceited or intolerable as that calm, 
silent, contemptuous conceit of us 
young Britons, who think out supe- 
riority so well established that it is 
really not worth arguing upon, 
and who takes wpofi us to despise 
thorourhly the whole world throuh 
which we pass. We arc hated on the 
Contineiit, they sty, afd no wontler. 
If arty offer nation were to attenipt 
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to domineer over us as we do over 
Europe, we would hate them as 
heartily and furiously a8 many a 
Frenchman and [talian does us. 

Now when I went abroad I fancied 
myself one of the finest fellows under 
the sun. I patronised a banker's 
dinnérs as if I did him honour in 
eating them ; I took my place before 
grave professors and celebrated men, 
and talked vapid nonsense to them 
in infamous French, laughing heartily 
in return at their own manner of 
pronouncing that language. If set 
down as a point beyond question that 
their custonis were inferior to our 
own, and would, not in the least 
scruple, in a calm way, to let my 
opinion be known. What an agrec- 
able young fellow I must have been! 

With these opinions, and my 
pleasant way of expressing them, f 
would sit for hours by the side of 
lovely Minna Léwe, ridiculing, with 
much of that elegant satire for which 
the English are remarkable, every 
one of the customs of the country,— 
the dinners, with the absurd un- 
English pudding in the very midst 
of them; the dresses of the men, 
with their braided coats and great 
seal-rings. As for little Hirsch, he 
formed the constant subject of my 
raillery with Mademoistile Minna ; 
and I gave it as my fixed opinion, 
that he was only fit to sell scaling- 
wax and oranges to the coaches in 
Piccadilly. 

“QO fous afez tant Pesprit, fous 
autres jeunes Anglais,” would she say; 
and I said, “ Oui, nous avons beau- 
coup hy La beaucoup plus que les 
Allemands,” with the utmost sim- 
plicity ; and then would half close 
my eyes, and give her a look that I 
thought must kill her. 

Shall I tell the result of our con- 
versation ? In conversation 1, Minna 
askéd me if I did not think the tea 
remarkably good, with which she 
and her sister freated me. She said 
it came overland from China, that 
lier papa’s cofrespondent at Pefers- 
bure forwarded if to them, and that 
no stich tea was to be had in Ger- 
many. On this I scriously believed 
the tea to bé excellent; and next 
morning at breakfast litfle Hirsch 
walked smirkiné into my room, with 
a pareel of six potinds of congo, for 
which f had the hoiiowr of paying 
eighteen Prussian fhalets, being two 
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pounds fourteen shillings of our 
money. 

The next time I called, Herr Moses 
insisted on regaling me with a glass 
of Cyprus wine. His brother Léwe 
of Constantinople was the only per- 
son in the world who possessed this 
precious liquor. Four days after- 
wards Liwe came to know how I liked 
the Cyprus wine which I had ordered 
and would [like another dozen? On 
saying that I had not ordered any, 
that I did not like sweet wine, he 
answered, “ Pardon!” it had been in 
my cellar three days, and he would 
send some excellent Médoc at a 
moderate price, and would take no 
refusal. A basket of Médoc came 
that very night in my absence, with a 
bill directed to the “ High Well-born 
Count von Fitz-Boodle.” This ex- 
cessive desire of the Liwe family to 
serve me made me relax my im- 
portunities somewhat. “Ah!” says 
Minna, with a sigh, the next time I 
saw her, “ have we offended you, 
Herr George? You don’t come to 
see us any more now !” 

“Tll come to-morrow,” says I; 
and she gave me a look and a smile 
which, oh ! — “ I am a fool, I know 
IT am!” as the honourable member 
for Montrose said t’other day. And 
was not Sampson ditto? was not 
Hercules another? Next day she 
was seated at the vine-leaves as I 
entered the court. She smiled, and 
then retreated. She had been on the 
look-out for me, I knew she had. 
She held out her little hand to me 
as I came into the room. Oh, how 
soft it was and how round! and with 
a little apricot-coloured glove that — 
that I have to this day! I had been 
arranging a little compliment as I 
came along, something quite new and 
killing. 1 had only the heart to say, 
“ Es ist sehr warm.” 

“Oh, Herr George!” says she; 
“ Lieber Herr George, what a pro- 
gress have you made in German! 
You speak it like a native !” 

But somehow I preferred to con- 
tinue the conversation in French; 
and it was made up, as I am bound 
to say, of remarks equally brilliant 
and appropriate with that one above 
given. When old Léwe came in I 
was winding a skein of silk, seated in 
an enticing attitude, gazing with all 
my soul at Delilah, who held down 
her beautiful eyes. 
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That day they did not sell me any 
bargains at all; and the next found 
me, you may be very sure, in the same 
parlour again, where, in his schlaf- 
rock, the old Israelite was smoking 
his pipe. 

“Get away, papa,” said Minna, 
“English lords ean’t bear smoke, 
I'm sure Herr George dislikes it.” 

“ Indeed, I smoke occasionally my- 
self,” answered your humble servant. 

“Get his lordship a pipe, Minna, 
my soul’s darling!” exclaimed the 
banker. 

“QO yes! the beautiful long Turkish 
one,” cried Minna, springing up, and 
presently returned, bearing a long 
cherry-stick covered with a scarlet 
and gold cloth, at one end an en- 
amelled amber mouth-piece, a gilded 
pipe at the other. In she came 
dancing, wand in hand, and looking 
like a fairy! 

“Stop!” she said; “I must light 
it for Herr George.” (By Jupiter! 
there was a way that girl had of 
pronouncing my name, “ George,” 
which [ never heard equalled before 
or since.) And accordingly, bidding 
her sister get fire, she put herself in 
the prettiest attitude ever seen: with 
one little foot put forward, and her 
head thrown back, and a little hand 
holding the pipe-stick between finger 
and thumb, and a pair of red lips 
kissing the amber mouth-picce with 
the sweetest smile ever mortal saw. 
Her sister, giggling, lighted the to- 
bacco, and presently you saw issuing 
from between those beautiful, smil- 
ing, red lips of Minna’s a little curl- 
ing, graceful, white smoke, which 
rose soaring up to the ceiling. I 
swear, I felt quite faint with the fra- 
grance of it. 

When the pipe was lighted, she 
brought it to me with quite as pretty 
an attitude and a glance that 
Psha! I gave old Moses Liéwe four- 
teen pounds sterling for that pipe that 
very evening; and as for the mouth- 
piece, I would not part with it away 
from me, but I wrapped it up in a 
glove that I took from the table, and 
put both into my breast-pocket ; and 
next morning, when Charley Wilder 
burst suddenly into my room, he 
found me sitting up in bed in a green 
silk night-cap, a little apricot-co- 
loured glove lying on the counter- 
pane before me, your humble servant 
employed in mumbling the mouth- 
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piece as if it were a bit of barley- 
sugar. 

He stopped, stared, burst into a 
shriek of laughter, and made a rush 
at the glove on the counterpane ; but, 
in a fury, I sent a large single-vol- 
umed Tom Moore (I am not a po- 
etical man, but [ must confess I was 
reading some passages in Lalla Rookh 
that 1 found applicable to my situa- 
tion)—I sent, I say, a Tom Moore at 
his head, which, luckily, missed him ; 
and to which he responded by seizing 
a bolster and thumping me outrage- 
ously. It was lucky that he was a 
good-natured fellow, and had only 
resorted to that harmless weapon, for 
I was in such a fury that I certainly 
would have murdered him at the 
least insult. 


[ did not murder him then; but if 


he peached a single word upon the 
subject, I swore 1 would, and Wilder 
knew I was a man of my word. He 
was not unaware of my /endre for 
ae — and was for passing 
some his delicate light-dragoon 
jokes <a it and her; but these, ' too, 
I sternly cut short. 

“Ww hy, cuth me, if I don’t think 
you want to mawwy her!” blurted 
out Wilder. 

“ Well, sir,” 
I do?" 

“What! mawwy the daughter of 
that thwindling old clotheman r | 
tell you what, Fitth- Boodle, they al- 
wayth thaid you were mad in the 
wee'ment, and, run me thwough, if I 
don’t think you are.’ 

‘The man,” says I, “sir, who 
oii address Mademoiselle Lowe in 
any but an honourable way is a 
scoundrel ; and the man who says a 
word against her character is a liar!” 

After a little further parley (which 
Wilder would not have continued 
but that he wanted to borrow money 
of me), that — un retired, de- 
claring that “I wath ath thulky ath 
a bear with a thaw head,” and left 
me to my apricot-coloured glove and 
my amber mouth-piece. 

Wilder's assertion that I was going 
to act up to opinions which T had 
always professed, and to marry Minna 
Liwe, certainly astounded me, and 

gave me occasion for thought. Marry 
the daughter of a Jew banker! I, 
George ‘Fitz-Boodle! ‘That would 
never do; not unless she had a mil- 
lion to her fortune, at least, and it 


said I, “and suppose 
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was not probable that a humble 
dealer at Bonn could give her so 
much. But, marry her or not, Ll 
could not refrain from the sweet 
pleasure of falling in love with her, 
and shut my eyes to the morrow that 
I might properly enjoy the day. 
Shortly after Wilder’s departure, 
little Hirsch paid his almost daily 
visittome. I determined—and won- 
dered that I had never thought of the 
scheme before—sagely to sound him 
regarding Minna’s fortune, and to 
make use of him as my letter and 
message-carrier. 

“ Ah, Hirsch! my lion of Judah ! 
says I, “you have brought me i 
pipe-stick; have you?” 

“Yes, my lord, and seven pounds 
of the tobacco you said you liked. 
*Tis real Syrian, ‘and a great bargain 
you get it, I promise.’ 

“Egad!” replied I, affecting an air 
of much careless ingenuousnesss. 
“Do you know, Hirsch, my boy, 


that the youngest of the Miss Lowes 
Anna, I think you call 


— Miss 
her 

“ Minna,” said Tlirsch, with a grin. 

“ Well, Minna—Minna, Hirsch, is 
a devilish fine girl; upon my soul now, 
she is.” 

“Do you really think so?” says 
Hirsch. 

“*Pon my honour, I do. And yes- 
terday, when she was lighting the 
pipe-stick, she looked ; so confoundedly 
handsome that I—I quite fell in love 
with her; really I did.” 

“To! Vell, you do our people 
great honour, I’m sure,” answered 
Hirsch. 

“ Father 

“Varm ! 
varm ?” 

“Why, rich. We call a rich man 
warm in England; only you don't 
understand the language. How much 
will he give his daughter ?” 

“Oh! very little. Not a veek of 
your income, my lord,” said Hirsch. 

“Pooh, pooh! You always talk 
of me as if I'm rich; but I tell you 
I am poor—exceedingly poor.” 

“ Go away vid you!” said Hirsch, 
incredulously. “ You poor! I vish 
I had a year of your income; that I 
do” (and T have no doubt he did, or 
of the revenue ofany one else). “Td 
be a rich man, and have de best house 
in Bonn.” 


“Are you so very poor yourself, 


a warm man ? 
llow do you mean 
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Hirsch, that you talk in this way ?” 
asked I. 

To which the young Israelite re- 
plied, that he had not one dollar to 
rub against another ; that Mr. Lowe 
was a close man; and finally (upon 
my pressing the point, like a cunning 
dog as I was!), that he would do 
any thing to earn a little moncy. 

“lirsch,” said I, like a wicked 
young reprobate and Don Juan, 
“will you carry a letter to Miss 
Minna Lowe ?” 

Now there was no earthly reason 
why I should have made a twopenny- 
postman of Mr. Hirsch. I 
with just as much ease 
Minna the letter myself. 
daily and for hours, and it would be 
hard if I could not find her for a 
ininute alone, or at least slip a note 
into her glove or pocket-handker- 
chief, if secret the note must be. But, 
{ don’t care to own it, I was as igno- 
rant of any love-making which re- 
quires mystery as any bishop on the 
bench, and pitched upon Hirsch, as 
it were, because in comedies and ro- 
mances that I had read the hero has 
always a go-between—a valet, or 
humble follower—who performs the 
intrigue of the picce. So I asked 
Ilirsch the above question, “ Would 
he carry a letter to Miss Minna 
Lowe ?” 

“ Give it me,” said he, with a grin. 

But the deuce of it was, it wasn’t 
written. Iosina, in the opera, has 
hers ready in her pocket, and says 
“ Eecolo qua” when Figaro makes 
the same request, so I told Hirsch 
that I would get it ready. And a 
very hard task I found ‘it too, in 
sitting down to compose the docu- 
ment. It shall be in verse, thought 
[, for Minna understands some Eng- 
lish ; but there is no rhyme to Minna, 
asevery body knows, except acockney, 
who might make “thinner, dinner, 
winner,” &c. answer to it. And as 
for Lowe, it is just as bad. Then it 
bécame, as I thought, my painful 
duty to send her a note in French ; 
and in French finally it was composed, 
and I blush now when I think of the 
nonsense and bad grammar it con- 
tained —the conceit above all. The 
easy vulgar assurance of victory with 
which I >a raw lad from the stupidest 
country in Europe, assailed one of 
the most beautiful women in the 
world! 


inight 
have given 
T saw her 
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Hirsch took the letter, and to bribe 
the fellow to silence, I agreed to pur- 
chaseagreat hidecousamethyst brooch, 
which he had offered me a dozen 
times for sale, and which I had always 
refused till now. He said it had been 
graciously received, but as all the 
family were present in the eyening 
when I called, of course no allusion 
could be made to the note; but I 
thought Minna looked particularly 
kind, as I sat and lost a couple of 
fredericks at écarté to a very stout 
Israclite lady, Madame Lowe, junior, 
the wife of Monsieur Solomon Lowe. 

think it was on this night, or the 
next, that I was induced to purchase 
a bale of remarkably fine lawn for 
shirts, for old Léwe had every thing 
to sell, as is not uncommon with men 
of his profession and persuasion ; and 
had I expressed a fancy for a coffin 
or a hod of mortar, I have no doubt 
Ilirsch would have had it at my door 
next morning. 

I went on sending letters to Minna, 
copying them out “of a useful little 
work called Le Petit Sécrétaire Fran- 
cais, and easily adapting them to cir- 
cumstances, by altering a phrase here 
and there. Day and night I used to 
dangle about the house. It was pro- 
voking, to be sure, that Minna was 
never alone now; her sister or Ma- 
dame Solomon were always with her, 
and as they naturally spoke German, 
of which language I knew but few 
words, my evenings were passed in 
sighing, ogling, and saying nothing. 
[ must have been a very charming 
companion. One evening was pretty 
much like another. Four or five 
times in the week old Liéwe would 
drop in and sell me a bargain. Ber- 
lin-iron chains and trinkets for my 
family at home, Naples soap, a case 
of eau de Cologne ; a beautiful dress- 
ing-gown, vind with fur for the win- 
ter; a rifle, one ofthe famous Frank- 
fort make ; a complete collection of 
the German classics; and finally, to 
my awful disgust, a set of the By- 
zantine historians. 

T must tell you that, although my 
banking fund had furnished me with 
half a stone of Syrian tobacco from 
his brother at Constantinople, and 
though the most beautiful lips in the 
world had first taught me to smoke 
it, I discovered, after a few pipes of 
the weed, that it was not so much to 
imy taste as that grown in the West 
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Indies; and as his Havannah cigars 
were also not to my liking, I was 
compelled, not without some scruples 
of conscience at my infidelity, to pro- 
cure my smoking supplies elsewhere. 

And now I come to the fatal part 
of my story. Wilder, who was like- 
wise an amateur of the weed, once 
came to my lodgings in the company 
of a tobacconist whom he patronised, 
and who brought several boxes and 
samples for inspection. Herr Rohr, 
which was the gentleman’s name, sat 
down with us, his wares were very 
good, and—must Lown it?—I thought 
it would be a very clever and prudent 
thing on my part to exchange some 
of my rare Syrian against his canas- 
ter and Havannahs. I vaunted the 
quality of the goods to him, and, 
going into the inner room, returned 
with a packet ofthe real Syrian. Herr 
Rohr looked at the parcel rather con- 
temptuously, I thought. 

“I have plenty of these goods in 
my shop,” said he. 

“ Why, you don’t thay tho,” says 
Wilder, with a grin; “ith the weal 
wegular ‘Thywian. My friend Fitth- 
Boodle got it from hith bankerth, and 
no mithtake !” 

“Was it from Mr. Rowe?” says 
Rohr, with another proyoking snecr. 

“Exactly. His brother Israel sent 
it from Constantinople.” 

“Bah!” says Rohr. “TI sold this 
very tobacco, seven pounds of it, at 
fourteen groschen a pound, to Miss 
Minna Léwe and little Mr. Hirsch, 
who came express to my shop for it. 
Here’s my seal,” says Mr. Rohr. And 
sure enough he produced, from aver 
fat and dirty forefinger, a seal, which 
bore the engraying on the packet. 

“You sold that to Miss Minna 
Liwe?” groaned poor George Fitz- 
Boodle. 

“ Yes, and she bated me down half 
a gros in the price. Heaven help 
you, sir! she always makes the bar- 
gains for her father. ‘There’s some- 
thing so pretty about her that we 
can’t resist her.” 

“* And do you thell wineth, too,— 
‘Thypwuth and Médoc, hay?” con- 
tinued the brute Wilder, enjoying 
the joke. 

“No,” answered Mr. Rohr, with 
another confounded sneer. “ He 
makes those himself; but I have 
some very fine Médoc and Greek 
wine, if his high well-born lordship 
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would like a few dozen. Shall I send 
a panier ?” 

“ Leave the room, sir!” here shouted 
J, in a voice of uncontrollable fero- 
city, and looked so wildly that little 
Rohr rushed away in a fright, and 
Wilder burst into one of his demo- 
niacal laughs again. 

“Don’t you thee, my good fwiend,” 
continued he, “ how wegularly thethe 
people have been doing you? [I tell 
your their chawacterth are known all 
over thetown. There’th notathtudent 
in the place but can give youahithtory 
of the family. Lowe ith an infarnal 
old uthuwer, and hith daughterth 
wegular mantwapth. At the Thtar, 
where I dine with the officerth of the 
garrithon, you and Minna are a 
thtandard joke. Captain Heerpauk 
wath caught himself for near six 
weekth ; young Von 'Twommel wath 
wemoved by hith fwiends ; old Colo- 
nel Blitz wath at one time tho nearly 
gone in love with the elder, that he 
would have had a divorce from hith 
lady. Among the thtudentth the ma- 
nia hath been jutht the thame. W hen- 
ever one wath worth plucking, Lowe 
uthed to have him to hith houthe 
and wob him, until at latht the wath- 
cal’th chawacter became tho well 
known, that the thtudentth in a body 
have detherted him, and you will find 
that not one of them will dance with 
hith daughterth, handthome ath they 
are. Go down to Godesberg to-night 
and thee.” 

“T am going,” answered I; “the 
young ladies asked me to drive down 
in their carriage ;” and I flung my- 
self back on the sofa and puffed 
away volumes of smoke, and tossed 
and tumbled the live-long day, with 
a horrible conviction that something 
of what Wilder had told me might 
be true, and with a vow to sacrifice, 
at least, one of the officers who had 
been laughing at me. 

There they were, the scoundrels! 
in their cursed tight frock-coats and 
hay-coloured moustachios, twirling 
round in the waltzes with the citizens’ 
daughters, when, according to pro- 
mise, I arrived with the Israelitish 
ladies at the garden at Godesherg, 
where dancing is carried on twice or 
thrice in a week. There were the 
students, with their long pipes, and 
little caps, and long hair, tippling at 
the tables under the leaves, or danc- 
ing that absurd waltz which has 
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always been the object of my con- 
tempt. The fact is, I am not a 
dancing man. 

Students and officers, I thought, 
every eye was looking at me, as I 
entered the garden with Miss Minna 
Léwe on my arm. Wilder tells me 
that I looked blue with rage, and as 
if I should cut the throat of any man 
I met. 

We had driven down in old Liwe’s 
landau, the old gentleman himself 
acting as coachman, with Mr. Hirsch 
in his best clothes by his side. In 
the carriage came Madam Solomon, 
in yellow satin; Miss Lowe, in light 
green (it is astonishing how persons 
of a light complexion will wear this 
detestable colour); Miss Minna was 
in white muslin, with a pair of black 
knit gloves on her beautiful arms, a 
pink riband round her delicate waist, 
and a pink scarf on her shoulders, 
for in those days—-and the fashion 
exists still somewhat on the Rhine— 
it was the custom of ladies to dress 
themselves in what we call an even- 
ing costume for dinner-time ; and so 
was the lovely Minna attired. As I 
sat by her on the back seat, I did not 
say one single word, I confess, but 
looked unutterable things, and forgot 
in her beauty all the suspicions of 
the morning. Ihad n't asked her to 
waltz,—for, the fact is, I didn’t know 
how to waltz (though I learned after- 
wards, as you shall hear), and so only 
begged her hand for a quadrille. 

We entered thus Mr. Blintzner’s 
garden as I have described, the men 
staring at us, the lovely Minna on 
my arm. I ordered refreshments 
for the party ; and we sat at a table 
near the boarded place where the 
people were dancing. No one came 
up to ask Minna to waltz, and I con- 
fess I was not sorry for it,—for I 
own to that dog-in-the-manger jea- 
lousy which, is common to loye,—no 
one came but poor little Hirsch, who 
had been absent to get sandwiches 
for the ladies, and came up making 
his bow just as I was asking Minna 
whether she would give no response 
to my letters. She looked surprised, 
—looked at Hirsch, who looked at 
me, and laying his hand (rather fa- 
miliarly) upon my arm, put the 
other paw to his great, red, blubber 
lips, as if enjoining silence; and, be- 
fore a word, carries off Minna, and be- 
gan twisting her round in the waltz. 
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The little brute had assumed his 
best clothes for the occasion. He had 
a white hat and a pair of white 
gloves; a green satin stock, with 
profuse studs of jewels in his shirt ; a 
yellow waistcoat, with one of pink 
Cashmere underneath; very short 
nankeen trousers, “and striped silk 
stockings; and a_ swallow - tailed, 
short-waisted, light-brown coat, with 
brass buttons; the tails whirled in 
the wind as he and his partner. spun 
round to a very quick waltz,—not 
without agility, I confess, on the 
little scoundrel’s part,—and oh, with 
what incomparable grace on Minna’s! 
The other waltzers cleared away, 
doubtless to look at her perform- 
ance; but though such a reptile was 
below my jealousy, I felt that I 
should have preferred to the same 
music to kick the little beast round 
the circle rather than see his hand 
encircling such a waist as that. 

They only made one or two turns, 
however, and came back. Minna 
was blushing very red, and very 
much agitated. 

“ Will you take one turn, Fraiilein 
Lisa?” said the active Hirsch; and 
after a little to-do on the part of the 
elder sister, she got up, and advanced 
to the dancing place. 

What was my surprise when the 
people again cleared off, and left the 
pair to perform alone! Hirsch and 
his partner enjoyed their waltz, how- 
ever, and returned, looking as ill- 
humoured as possible. The band 
struck up presently a quadrille tune. 
I would not receive any of Minna’s 
excuses. She did not wish to dance; 
she was faint,—she had no vis-a-vis. 
“ Hirsch,” said I, with much courte- 
sy, “ take out Madam Solomon, and 
come and dance.” We advanced,— 
big Mrs. Solomons and Hirsch, Min- 
na and J,—Miss Lisa remaining with 
her papa over the Rhine wine and 
sandwiches. 

There were at least twenty couple, 
who were mustering to make a quad- 
rille when we advanced. Minna 
blushed scarlet, and I felt her trem- 
bling on my arm; no doubt "twas 
from joy at dancing with the fash- 
ionable young Englander. Hirsch, 
with a low bow and a scrape, led 
Madam Solomon opposite us, and 
put himself in the fifth pggition. It 
was rather disgusting, certainly, for 
George Savage Fitz-Boodle to be 
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dancing vis-a-vis with such an animal 
as that ! 

Mr. Hirsch clapped his hands with 
a knowing air, to begin. I looked 
up from Minna (what I had been 
whispering to her must not be con- 
cealed,—in fact, I had said so pre- 
viously, es ist sehr warm; but I said 
it with an accent that must have 
gone to her heart),—when I say I 
looked up from her lovely face, I 
found that every one of the other 
couple had retired, and that we four 
were left to dance the quadrille by 
ourselves ! 

Yes, by Heavens! it wasso! Min- 
na, from being scarlet, turned ghastl 
pale, and would have fallen back 
had I not encircled her with my arm. 
“Tm ill,” said she; “let me go back 
to my father.” “You must dance,” 
said I, and held up my clenched fist 
at Hirsch, who I thought would have 
moved off too; on which the little 
fellow was compelled to stop. And 
so we four went through the quad- 
rille. 

The first figure seemed to me to 
last a hundred thousand years. I 
don’t know how Minna did not fall 
down and faint; but gathering cou- 
rage all of a sudden, and throwing a 
quick, fierce look round about her, 
as if in defiance, and a look which 
made my little angel for a moment 
look like a little demon, she went 
through the dance with as much 
gracefulness as a duchess. As for 
me,—at first the whole air seem- 
ed to be peopled with grinning 
faces, and I moved about almost 
choked with rage and passion. Then 
gradually the film of fury wore off, 
and I became wonderfully calm,— 
nay, had the leisure to look at Mon- 
sieur Hirsch, who performed all the 
steps with wonderful accuracy; and 
at every one of the faces round about 
it, officers, students, and citizens. 
None of the gentlemen, probably, 
liked my face,—for theirs wore, as I 
looked at them, a very grave and de- 
mure expression. But as Minna was 
dancing, I heard a voice behind her 
ery, sneeringly, “ Brava!” I turned 
quickly round, and caught the 
speaker. He turned very red, and 
so betrayed himself. Our eyes met, 
—it was a settled thing. There was 
no need of any further arrangement, 
and it was then, as I have said, that 
the film cleared off; and I haye to 
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thank Capt. Heerpauk for getting 
through the quadrille without an 
apoplexy. 

“ Did you hear that—that voice, 
Herr George ?” said Miss Minna, 
looking beseechingly in my face, and 
trembling on my arm, as I led her 
back to her father. Poor soul! I 
saw it all at once. She loved me,— 
I knew she did, and trembled lest I 
should run into any danger. I stut- 
tered, stammered, vowed I did not 
hear it; at the same time swearing 
inwardly an oath of the largest di- 
mensions, that I would cut the throat 
whence that “Brava!” issued. I 
left my lady for a moment, and find- 
ing Wilder out, pointed the man to 
him. 

“Oh, Heerpauk,” sayshe. “ What 
do you want with him ?” 

“ Charley,” says I, with much he- 
roism and ferocity, “ Iwant to shoot 
him ; just te)l himso.” And when, on 
demurring, I swore I would go and 
pull the captain’s nose on the ground, 
Wilder agreed to settle the business 
for me ; and I returned to our party. 

It was quite clear that we could 
not stay longer in the gardens. 
Loéwe’s carriage was not to come for 
an hour yet; for the banker would 
not expend money in stabling his 
horses at the inn, and had accordingly 
sent them back to Bonn. What 
should we do? There is a ruined 
castle at Godesberg, which looks 
down upon the fair green plain of 
the Rhine, where Mr. Blintzner’s 
house stands (and let the reader be 
thankful that I don’t give a descrip- 
tion of scenery here): there is, I say, 
a castle at Godesberg. “ Explorons 
le shatto,” says 1; which clegant 
French Hirsch translated; and this 
suggestion was adopted by the five 
Israelites, to the fairest of whom I 
offered my arm. ‘The lovely Minna 
took it, and away we went ;- Wilder, 
who was standing at the gate, giving 
me a nod, to say all was right. I 
saw him presently strolling up the 
hill after me, with a Prussian officer, 
with whom he was talking. Old 
Lowe was with his daughter, and as 
the old banker was infirm, the pair 
walked but slowly. Monsieur Hirsch 
had given his arm to Madam Solo- 
mon. She was a fat woman; the 
consequence was, that Minna and I 
were soon considerably a-head of the 
rest of the party, and were ascending 
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the hill alone. I sajd several things 
to her, such as only lovers say. 
“ Com il fay bo issy,” says I, in the 
most insinuating way. No answer. 
“ Es ist etwas kalt,’ even I con- 
tinued, admirably varying my phrase. 
She did not speak ; os was agitated 
by the events of the evening, and no 
wonder. 

That fair round arm resting on 
mine,—that lovely creature walking 
by my side in the ez ‘im moonlight,—-the 
silver Rhine flashing before us, with 
Drachenfels and the Seven Moun- 
tains rising clear in the distance,—the 
music of the dance coming up to us 
from the plain below,—the path 
winding eyery now and then into the 
darkest foliage, and at the next mo- 
ment giving us rich views of the 
moonlit river and plain below. Could 
any man but feel the influence of a 
scene so exquisitely lovely ? 

“ Minna,” says I, as she wouldn't 
speak,—* Minna, I love you; you 
have known it long, long ago, I know 
you have. Nay, do not withdraw your 
hand ; your heart has spoken for me. 
Be mine then!” and taking her 


hand, I kissed it rapturously, and 


should have proceeded to her cheek, 
no doubt, when —— she gave me a 
swinging box on the gar, started 
back, and incontinently fell a seream- 
ing as loudly as any woman cycr 
did. 

“ Minna, Minna!” I heard the 
voice of that cursed Hirsch shouting. 
“ Minna, meine gattin!’ and he 
rushed up the hill; and Minna 
flung herself in his arms, crying, 

* Lorenzo, my husband, save me!’ r 

The Lowe family, Wilder, and his 
friend, came skurrying up the hill at 
the same time ; and we formed what 
in the theatres they call a tableau. 

* You coward!” says Minna, her 
eyes flashing fire, “who could see a 
woman insulted, and neyer defend 
her?” 

“You coward!” roared Hirsch ; 
“ coward as well as profligate! You 
communicated to me your lawless 
love for this angel,—to me, her af- 
iianced husband; and you had the 
audacity to send her letters, not one 
of which, so help me Heaven, has 
been received. Yes, you will laugh 
at Jews,—will you, you brutal Eng- 
lishman? You will insult our peo- 
pee you, you stupid islander ? 

Psha! I spit upon you!” and here 
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Monsieur Hirsch snapped his fingers 

in my face, holding Minna at the 

same time round the waist, who thus 

became the little monster’s buckler. 
* * * % 

They presently walked away, and 
left me in a pleasant condition. | 
was actually going to fight a duel on 
the morrow for the sake of this fury, 
and jt appeared she had flung me off 
for cowardice. I had allowed myself 
to be swindled by her father, and 
insulted by her filthy little bride- 
groom, and for what? All the con- 
solation I got from Wilder was,—* | 
told you tho, my boy, but you 
wouldn't lithn, you gweat thoopid, 
blundewing ignowamuth; and now 

shall have to thee you shot and 
buwied to-mowow; and I dare thay 
you won't even remember me in your 
will. Captain Schliiger,” continued 
he, presenting me to his companion, 
* Mr. Titz-Boodle ; the captain acts 
for Heerpauk in the morning, and 
we were just talking matters over, 
when Webecca yonder quied out, 
and we found her in the amrth of 
Bwian de Bois Guilbert here.” 

Captain Schliiger was a little, so- 
cial, good-humoured man, with a 
moustachio of a straw and silyer mix- 
ed, and a brilliant purple sabre-cut 
across a rose-coloured nose. He had 
the iron cross at his button-hole, and 
looked, as he was, a fierce little fighter. 
But he was too kind-hearted to al- 
low of two boys needlessly cutting 
each other's throats; and much to 
the disappointment of Wilder, doubt- 
less, who had been my second in the 
Martingale affair, and enjoyed no 
better sport, he said, in English, 
laughing, “ Vell, make your mint 
casy, my goot young man, I tink 
you af got into enough sgrabes about 
dis tam Shewess ; and dat you and 
Heerpauk haf no need to blow each 
other’s brains off.” 

“Ath for Fitth 
burst out Wilder, “ that'th out of the 
quethtion. He gave the challenge, 
you know; and how the dvoth ith he 
to apologithe now ?” 

“IIe gave the challenge, and you 
took it, and you are de greatest fool 
of de two. I say the two young men 
shall not fight ;” and then the honest 
captain entered into a history of the 
worthy family of Israel, which would 
haye saved me at least fifty pounds 
had I known it sooner. It did not 
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differ in substance from what Rohr 
and Wilder had both told me in the 
morning. ‘The venerable Liéwe was 
a great thief and extortioner; the 
daughters were employed as decoy- 
ducks, in the first 4 for the uni- 
versity and the garrison, and after- 
wards for young strangers, such as 
my wise self, who visited the place. 
There was some very sad story about 
the elder Miss Lowe and a tutor from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
came to Bonn on a reading tour; 
but Iam not at liberty to set down 
here the particulars. And with re- 
gard to Minna, there was a still more 
dismal history. A fine, handsome 
young student, the pride of the uni- 
versity, had first ruined himself 
through the offices of the father, and 
then shot himself for love of the 
daughter; from which time the 
whole town had put the family into 
Coventry; nor had they appeared 
for two years in public yntil upon 
the present occasion with me. As for 
Monsieur Hirsch, he did not care. 
Iie was of a rich Frankfort family of 
the peoples, serving his apprentice- 
ship with Lowe, a cousin, and the 


destined husband of the younger 


daughter. He traded as much as he 
could on his own account, and would 
run upon any errand, and buy or 
sell any thing for a consideration. 
And so, instead of fighting Captain 
Ileerpauk, I agreed willingly enough 
to go back to the hotel at Godesberg, 
and shake hands with that officer. 
The reconciliation, or, rather, the 
acquaintance between us, was effected 
over a bottle of wine, at Mr. Blintz- 
ner’s hotel ; and we rode comfortably 
back in a drosky together to Bonn, 
where the friendship was still more 
closely cemented by a supper. At 
the close of the repast, eae 
made a speech on England, father- 
land, and German truth and love, 
and kindly saluted me with a kiss, 
which is at any lady’s service who 
peruses this little narrative. 
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As for Mr. Hirsch, it must be 
confessed, to my shame, that the 
next morning a gentleman having 
the air of an old clothesman off 
duty presented me with an envelope, 
containing six letters of my composi- 
tion addressed to Miss Minna Lowe 
(among them was a little poem in 
English, which has since called tears 
from the eyes of more than one 
lovely girl); and, furthermore, a 
letter from himself, in which he, 
Baron Hirsch, of Mirschenwald (the 
scoundrel, like my friend Wilder, 
purchased his title in the “ Awth- 
twian Thervith”)—in which he, I 
say, Baron Iirsch, of Hirschenwald, 
challenges me for insulting Miss 
Minna Lowe, or demanded an apo- 
logy. 

This, I said, Mr. Hirsch might have 
whenever he chose to come and fetch 
it, pointing to a horsewhip which 
lay in a corner; but that he must 
come early, as I proposed to quit 
Bonn the next morning. The baron’s 
friend, hearing this, asked whether I 
would like some remarkably fine ci- 
gars for my excursion, which he 
could give me a great bargain? He 
was then shewn to the door by my 
body-seryant; nor did Hirsch yon 
Ilirschenwald come for the apology. 

Twice every year, however, I get a 
letter from him, dated Frankfort, 
and proposing to make me a present 
of a splendid palace in Austria or 
Bohemia, or 200,000 florins, should I 
prefer money. I saw his lady at 
Frankfort only last year, in a front 
box at the theatre, loaded with dia- 
monds, and at least sixteen stone in 
weight. 

Ah! Minna, Minna! thou mayest 
grow to be as ugly as sin, and as fat 
as Daniel Lambert, but I have the 
amber mouth-piece still, and swear 
that the pretticst lips in Jewry have 
kissed it! 

The MS. here concludes with a 
rude design of a young lady smoking 
a pipe. 
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PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


Ir seems as if we had discovered an 
oasis in the bleak desert sheltered 
from the biting influences of the 
world and green amid surrounding 
barrenness, when we find a writer, 
with his work pouring out thoughts 
and feelings of unmingled peace and 
gladness. ‘There is so prevailing a taste 
for party excitement, so morbid a 
thirst for strong earthly stimulants, 
so much willingness to subordinate, 
not merely feeling, but judgment to 
party, that a writer, untainted by the 
contaminating influence, stands out a 
perfect phenomenon, like a creation 
of an other world—a production of 
another climate. Yet why should 
this be so? May not the world of 
letters have its catholicity as real as 
the world of faith? May it not be 
possible to take a flight swift and 
high above the range of this world’s 
attraction, and from that point view 
and review the past and the present, 
and render fixed and legible the ca- 
tholic good, dropping the particular 
evil? In almost every character 
whose name is recorded in history 
there has been much bright—and 
meant to live. In none has the whole 
man been unmixed evil. Heaven 
alone is the dwelling-place of unal- 
loyed purity; hell, alone of unal- 
loyed sin. But earth is a chequered 
scene, and each of its inhabitants, in 
harmony with his habitation, is made 
up of good and evil. Is it not pos- 
sible, then, to conjure up the lives and 
histories of the dead, not to dwell upon 
their failings, but upon their worth, 
thereby to familiarise our minds with 
the holy and the good only of Christ- 
ian character, if, perchance, the hal- 
lowed contagion may infect us? By 
descending, as it were, into the graves 
of the pious and illustrious dead, we 
may expect, like him who was cast into 
the grave of Elisha, to receive new 
life. It may be found possible, with 
faithful and impartial retrospect from 
some point above the distorting me- 
dium of earthly party, to contemplate 
such men as Fénélon, and Leighton, 
and Norris of Bemerton; and, not- 
withstanding the chasm that may lie 


between the system they belonged to, 
it may be seen that in the character 
of each there was much so superior 
to human system, that they are not 
to be “judged by its principles. 
Southey, as quoted by Mr. Willmott, 
believes that Fénélon could have 
converted the papal chair itself into 
an instrument of happiness in the 
world—ano easy task, to be sure, and 
probably the archbishop might have 
found it to be somewhat as young 
Melancthon found old Adam, the old 
pope, too strong for the young pre- 
late. Coleridge has recorded the 
name of Fénélon among those whose 
outward garments only have been 
singed by the furnace of apostasy. 
There was, unquestionably, much 
that was sweet and impressive in the 
character of Fénélon, but it is still to 
be ascertained how much of his cha- 
racter was the just expression of sa- 
cred Christian principle, and how 
much may have sprung from natural 
gentleness and amiability. 

“Fénélon,” says Channing, “ saw far 
into the human heart, and especially into 
the lurkings of self-love. He looked with 
a piercing eye through the disguises of 
sin; but he knew sin not, as most men 
do, by bitter experience of its power so 
much as by his knowledge and experi- 
ence of virtue. Deformity was revealed 
to him by his refined perception and in- 
tense love of moral beauty. The light 
which he carried with him into the dark 
corners of the human heart, and by which 
he laid open its most hidden guilt, was 
that of celestial goodness. Hence, though 
the severest of censors, he is the most 
pitying. Nota tone of asperity escapes 
him. He links a human error with an 
angel’s tenderness—with tears which an 
angel might shed —and this reconciles 
and binds us to our race at the very mo- 
ment of revealing its corruptions.” 

There is, doubtless, much worthy 
of admiration in the character of 
Fénélon, and more than his writings 
reveal, if we consider the unfavour- 
able atmosphere in which his nature 
pined and his principles grew up. 
The court of Louis XIV., from which 
Rochefoucauld gathered his maxims, 
was not fitted to be the nursery of a 
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great or good man. He was a priest 
of a communion vitally diseased ; de- 
nied by his profession the softening 
influences of domestic ties, and bound 
down to a system of duties and devo- 
tions which his own great mind as- 
sured him was of the earth earthy. 
Yet was it true of Fénélon that he 
rose superior to the system, and 
breathed a fresher and freer air than 
convents, and cells, and oratories, and 
courts furnished. While we admit 
this, we do not agree with the obsex- 
vations which have dropped from the 
pen of the American writer referred 
to. He says:— 


“« His virtue is broad enough to shield 
his whole church from that unmeasured, 
undistinguishing reprobation with which 
Protestant zeal has too often assailed it. 
Whoever remembers that the Catholic 
communion numbers in its ranks more 
than one hundred millions of souls, pro- 
bably more than all other Christian 
churches together, must shudder at the 
sentence of proscription which has some- 
times been passed on this immense por- 
tion of human beings. It is true that 
greater justice were done to this ancient 
and wide-spread community. The Ca- 
tholic church has produced some of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, and 
this is proof enough of its possessing all 
the means of salvation. Who that hears 
the tone of contempt in which it is some- 
times named would suspect that Char- 
lemagne, Alfred, Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Tasso, Bossuet, Pascal, Des Cartes, 
were Catholics?” 


Really this reasoning is very ab- 
surd. What connexion there can be 
between the means of salvation and 
the paintings of Michael Angelo, or 
the poetry of Tasso, or the atoms of 
Descartes, it is beyond our power to 
divine. Bossuet was obliged to fine 
down and fritter away the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of his faith ; Pascal 
was cast forth from the bosom of that 
very communion of which he is here 
referred to as an ornament and glory ; 
and it is more than a question if Al- 
fred or Charlemagne believed in the 
worst dogmas of the Vatican. We 
believe the faith of both was far 
nearer that of Queen Victoria than 
that of Pope Gregory XVI. This 
sort of logic is very much akin to 
that of the honourable member for 
Newark, who infers that the soil of 
the church of Rome must have been 
rich when it threw up a Luther and 
an Erasmus ; on whom the extremest 
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dissenter might retort, and contend 
that the soil of Puritanism must haye 
been richer still, seeing it threw up a 
Milton. Than this nothing can be 
more absurd. Bad reasoning is al- 
ways productive of serious mischief 
to a good cause. But there is nothing 
of this sort in the pages of Mr. Will- 
mott; they are like those of his 
Christian poets, full of rich poetry 
sustained by pure principle. He 
seems to have read England with a 
poet’s and a Christian's eye, finding 
in every county gems. 


“ How often in riding past the retired 

village of Fresingfield has the venerable 
form of Sancroft presented itself to my 
eyes. - * * * 
The churchyard of Boldre, with its 
beautiful glimpses of forest scenery, 
and that romantic dell, with its running 
stream and overhanging trees, where 
Mompesson preached to his afflicted pa. 
rishioners, are haunts of contemplation. 
The burial-ground of Welwyn, where 
the mournful yew-branches are reflected 
in the moonlight, yet echoes with the 
footsteps of Young. Our cathedrals and 
old churches, grey with the wind and rain 
of centuries, speak to the heart through 
the eye. There Death is never unlovely, 
but meets us with the Gospel upon his 
lips and the garland of hope upon his 
forehead. Addison might well delight 
to pass an afternoon among the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey. ‘The truest and 
most cheering eloquence speaks from the 
grave of piety. The white marble monu- 
ment of William of Wykeham isa livelier 
exhortation to Christian benevolence than 
a philosophic treatise upon generosity. 
Meekness and gentleness gather new 
courage from the mortal abiding place of 
Andrews.” 


It is in this truly Christian spirit 
that Mr. Willmott has descended 
into the records of the past, and 
from long-forgotten associations has 
extracted and fixed pictures of Christ- 
ian life replete with beauty. 


‘ Literature can embalm the remains 
of genius, and protect them from the 
hand of the spoiler in her sacred temple. 
If our hearts are touched with tender 
gratitude when we tread on ground which 
has been consecrated by learning, within 
whose bosum sleep the ashes of the 
scholars who have increased the stores 
of human wisdom, or of the philosophers 
who have traced the footsteps of Provi- 
dence in His works; if we delight to 
keep green the sepulchres of poets who 
have cheered with their music the sor- 
rows of life; our feelings become far 
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liveliét and far purer, when we linger 
newr the homes of the Nurses of oir 
spiritual knowledge ; when the graves we 
adorn belong to a Latimer, a Hammond, 
ot a Leighton, ‘The humblest memorial 
has a value in our eyes; and the old 
oaken chair of Bede at Jarrow awakes 
the most serious recollections. The 
churchyard of Higham becomes endeared 
to us by the remains of Hall; and while 
walking under the beautiful chestnut- 
trees of Penshurst, the notes of Sidney, 
of Jonson, and of Waller, ate forgotten 
in the graver accents of Hammond, 
We enter the old church; and thé eye 
wanders from the surrounding monu- 
inents of the heroes and knights of old, 
to eaze on that altar from which the 
zealous minister of Christ délivered the 
oracles of truth, or distributed the bread 
of sacred remembrance, and the wine, 
which does indeed ‘ make glad the heart 
of man.’ 

** But in wandering among the homes, 
or through the burial-ground, of our Mas- 
ters in Israel, we are painfully reminded 
how few of their tombs are beautified 
by the offerings of affection; how many 
are ove rgrown with weeds of centuries ; 
how many want even a pillar of remem - 
brance,—a ‘ Siste, Viator!’ to arrest the 
footstep of the passer-by. The sepulchres 
of the patriarchs of our religion, and our 
sacred eloquence, should not be thus 
forsaken. ‘The myrtle ought to encircle 
them, and the flowers to deck the turf 
over their heads, while 


‘ Nota hillock moulders near that spot, 
By one dishonour’d, or by all forgot.’ 


“It is good for the Christian to be 
here. In this solitude of death he medi- 
tates with solemn, but tender love, upon 
those who, after finishing their course 
and keeping the faith, have departed with 
their sheaves. He calls to mind their 
rich and serious eloquence, tinctured by 
the rays of heaven; their illuminated 
wisdom ; their costly eradition; théir 
singleness of heart ; their sleepless faith ; 
and list of all, and more than all, their 
self-devotion to God, subduing every 
passion to His service, relinquishing 
every enjoyment for His suke, counting 
every loss gainin Hiscause, A devotion, 
which enabled them to look upon sorrow, 
asa baptism unto immortality ; on life, as 
a garment to be thrown aside without 
regret; and upon death itself; a8 the 
introduction to a matriage-supper. A 
devotion, which no suffermgs could van- 
quish, no penuty exhaust, no temptations 
allure; which smiled upon the instru: 
ments of torture, embraced the flame of 
persecution, and survived, to borrow the 
noble metaphor of Sir Thomas Brown, 
Aven ® fhe arms of fire, 
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‘ Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim ; 
QOur claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk witli God, to be divinely free, 
‘To soar, and to anticipate the skies ! 
Yet few remember them, They lived 

unknown, 
Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaven !’ 


** Tt becomes us, thérefore, to muse 
upon oar ancestors in the faith with re. 
ligious awe atid affection. It was said by 
Bishop Patrick, of the inhabitants of his 
happy city, that the beauty on which 
they fix their eyes imprints its own form 
upon their hearts, and makes them fair 
and lovely with the qualities which they 
delight to behold. May our contempla- 
tions be equally blessed! The grace of 
God can sanctify the picture of a martyr 
to the profit of our souls. If in the 
spirit of humble faith we descend into 
their graves, we may hope, like him who 
was cast into the tomb of Elisha, to re- 
ceive new life and vigour. 

* Fox; in his remarks on the utility of 
his great work, hesitates not to make the : 
later equal with the earlier martyrs 
those, who perished at the stake in Ox- 
ford, with those who fought with beasts 
at Ephesus. ‘The first were the husband. 
men who sowed and fertilised the barren 
fields of the Church ; the second followed 
after to enrith them with their blood. 
We owe the harvest of truth to both. 
‘Their histories are given for our example, 
to instruct, to ennoble, to cheer us. ‘ We 
have great pleasure,’ says Mr. Melvill, 
‘if; in visitmg the pious cottager, we 
find, in addition to the Bible (which is 
emphatically the poor man’s library), he 
has on his shelf some pieces of Christian 
biography, the histories of certain of those 
devoted sérvdnts of God who Were 
burning and shining lights in their gener- 
ation; and who bequeathied their memory 
as a rich legacy to posterity.’ The in- 
fluence of such works; when conceived 
in a spirit of catholic charity, is indeed 
most salutary and lasting. ‘These flowers 
in cottage-windows remind the humble 
Villager of the gardens from which they 
were gatheréd. For the life of 
good man résembles a plot of ground, 
dilige ntly cultivated and warmed by sun- 
ahine, and watéred by rain and dew. 

“« How different,’ Was the remark of 
Addison, ‘ ig the view of past life in the 
man who is grown old in knowledge and 
wisdom front that of him who is grown 
old in ignorance and folly! ‘he latter 
is like the owner of a barren country, 
that fills his eye with the prospect ot 
naked hills and plains, which produce 
nothing éither profitable or ornamental ; 
the other beholds a beantiful and spacious 
hindseupe, divitled into defichtfal eardens 


every 
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green meadows, fruitful fields, and can 
searce cast his eye on a single spot of 
his possessions that is not covered with 
some beautiful plant or flower.’ These 
allurements to virtue are never w anting, 
even in the most desolate places ofhuman 
life. Bossuet, in his oration upon Condé, 
introduces a magnificent image from Au. 
gustin, to illustrate the sudden sppear- 
ances of men who, at long intervals, 
dazzle the eyes of the world by the splen- 
dour of their exploits. God, he says, 
has created them, like the sun, to illu- 
minate the theatre of life, and to charm 
us with the lustre of their rising, and 
the colours of their decline. Viewed 
uoder this aspect, the tridmphs of the 
Macedonian, the court of the Persian, 
the armies of the Roman, resemble a 
mechanism for the decoration of the 
world. Nor would the philosopher deem 
the metaplior unjust. The Muses have 
been awakened by the trumpet. Genius 
has employed its hundred hands of art to 
embellish the sepulchres of departed 
warriors; and the student is lighted 
through the gloom and tempest of history 
by the shrines of en Alexander or a 
Cesar. But if God, for His own wise 
and mysterious purposes, has permitted 
these stars to bewilder tli¢ eyes of men 
by their beams, and to eticitele wicked- 
ness with a brilliant ray, He has given 
far brighter planets to guide his people 
through the wilderness of this present 


existerice, to enlighten the eclipses of 


national virtue, and to mark the path to 
the feet of Him unto whom the gold and 
incense of learning are to be offered. 


Good men, was the admirable saying of 


Ben Jonson, are the stars of the world, 
and God will never suffer them to be 
efitirely wanting. Ile never has. When- 
ever the enemy comes in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord uptifts a standard 
against it. He Himself has spoken the 
delightful assurance. We may read a 
confirmation of the Divine promise in the 
annals of our own country. When Re- 
ligion receded before the sword of the 
Saxon, and ‘Truth seemed to suspend her 
flicht only for a little season, in that 
hour of gloom and fear, the monastery of 
Jona, amid whose ruins the piety of 
Johnson grew warmer, was founded by 
St. Columba, and became the nursery of 
sacred wisdom to England. At a later 
period we find Grostéte diffusing intel- 
lectual light throughout the land, over- 
ruling the weakness of the third Henry, 
defying the arrogance of papal tyranny, 
and cherishing learning in the bosom of 
an Academy. But why seek to shew 
what the Word of God reflects in every 
hallowed page? The tide, that swept 
over the glory and hatred of Egypt, was 
a type of that flood which will ever over- 
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whelm the pursuing enemies of thie trath ; 
and the stars of Heaven are indeed images 
of our shining and burning lights in the 
world. Ifthe noble sentiments of Felt- 
ham be appropriate and just—that the 
actions of our famous predecessors are 
beacons set upon hills to summon us to 
the defence of Virtue, it becomes ou 
duty to watch their flame, and to remove 
every object that intercepts their lustre, 
or obscures it to the common eve.” 


In Mr. Willmott’s observations on 
early preaching in England there is 
much valuable matter. The utter 
diversity existing between the modes 
of ai in the earlier years of the 
church's history and those of the 
present day is well fitted to impress 
on our minils a less bigoted attach- 
ment to the latter and a more Ca- 
tholi¢ appreciation of the spirit of 
Christian teaching. This is a lesson 
we need to learn. Latimer was one 
of the early lights of the Reforma- 
tion. Ilis sermons are characterised 
by all the faithfulness and unction of 
a virgin era, while at the same time, 
it must be admitted, they are injured 
by the coarseness of'style inseparable 
from an unimproved and unpruned 
literature. It is only desirable that, 
if we have got rid of old Latimer’s 
coarseness of diction, we should re- 
tain a double portion of his spirit 
and quickening faithfulness. Lati- 
mer’s sermons were usually preached 
in the open air. The pulpit was a 
spacious desk, into which the friends 
of the preacher erowded, and all the 
pre-eminence he enjoyed was a step 
raised a few inches. His sermons, 
like those of the early teformers in 
gerieral, were much interlarded witli 
yolitical allusions, for which Mr. 
Villmott sufficiently accounts. 

There was no press presenting a 
front to the encroachments of ty- 
ranny,—no way of reaching and 
kindling popular feeling ; and hence 
the preacher often controlled the po- 
litician, and the pulpit sent forth a 
power that oe turned the 
tide against parliament and princes. 
Cranmer was not second to Latimer 
in purging the national church from 
its corruptions. Before his days, 
the Bible was a sealed and a hidden 
book; he saw, what Luther saw, 
that the true way to save religion 
from the corruption of the few was to 
put the Bible, the source and fountaim 
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of religion, into the hands of the 
many ; and that a reformation in the 
church never could come like a sun- 
burst upon England, till the truth 
itself should be unsealed. This was a 
true feeling. He therefore chained 
a bible to every church desk, and the 
pope, to this day, has not succeeded 
in stealing it. 


“Tn regarding the intellectual features 
of the illustrious three,— Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer, we seem to behold the 
serene eyes of their youthful sovereign 
looking down upon their labours; nor 
are we forbidden to discover the guiding 


finger of Providence in the gentleness of 


Edward to cherish the seed of Truth, and 
in the resolute pride of Henry uncon- 
sciously to protect it in the ground. I 
know not why the accomplished writer 
of these verses has omitted to place 
Latimer in his picture :— 


* What a mild and pensive grace 
Beams upon young Edward's face, 
While to Cranmer’s saintly brow 

He lifts his thoughtful eye; and now 
Such a smile of sweet content 

On aged Ridley he has bent, 
That o’er his old and furrowed cheek 
Tears of holy triumph break ; 
Of the venerable pair, 
The child be sure the love doth share ; 
Joining with his their aged hands ; 
So a youthful angel stands, 
As in hallowed Writ is told, 

setwixt two faithful patriarchs old : 
What sweet winning looks and mild, 
What gentle deeds are with the child ! 
Like a golden cloud he rests 
To cheer, though late, their wintry 

breasts.’ 


“Tt might seem a paradox to assert 
that the sermons of Latimer occupy the 
same place in relation to our prose which 
the tales of Chaucer fill in relation to 
our poetry. They are not, indeed, a well 
of English, undefiled ; but healthful 
draughts may be drawn from their spring. 
‘ If you look,’ was the saying of Selden, 
‘ upon the language spoken in the Saxon 
time and the language spoken now, you 
will find the difference to be just as ifa 
man had a cloak that he wore plain in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here 
has put in a piece of red, and there a 
piece of blue, and here a piece of green, 
and there a piece of orange-tawny.’ The 
sermons of Latimer display many linea- 
ments of Saxon simplicity and strength. 
If he is frequently rough, he is very 
seldom weak. He speaks with a full 
mind in that living language which the 
heart always supplies when it is asked. 
While we commend him as he would 
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some massive church which has weathered 
the tempests of three centuries, we should 
regret to see his style of sacred archi. 
tecture restored amongstus. The preach- 
ing of Latimer, admirably adapted as it 
was to the temper and the understanding 
of his own times, offers a very dangerous 
model to inexperienced imitators. Fuller, 
who admits its usefulness in the earlier 
age of our church, mentions a sermon at 
Cambridge, constructed upon this system 
of quaint familiarity, which ‘ produced 
only laughter in the audience.’ Perhaps 
in modern days Rowland Hill revived 
most successfully the freedom and per- 
sonal applications of Latimer. Uponone 
occasion, Milner, Dean of Carlisle, said 
to him, ‘ Mr. Hill, Mr. Hill, I felt to. 
day! ’tis this slap-dash preaching, say 
what they will, that does all the good!’ 
John Wesley’s father told him that a 
choice of words proved poverty of genius. 
Immediate impression is, indeed, often 
effected by a hazardous boldness of ad. 
dress, from which the calmer mind would 
shrink back. In popular oratory, the 
harangue that reads well sounds ill. So 
thought the most popular speaker of the 
last century. Composition implies se- 
lection; and Fox, trying every word by 
the standard of Dryden, was no longer 
the antagonist of Pitt. 

““ The pulpit demands a graver de- 
meanour. Vehement rhetoric and invec- 
tive — descriptions partly sublime and 
partly grotesque — allusions to the com. 
mon transactions of life, and satirical 
delineations of character, are neither pro- 
fitable norexpedient. The ear is tickled, 
the fancy is amused, even the pulse is 
quickened ; but the heart undergoes no 
change. At that voice the dry bones do 
not move in the sepulchre of human 
corruption. All serious and temperate 
meditation is destroyed, and the feelings 
are absorbed in the single faculty of 
hearing. Goldsmith complained that 
his talents were neglected; that every 
author wrote better, because he wrote 
faster than him. ‘The situation of the 
preacher is sometimes not unlike the 
poet’s fluency ; and Dryden's character 
of the sectaries in his day continues to 
designate many of each succeeding age,— 


‘He was gifted most that loudest 
bawled.’ 


** While we avoid the errors of Lati- 
mer—the weeds of a field previously un- 
tilled in England —we may strive to 
catch some of his courage, some of his 
zeal, and some of his perseverance. It 
was the remark of the admirable Leigh- 
ton, that in peaceful times the church 
dilates more, and builds more into 
breadth ; but that in seasons of trouble 
it rises most in height. ‘Ihe spiritual 
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stature of Latimer cannot be attained to 
by us. His bow of intellectual and 
moral might we cannot hope to bend. 
But they who have succeeded him in the 
service of the temple ought, without 
doubt, to keep his example before their 
eyes. ‘lam God’s instrument,’ he de- 
clared, ‘ but for a time; it is He who 
must give the increase.’ The esteem of 
man’s judgment must be entirely rooted 
out. ‘ This is the ruin of the church, 
that ye seek to hear such sermons as are 
apt not to move compunction, but plea- 
sure; hearing them as you would hear a 
musician or singer, with a tickling sound 
and composition of words. And we act 
miserably and coldly whilst we indulge 
our own affections, which we ought to 
discard. We curiously seek after flowers 
of rhetoric, and composition, and har- 
mony, that we may sing to men, and not 
profit them ; that we may be had in ad- 
miration by them, and not teach them ; 
that we may raise delight, and not godly 
sorrow ; that we may go off with ap- 
plause and praise, and noways edily 
them in their morals.’ If apprehensions 
like those which agitated the conscience 
of Chrysostom should ever be expe- 
rienced in our time by the ministers of 
Christ, they should, like Chrysostom, 
return to their homes, and consider 
within themselves, ‘ what profit is there 
in all our labours, if our hearers reap no 
fruit from our words ?’” 


In our judgments, one of the most 
beautiful chapters in this very beau- 
tiful book is ChapterIV. Itisarich 
and eloquent comment on an other- 
wise abstract subject—patience. We 
have read sermons on patience that 
illustrated this virtue only by putting 
it toa very severe test,—a sort of ar- 
gumentum ad hominem we do not like. 
But we venture to affirm that the 
Christian and the man of taste will 
derive pleasure and profit of no or- 
dinary kind from Mr. Willmott’s 
beautiful essay. Faith is seen in it 
leaning on the bosom of Resignation ; 
Patience is seen watching thirty- 
eight years at the Pool of Bethesda ; 
the man of sin enduring the horrible 
ordeal of the furnace under the sus- 
taining consciousness that he should 
come forth like gold. We see in 
it the harvest ripening in the darkest 
night, and the moonlight blessing 
the field as well as the sunshine. 
Our author unveils to us_ bright 
visions of meek-eyed Patience re- 
ceiving into its bosom the special 
boons of the upper sanctuary,—an- 
gels visiting the stone pillows ef the 
VOL, XXVI, NO, CLIV, 
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sainted martyrs,—voices that, were 
strange tongues to the crowd stealing 
in tones of heaven-born melody 
upon their sleep,—flowers of Christ- 
ian beauty unfolding their blossoms 
in the dark, and fountains of Christ- 
ian consolation murmuring sweetly 
in the silence of the night, and the 
harps of saints pouring forth their 
richest tones amid the transit of the 
sad winds of autumn over their 
strings. Christian patience sees an 
angel in the whirlwind. Having 
kindled her lamp at the Sun of 
Glory, and received her white robes 
from the Prince of Peace, she also 
serves when she stands and 
waits :— 


«Let us, then, learn—not only from 
the sacred Book of Life, but from those 
who, being dead, continue to speak—the 
wisdom of resignation. Patience will 
bring hope, and hope will not make us 
ashamed. If we cannot see the well, we 
shall assuredly reach it in the evening. 
Our faith may totter and become weak ; 
it may be dimmed by a cloud of uncer- 
tainty ; it may grow weary in the com- 
bat of temptation ; it may even faint 
under the sword of persecution : but it 
will not perish. ‘The Captain of our sal- 
vation never abandons His exhausted 
soldier. 1f we gaze into the gloom of 
the future, let us remember the brighten- 
ing footsteps of Providence in the past. 
Let us listen for the murmur of the 
stream in the midst of the wilderness ; 
let us look for the rose even where there 
is no verdure. No imaginary bow need 
try the vigour of our belief. A voice 
speaks to us from Judea, ‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” When 
our Saviour taught his disciples to pray, 
he limited their supplications to the sup- 
ply of their daily bread. We may ga- 
ther instruction from an Arabian tent. 
When Burckhardt was preparing for a 
long and dangerous journey, he con- 
cealed a small piece of bread in the folds 
of his dress. The action did not escape 
the notice of his Eastern host, who had 
been deceived by the traveller's accurate 
assumption of the Oriental character,— 
‘ Now I have found you out, for you 
could not trust God for a single day!’ 
Among the graces that wait upon Christi. 
anity, we always recognise Patience. 
We are to sit at the gate of the Temple 
of Mercy, and look up; and we may, 
perhaps, obtain a costlier gift than the 
gold or silver we expected to receive. 
Even our afflictions will then become ou: 
blessings, und we shall acknowledse, 
that if the Lord of the vinevard had not 
cut the luxurivnt leaves of the vine, it 
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branches would never have been so 
green, or its fruit so abundant. 


‘ Repine not, O my son! 
In wisdom and in mercy Heaven inflicts 
Its painful remedies.’” 


Mr. Willmott, like most poets— 
for a poet he is—is fond of flowers: 


« Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold; syringa, iv’ry pure ; 
The scentless and the scented rose. 
Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, 
That scarce a leaf appears; mezerion, 
too ; 
Althea, with the purple eye; the broom, 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, 
Her blossoms ; and, luxuriant above all, 
The jasmine.” 


Flowers, Mr. Willmott, quoting 
from Wilberforce, calls the “ smiles 
of God’s goodness ;” and, again, “ si- 
lent hymns.” He conceives that 
every country parish minister should 
be like Crabbe’s Vicar,—a man fond 
of flowers; he thinks them the na- 
ural ornament of the pastor’s dwell- 
ing. In this taste our author is at 
one with his favourite Herbert :— 


“ O that I once past changing were, 
Fast in thy Paradise, where no flower 
can wither ! 
Many a spring I shoot up fair, 
Off ring at heaven, growing and groaning 
thither : 
Nor doth my flower 
Want a spring-shower, 
My sins and I joining together ! 


But while I grow in a straight line, 
Still upwards bent, as if heaven were 
mine own, 
Thine anger comes, and I decline ; 
What frost to that? what pole is not the 
zone, 
Where all things burn, 
When thou dost turn, 
And the least frown of thine is shewn ? 


And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing, O my only light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night. 


These are thy wonders, Lord of Love, 
To make us see we are but fiowers that 
glide: 
Which when we once can find and 
prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us. where to bide. 
Who would be more 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride,”’ 
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The sketch of Norris of Bemer- 
ton is peculiarly interesting. Norris 
had great reputation in his day as a 
preacher; his sermons were uni- 
versally admired; his pastoral la- 
bours were untiring ; and his learn- 
ing and genius by no means to be 
despised. And yet, owing to some 
personal prejudice of Bishop Burnett, 
he was allowed, in the words of one 
who admired and esteemed him, “ to 
starve within the sound of Bishop 
Burnett's own cathedral bells :”— 


“An analysis of the philosophical 
system of Norris would be equally im- 
possible and inexpedient in these pages, 
but some notice should be taken of a 
work that allured the brightest eyes of 
genius in a former day, and that will not 
often be consulted without awaking our 
own admiration and esteem. The phi- 
losophy of Norris is coloured by the 
beams of truth; it is not the vain and 
cold speculation of a thoughtful but un. 
believing intellect, proud of its attain- 
ments, and eager to array them against 
the doctrines of inspiration. If the 
imagination of Norris burns with a po- 
etical ardour, he continually employs it 
in the contemplation of the highest 
themes ; to him belongs 


‘ The beaming eye, 
That, lifted, speaks its commerce with 
the sky.’ 


There is something beautiful in his long. 
ings for that day, ‘when we shall see 
truth as she is, and converse intimately 
with wisdom, and enter into the light, as 
well as into the joy, of our Lord.’ In 
the meantime he is ‘ happy in His remote 
communications, in those obscure disco- 
veries of truth, those broken glimpses of 
ideal light, which shine forth upon con- 
templative minds even in this life.’ ‘The 
Essay on the Ideal World—the principal 
philosophical work of Norris—was pub- 
lished in 1701; it grew out of two Latin 
chapters upon the same subject, written 
when Norris was a fellow of All Souls, 
and subsequently laid aside. A _ brief 
specimen will shew the vivacity and 
grace of his style in this very remarkable 
book, which can never be forgotten by 
the philosophical student, or the lover of 
beautiful imagery and graceful illustra- 
tions. Norris will continue to live 
among the writers who have embellished 
the severities of argument with the 
charms of fancy,— 


‘And strewed with flowers the thorny 
paths of truth.’ 


“«* The intelligible world, though more 
certain, is yet not so easily described as 
the natural; our views here are very 
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imperfect, and so must our discourses 
and representations be. Here the most 
enlarged and enlightened capacity must 
be confined within that apostolical limi. 
tation of knowing in part. And as we 
know in part, so we must also of neces. 
sity prophesy in part. The intelligible 
sun shines bright and clear, but we see 
through a glass darkly. The veil of 
flesh, ‘the partition.wall of mortality, as a 
cloud intercepts its rays. And, besides, 
one world eclipses the light of the other ; 
the sensible that of the intelligible, as the 
opaque moon does that of the radiant 
star which makes our day. Much, 
therefore, I cannot pretend to, unless the 
medium were clearer, or my eyesight 
better; nor, perhaps, will it be con. 
venient to bring forth all that I may con- 
ceive. For there is a modesty and a re- 
serve due to all such mysteries as are 
bebind the veil, which, as they ought not 
to be pried into with too much curiosity, 
so neither should they be published with 
undue freedom and confidence, But yet, 
however, since we dwell and converse in 
the intelligible world, and have in it, as 
I may say, our life, our motion, and our 
very being,—since it is the immediate 
object of our understanding, the inform. 
ing term of our thought, and we see and 
perceive all things by its light, as will 
hereafter be shewn, something, without 
doubt, may be known of it, and some- 
thing may be said concerning it, though 
nothing in comparison with what the 
thing is in itself, or to those more ele- 
vated conceptions which we shall here- 
after have of its grandeur, when the 
scene of glory shall open, and our eyes 
shall be without a veil, and our sun 
without a cloud.’” 


Mr. Willmott then presents us 
with a very pleasing chapter on the 
subservience of learning to religion. 
In the Church of England this pre- 
judice has scarcely ever shewn itself; 
but among some bodies of Dissenters 
it has been very common, expressing 
itselfin the words which Crabbe puts 
in the mouth of an illiterate fanatic : 


“When the Lord would speak, 
Think ye he needs the Latin or the 
Greek?” 


This notion one would suppose 
is now very much on the wane with 
intelligent men. In fact, it is in dia- 
metrical opposition to the whole tone 
of the Gospel. One of its great de- 
signs is to subordinate ev ery ele- 
ment of power to its service, and to 
consecrate creation itself to be a mir- 
ror of its truths, and a minister of its 
will, There is no one element ex- 
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cept sin which ought not to be laid 
on the altar ofthe everlasting Gospel, 
and devoted to its high and holy 
purposes. Christianity lays her sa- 
cred hand upon science, and litera- 
ture, and poetry, and anoints them 
as her own. It is the notion, that 
religion and science, religion and 
politics, have nothing to do with 
each other, that issues in atheistic 
results,—in impotent but evil pur- 
pose, driving Deity from every day 
except the Sabbath, from every spot 
except the church, and from every 
sphere of action and feeling except 
formal devotional exercises. ‘This is 
a most ignoble imagination, unscrip- 
tural in itself, and pernicious in its 
issues. Religion ought to be to 
every science as the oxygen to the 
air—its invigorating and all-per- 
vading power. 

“ Self-Denial” forms another fine 
chapter, replete with apposite illus- 
trations :— 


“ Fasting and mortification, for their 
own sake, are only false ‘ indulgences,’ 
purchased by self-love ; piety with a 
sad countenance is not the piety of the 
Gospel. Bishop Hall never tasted any 
repast for which he felt a desire ; he be- 
held a temptation in that apple. Was 
this scrupulousness wise or expedient? 
Daniel refused to partake of the costly 
wine and food of Babylon, because he 
would not defile himself with the luxu. 
ries of Nebuchadnezzar; eating only 
pulse, and drinking only” water, “he in- 
creased every day in beauty and vigour. 
It is our duty, like him, to abstain from 
the table of sin ; but even our abstinence 
may become a snare to our feet. To 
please ourselves is often a very danger- 
ous performance. Of all parasites, the 
human heart is the most insidious and 
the most successful ; and when it takes 
complacency to its embrace, slumber 
soon succeeds,—all the eyes of conscience 
close beneath that wand. ‘To shine be- 
fore men is the glory and privilege of 
the Christian; but He who placed the 
lamp upon its stand, and gave it life, is 
to be glorified. ‘ The sanctifying spi- 
rit,’ says Hammond, ‘ that beautifies the 
soul is an humbling spirit also, to make 
it unbeauteous in its own eves.’ Self. 
denial sometimes throws an illumination 
upon the countenance which the inward 
eye takes a perilous pleasure in behold- 
mg. 

** We have recently seen the gloomy 
self.denial of Martyn become still darker 
in the history of Fronde ; and we have 
observed, in his mind ulso, the era adh ually 
dawning sense of its worthlessness and 
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error. ‘ Nov.12. Felt great reluctance 
to sleep on the floor last night, and was 
nearly arguing myself out of it.’ The 
excitement dies away, the unnatural 
strength of the spiritual fever leaves 
him, and debility and depression suc- 
ceed. The common duties of life be- 
come a burden too heavy to bear. Then 
the melancholy recluse discovers that he 
may be penitent in a wrong way,—that 
abstinences and self-mortifications ‘ may 
themselves be a sort of intemperances,’ 
and possess the colour of humility while 
they form, in reality, the food of pre- 
sumption and pride. It had been well 
for his peace and for his usefulness, if, 
while turning over the old folios of 
English theology, instead of finding out 
Bishop Jewel to be a Dissenter, he had 
fallen upon the following passage in the 
Mystery of Godliness: ‘1f they will call 
any hot, wild imagination, or forcible 
and unaccountable suggestion, the Light 
within them, and follow that ; this is not 
to keep reason and conscience, but to be 
delivered up to a reprobate sense, and to 
expose a man’s self to all the tempta- 
tions that either the devil, or his own 
passions, or a sordid melancholy, can 
entangle him in.’ We are accustomed 
to judge of self-denial by its external 
effects, and we cannot judge of it other- 
wise. But it is very necessary to re- 
member, that all these purified and clear. 
flowing currents of human conduct must 
be traced up to their spring, in the re- 
newed and sanctified heart. ‘ The 
weights and wheels,’ to employ the ex- 
pressive metaphor of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, ‘ are there, and the clock strikes ac- 
cording to their motion.’ True self- 
denial—that self-denial which can alone 
be pleasing in the sight of God—must be 
born out of a hearty and complete sur- 
render of all our desires and all our ap- 
petites to the Divine will. It is not a 
restraint from this or that pleasure,—not 
a mortification by this or that penance, 
—it does not consist in fasting to-day, 
or in abstaining from any innocent occu- 
pation to-morrow, but in the uniform 
and constant tendency of our hopes and 
feelings,— in our thoughts when we 
wake in the morning, and when we close 
our eyes in the gloom of night.” 


‘The motives and grounds on which 
Mr. Willmott presses the duty of self- 
denial are well conceived and elo- 
quently uttered. He presents a pano- 
rama powerful enough tomakethe mi- 
ser unclench his fist, the voluptuary 
let loose his pleasures, and all men 
deny themselves. He reveals, as by 
a telescope, a universe dissolving,— 
kingdoms breaking up,—sceptres ly- 
ing broken,—a descending judge,— 
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heaven clouded by the shadows of 
ten thousand rushing wings of che- 
rubim,—the dead rising,—the books 
opened,—the heavens rolled up, and 
nature expiring upon the funeral 
pile of a flaming universe. “ We 
read the duty of self-denial by that 
blaze, we hear the voice of warning 
in that overthrow of a _ world.” 
While we admit the force and elo- 
quence of the writer's remarks, we 
think he has introduced too much of 
the terrible, and too little of the ten- 
der. He takes his place too palpably 
upon the “mount that might be 
touched, with voice of words, and 
blackness, and tempest;” and too 
little on Mount Zion or Calvary. 
There is real happiness in self-denial, 
in victories over passion; it is the 
regulator of passions which in their 
excess spread havoc around their 
possessors. The safety of our ex- 
istence, and certainly its sweetness, 
are much interwoven with the exer- 
cise of self-denial. The Creator has 
fixed the desires of the brutes within 
certain limits; but man’s desires 
range infinitude, indicating a more 
illustrious origin, and significant of 
an endless destiny. Sea and land 
are ransacked by man for the means 
of gratification; the East and the 
West send their luxuries to him at 
his bidding, and every clime minis- 
ters profusely to his enjoyment. If 
no self-denial is exercised here, man’s 
appetite must run wild, and his na- 
ture sink into sensualism. Such a 
character becomes a curse to itself, 
and an incumbrance to society ; there 
is nothing lovely init. Even the voice 
of man accords no meed of praise to 
it. It is not to such characters that 
monuments are raised; their memo- 
ries are not cherished by the tears of 
admiring posterity ; they are left to 
rot, as they loved to live alone. The 
things we remember with some plea- 
sure on a death-bed are not riches, 
and luxuries, and ease, and self- 
indulgence, but instances of self- 
sacrifice, triumph over passion, suf- 
ferings for righteousness sake. ‘The 
law of self-sacrifice is obviously the 
law of the universe. The big, 
bright sun ministers to earth all day 
long ; and the earth ministers to 
flowers and plants upon her bosom, 
—smiling and happy where most 
prolific, and mournful where least 
90, Flowers are but the nests of 
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beauty and of sweetness in which the 
fruit ripens, and the fruit ministers 
to man, that man may deny self, and 
minister to God; and man’s intensest 
joy lies in living out of self. 

A very fine picture in Mr. Will- 
mott’s gallery is Chapter XU. Itis 
called “ Heavenly-mindedness,” and 
its synonyme is Archbishop Leighton. 
The Presbyterian church of 1650 was 
in one of its paroxysms. Leighton 
left its tumultuous scenes and violent 
assemblies, in which the fierce spirits 
of that day played the same rough 
work which drove Mr. Marshall out 
of Edinburgh the other day, and her 
majesty from St. Giles’s church, and 
generated there, as they have gene- 
rated lately, the all but universal 
impression that presbytery is by no 
means what its abettors allege—a 
well-working polity, and that the 
renewal of the Convotation in Eng- 
land would be any thing but a bless- 
ing. Well and beautifully does Mr. 
Willmott say,— 


** Our own age ought to contemplate 
the character of Leighton. Never was 
there less heavenly-mindedness or more 
glossy formalism. We inquire after the 
connexions of a person; as to his for- 
tune, his prospects, bis friends ; not 
whether he is diligent in his Christian 
vocation ; earnest in his struggles for 
self-denial ; not as to bis treasure of 
holy hopes, or his garment of baptismal 
whiteness. Self is the object of per- 
petual solicitude in modern times. Pa- 
laces are built for its abode—roses ga- 
thered for its couch—garments embroi- 
dered to array it—jewels sought to em- 
hellish it—garlands woven to crown it. 
Leighton treated self in a very different 
manner ; he starved it into humility, he 
stripped it of its ornaments, and exposed 
it to the piercing air of truth. The two 
great misfortunes of our times are a love 
of novelty, which, 


‘Hovering and blazing with delusive 
light, 

Misleads the amazed night-wand’rer from 
his way ;’ 

and the inclination to substitute a collec- 

tive for a personal religion. 

“It is an evil sign when piety satisfies 
itself with acting in masses; when the 
mission of one is expanded into the 
agency of many ; when zeal takes refuge 
ou a platform, and charity evaporates in 
‘ subscription. The Christian is not to 
talk, but to live. 

** Coleridge remarked, that the temper 
of the present age inclines it to every 
enervating indulgence. Men appear to 
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think the Christian armour an unneces- 
sary incumbrance ; they have no desire 
to engage in any combat, to undergo any 
trial ; if religion is to be cultivated, it 
must be as one of the fine arts; as an 
element of belles lettres ; they forget, or 
despise, the saying of Bishop Patrick, 
that there is no passage to celestial 
glory but by some cross; that we must 
suffer with Christ as well as confess 
Him, if we would be with Him in Para- 
dise. 

“ People are fond of supposing that a 
fervency in the cause of God will be ac 
cepted of Him in the place of a bumble 
and diligent life spent in his service. 
The New Testament teaches a very dif- 
ferent lesson. Leighton has shewn us 
what it is to be heavenly-minded ; to walk 
with God, to go all the day long in our 
Father's hand, to listen to every word 
from His divine lips, and to look up to 
Him with solemn gratitudeand reverential 
love. Oh, that we could be like-minded 
—that we could also raise our thoughts 
to worthier objects! Lord Rochester 
told Bishop Burnet that the worldliness 
and ambition of professing Christians had 
supplied to him and to his friends secret 
encouragement in ill-doing. Every sin 
committed, every duty unfulfilled, every 
sacrifice to self-interest, is a denial of the 
truth and an apology for infidelity. It is 
not sufficient that the lip mutter its life- 
less prayer—it must be kindled ; it is not 
sufficient that we do not attack the tra- 
veller—we must take care of him. To be 
heavenly-minded is to love Christ; to 
follow in his footprints, though it be far 
off ; to live under the light of the Gospel ; 
to rejoice and to suffer for his sake ;—in 
a word, to resemble Leighton. 


‘ The light has died away, 
With him it came—it was not of the day.’ 


“His light has indeed departed ; but 
bis mantle fell when he ascended. Christ 
ians still linger to consecrate our villages 
and our cities, who, to Leighton’s meek- 
ness, add Leighton’s zeal; men of hea- 
venly minds, of tender charity, of sancti- 
fied humility, who seek the light which 
Leighton sought, and find it where Leigh- 
ton found it. May they long remain 
among us to guide and to bless us, and 
to keep off the rain of vengeance from our 
cities of the plain!” 


“ Searching the Scriptures” is a 
chapter of great variety of illustra- 
tion. It contains remarks peculiarly 
seasonable to the age. Among the 
Israelites this was regarded as a sacred 
duty: — “ Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest 
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by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” 
Ridley, the sainted martyr and re- 
former, learned and could repeat 
from memory all the Epistles of St 
Paul. Boyle was another distin. 
guished student of Sacred Writ. 
When a passage was read to him in 
English, he was always able to repeat 
it in Greek ; and at the same time he 
could say, “ I use the Scriptures not 
as an arsenal to be resorted to only 
for arms and weapons to defend this 
party or to attack its enemies; but 
as a matchless temple, where I de- 
light to contemplate the beauty, the 
symmetry, and the magnificence of 
the structure, and to increase my 
awe and excite my devotion to the 
Deity there preached and adored.” 
Luther looked on Scripture as the 
garden of God, abounding with beau- 
tiful trees weighed down with fruit ; 
shake the boughs as he would, he 
still filled his lap, he said, with the 
produce. In this garden there may 
be flowers of no beauty or glory to 
the superficial observer; but in the 
pages of Hall they are placed in such 
lights, that all become beautiful and 
none fade. No divine has attained 
real and majestic eloquence who has 
not studied Scripture profoundly. 
There are fountains of living poetry 
as well as living truth, most appre- 
ciated when most studied. Its waters 
leave no feverish thirst behind them. 
They revive the fainting heart, and 
refresh drooping souls. ~'They are 


“ Those pipes of gold which brought 
That cordial water to the ground,” 


Felicia Hemans felt the sweetness 
of Sacred Writ, beyond the power of 
her imagination to express, when on 
au death-bed. It was while thirsting 
for increased draughts from these 
blessed wells that, like David, she 
envied the Sunday groups that passed 
her casement to the house of God, 
and wrote her last and loveliest son- 
net :-— 


“‘ How many blessed groups this hour 
are wending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow- 
paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower, ‘midst shadowy 
elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the 
hallow’d da 
The halls, from old heroic ages grey, 
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Pour their fair children forth; and 
hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the 
soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream, J may not 
tread 
With them those path-ways — to the 
feverish bed 
Of sickness bound : 
bless 
mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath 
fill’d 
My chasten’d heart, and all its throbbings 
still’d 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankful- 
ness.” 
Sir Walter Scott is given by Mr. 


Willmott as one whose har vest-home 
was cheered by Scripture sunshine :— 


yet, O my God! I 


Thy 


“The last hours of Scott were scarcely 
less touching, or less illustrative of the 
duty and the recompense of searching the 
Scriptures. His farewell to one of his 
dearest friends was a Christian caution : 
‘ Be a good man, be virtuous, be reli- 
gious,—be a good man. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.’ His own history was 
an affecting commentary on bis exhorta- 
tion. While the glories of imagination 
faded from his eyes, and even the once 
familiar lines of his favourite Crabbe 
were listened to with unconscious ears, 
the recollection of passages read to him 
out ofthe Bible appeared to be lively and 
distinct. In his imperfect mutterings, 
his friends caught the sound of broken 
verses of Isaiah and the book of Job, or 
the simple line of a Scottish psalm. 
There is something inexpressibly beau- 
tiful in this lingering of expiring memory 
at the gate of the holy temple, in the 
dim, but hallowing light, which the cross 
of Christ seemed to shed over the ruins 
of that darkened intellect. In two days 
the silver bowl was broken. ‘It was a 
beautiful day ; so warm, that every win. 
dow was wide open, and so perfectly 
still that the sound of all others most 
delicious to his ear— the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over its pebbles—was dis- 
tinctly audible, as his friends knelt round 
the bed, and his eldest son kissed and 
closed his eyes.’” 


Scott’s lines on the Sacred Volume 
have also, we may add, been often 
quoted and admired :— 


** Within this awful Volume lies 
The Mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way ; 
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And better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 


It is a noble privilege that Scrip- 
ture is no longer the exclusive pro- 
perty of priests and popes. It is now 
accessible to meanest subject as to 
mitred abbot ; like heaven’s own sun, 
shining into huts, and cottages, and 
cellars, as well as into cathedrals, 
kirks, and palaces. This was dearly 
bought, and ought to be dearly 
cherished. Let us clasp it as no 
ignoble boon; let us spread it as 
earth’s sweetener and sanctifier ; the 
doom of Popery and the dissolver of 
scepticism. Mr. Willmott’s last chap- 
ter is a gem. We regret the close 
of so sweet aremembrancer. It looks 
like parting with a friend. It is the 
“Village Pastor.” Fletcher of Ma- 
deley is the model, though not with- 
out flaws; superinduced, probably, 
more without, than thrown up from 
within :— 


“The sweetness of Leighton may be 
discovered in the features of Fletcher. 
He has delineated that essential element 
of the Christian's mind in a letter toa 
young lady, who required some direc- 
tions from him how to obtain a mortified 
spirit. ‘To get this,’ he wrote to her, 
‘get recollection. Recollection is adwell- 
ing within ourselves, being abstracted 
from the creature and turned towards 
God. It is both outward and inward, 
Outward recollection consists in silence 
from all idle and superfluous words and 
a wise disentanglement from the world, 
keeping to our own business, observing 
and following the order of God for our- 
selves, and shutting the ear against all 
curious and unprofitable matters. In- 
ward recollection consists in shutting the 
door of the senses in 2 deep attention to 
the presence of God, and in continual 
care of entertaining holy thoughts for 
lear of spiritual idleness. Through the 
power of the Spirit, let this recollection be 
steady, even in the midst of hurrying bu- 
siness ; let it be calm and peaceable, and 
let it be lasting. ‘ Watch and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation.’ To maintain 
this recollection, beware of entering too 
deeply, and beyond whut is necessary, 
into outward things ; beware of suffering 
your affections to be entangled by worldly 
vanities, your imagination to amuse itself 
with unprofitable objects, and of indulg- 
ing yourself in the commission of what 
are called small faults. For want of con- 
tinuing in a recollected frame all the day, 
our times of prayer are frequently dry 
wid useless; imagination prevails, and 
the heart wanders; whereas we easily 
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pass from recollection to delightful! 


geopen. Without this spirit, there can 
e no useful self-denial, nor can we know 
ourselves ; but where it dwells it makes 
the soul all eye, all ear; traces and dis- 
covers sin, repels its first assaults, or 
crushes it in its earliest risings, Dut 
take care to be more taken up with 
thoughts of God than of yourself, and 
consider how hardly recollection is some- 
times obtained and how easily it is lost.’ 

“It was the misfortune of Fletcher to 
be involved in a protracted controversy 
respecting Calvinism, and his polemical 
writings occupy the larger portion of his 
collected works. He was, indeed, a 
Christian disputant. Wesley mentions a 
Calvinistic clergyman who declined to 
examine the arguments of Fletcher from 
a conviction that the perusal would irre. 
sistibly change his previous opinions. 
‘If ever true Christian charity was mani- 
fested in polemical writings, it was by 
Fletcher of Madeley. Even theological 
controversy never, in the slightest degree, 
irritated his heavenly temper.’ This is 
the remark of Southey, and is essentially, 
if not verbally, correct. The anger of 
Fletcher is directed against the doctrine, 
not against the man ; and, perhaps, there 
are few passages, even in his controver- 
sial treatises, in which it may not be said 
of him,—- 


‘ Serenely shone his sweet and solemn 
, 
eye. 


But all contests—even upon the most 
important subjects—violate the sanctity 
and the peace of the Christian’s temper. 
Benson has censured Pascal for his irony 
and invective, while Barrow vindicates 
the exercise of those weapons, ‘the di- 
vine simplicity and the stately gravity of 
the Scriptures preclude, he thinks, the 
frequent introduction of sarcasm or of 
irony ; yet their occasional presence he 
regards as a sufficient authority for the 
cautious employment of both. The Old 
Testament offers several illustrations, and 
the reader will recollect three places, at 
least, in which our Lord condemns the 
wickedness of men with a divine irony. 
When, therefore, the lethargy of sin is to 
be broken, the drowsiness of indifference 
to be awakened, or the rash presumption 
of ignorance to be chastised, in those 
cases Barrow thinks that satire may be 
impressed to serve under the banner of 
religion, and that when plain declarations 
will not enlighten the mind to discern the 
truth and importance of things, and when 
argument is too blunt to penetrate the 
dulness of the understanding,—inu those 
cases, also, ‘ reason freely resigus its 
place to wit, allowing it to undertake its 
work of instruction.’ The argument is 
ingenious, yet we may well wemble to 
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think that, as the brilliant epigrams of 


Pascal have reappeared in the sparkling 
sophisms of Gibbon, so the bantering 
smile of Jortin may settle into the male- 
volent sneer of a modern Voltaire. If 
there be any instance of what is called 
humour in the Bible, it occurs in the 
meeting of Elijah and the priests of Baal. 


«« The Christian soldier has the face of 


meekness painted upon his shield. In 
the impetuosity of an unexpected tempt- 
ation to violence and wrath, the defender 
of truth might imitate the conduct of the 
red-cross knight, when Archimago be- 
wilders him with the falsehood of a 
dream ; his first impulse of anger car- 
ried his hand to his sword, but he drew 
it back— 


‘ Hastie heat temp’ring with sufferance 
wise.’ 


“ No disposition of the mind is more 
full of peril to our own happiness and 
blessedness than a spirit of disputation. 
This tree of discord puts forth a stronger 
bough every year. The celebrated Ar- 
nauld, a man of so much genius and 
learning, that Warburton called him the 
light of the Gallic church, happened, 
when a child, to be in the library of Car- 
dinal Perron. He asked fora pen. ‘The 
cardinal desired to know his object in 
making the request. ‘To write, like you, 
against the Huguenots,’ was the answer. 
The man was only an expansion of the 
child. 

“« Whatever opinions may be entertained 
of the expediency of employing the wea- 
pons of profane warfare in religious dis- 
putes, the most adverse critic must ac- 
knowledge that Fletcher wielded them 
with consummate skill and remarkable 
energy. It is, indeed, in these contro- 
versial works that his genius is mani- 
fested. I have mentioned Pascal, and 
with Pascal he may be justly compared ; 
the face of the Jesuit never smarted with 
a sharper sleet of sarcasm than Fletcher 
scatters at Toplady. In the exquisite 
grace and harmony of language, the re- 
cluse of Port Royal might excel the 
vicar of Madeley, but in vivacity ofillus- 
tration they were certainly equal ; if, in- 
deed, the imagination of Fletcher ‘did not 
supply him even more abundantly with 
apt allusion, lively commentary, or pun- 
gent narrative. The story of the wounded 
traveller, in the second provincial letter, 
may be compared with Fletcher's parable 
of a tourist, who reaches the borders of a 
great empire where the laws are adminis- 
tered with no apparent regard to merit, 
In any other page I might quote the pas- 
sage for its intellectual “brilliancy, but in 
these pictures of Christian life, “the fea- 


tures of controversy should be kept in 
the shade, 
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‘In contemplating the religious cha- 
racter of Fletcher, amid many things to 
delight, we find some things also to dis- 
please us. Nor, in admiring and loving 
the man, is it necessary to.esteem all the 
persons with whom he was acquainted, 
or to approve all the doctrines’ which 
they promulgated and supported. It 
should, at the same time, be remembered 
that a dark day had set in upon the 
church. Her shrines were bec oming dim 
through neglect; weeds grew up before 
her gates, which had been so long called 
beautiful ; her battlements were trodden 
by many drowsy watchmen ; her roofs 
re-echoed with a fainter swell of harmony 
the chorus of thanksgiving ; her windows 
no longer glowed with the rich light that 
streamed through them in the days of 
‘Taylor and of fall. But the foundation 
of the church was not shaken, neither 
was her glory departed. As in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, there were mi ny win- 
dows to illuminate the house of God, s 
in the church were many and oe to 
graces to make her bright and lovely. 
ler eyes were holden by a cloud for a 
season, and her ordinances were over- 
she xdow ed bya mist; but with a cloud to 
be dispersed, and with a mist soon to 

vanish away. If, like the prophet, she 
was surrounded by enemies, like the 
prophet, also, she beheld the surrounding 
chariots of fire. If she was carried into 
the wilderness of temptation, it may have 
been only to bless her eyes with the re- 
velation of heavenly splendour, and to 
charm her ears with the nearer voices of 
angels. Still a shadow encircled her ; 
the religious temper of the time was cold 
and narrow; among the lower orders, 
prevailed a gross ignorance ; 
higher ranks, reigned a graceful indif- 
ference. The exertions of a few learned 
and religious men could not resist the 
tide of license and unbelief :— 


among the 


‘Henley broke the 
strain, 
Sherlock, Hare, and 
preach’d in vain.’ 


benches with his 


While 


Gibson, 


At this crisis Methodism arose and the 
second reformers of England appeared in 
the persons of Wesley and Whitefield. 
This is the remark of Robert Hall, nor is 
it altogether unjust. A revival of the 
slumbering elements of Protestantism 
was their first and leading object. If 
they erred in their mode of action, let us 
acknowledge the purity of their design. 
To overthrow the idols of Pharisaic con- 
fidence, to repress the complacent arro- 
gance of the mere moralist, and to build 
up the Christian’s hope upon the im- 
movable rock of the atonement, were, 
undoubtedly, the motives of Wesley and 
many of his sincere fellow-labourers. It 
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cannot be denied that a frigid formalism 
had deadened the glowing spirit of our 
homilies ; they desired to rekindle it. 
In the theology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the cross of Christ had gradually 
receded from public observation, until 
the divine lineaments of him who suffered 
and bled upon it glimmered dimly upon 
the sight. The new sect brought it pro- 
minently forward. They retlected its 
triple shadow upon every green sward, 
which resounded to the feet of their awe- 
stricken congregations. The ministra- 
tions of the Holy Spirit occupied a hum. 
ble place in the teaching of the pulpit. 
The grace, that not only creates the new 
man, but gives him a paradise of pure 
inclinations and desires to dwell in, its 
influence upon our thoughts and deeds, 
its consolations, its refreshments, its illu- 
minations, they brought home to the 
hearts of thousands. ‘The hallowed doc- 
trine of the Trinity was darkly perceived, 
or inadequately developed, or totally 
suppressed ; the founders of Methodism 
laboured to re-establish it, not only as 
essential to the harmony of Christianity, 
but as being the foundation of it.” 


This polemical warfare may be 
necessary; and in these times the 
most enthusiastic admirer of repose 
can scarcely doubt that the “ war of 
opinion,” predicted by Canning, is 
already come. It is of no use to 
shrink from it, we must meet and 
grapple with error. It will disturb 
the church till it is overthrown. 
Society is now developed in new com- 
binations, a spirit of activity and 
energy is abroad, and the ministers 
of Christianity must be able more 
readily and more firmly than hereto- 
fore to give a reason of the faith 
that is in them. Some seem to antici- 
pate darker and more disastrous 
times. Wedonot. The prevalence 
of a great error is always the prelude 
of the establishment of a great truth. 
Beyond the cloud that darkens the 
sky, one can see the streaks of ap- 
proaching sunshine, and spreading 
over its bosom the memorial of pro- 
mise. Let us not judge by sense. 
Let us have faith in the grandeur of 
true religion, and in the inborn 
glories and endurance of Christianity ; 
and if pictures of earthly and sensual 
life are too common now, let us wait 
patiently ; and “ Pictures of Christian 
Life,” fairer than Willmott’s fancy 
ever dreamed of, and more glorious 
far than his pen has recorded, will 
overtake the world. Faith must 
not be crushed by scorners, nor 
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brought into bondage by syllo- 
gisms. 

“When Faith dies away; the heart 
of a nation rots ; and then, though its 
intellect may be acute and brilliant, it is 
the sharpness of a weapon of death and 
the brightness of a devouring fire. Phi- 
losophy degenerates into sophistry ; ethics 
into casuistry ; the understanding toils 
in the service of Mammon and Belial ; 
the imagination, instead of purifying and 
elevating, stimulates and pampers the 
senses. All the faculties with which 
man was endowed, in order that he might 
turn this world into the temple and gar- 
den of God, busy themselves in building 
and decking out an earthly pandemo- 
nium.” 


One fact is full of promise and 
significant of good. Christian prin- 
ciples as well as Christian pictures 
are found more frequently than in 
former. times in our best literature. 
The elixir of all that is bright and 
the distribution of all that is pure in 
human experience is more welcome 
to the pages of every respectable 
periodical than at any former epoch. 
Satan had formerly stamped on our 
literature, and left the mark of his 
hoof on its most magnificent produc- 
tions. It begins to be expunged, and 
the superscription and the image of 
the great King begins to stand forth 
in vivid and imperishable relievo. 
This is a grand result. We hail 
every accession to this great de- 
velopement. The great spread of a 
literary taste among the existing 
population of our country. The 
rapid diffusion of the productions of 
concentrated and powerful intellect ; 
the facilities given to literary in- 
fluence; all render it a most im- 
portant attainment that what reaches 
so far, should distil a righteous in- 
fluence. We must also feel that the 
cultivation of the mind is never un- 
congenial to the claims of pure re- 
ligion. ‘The chosen fanes of Christ- 
ianity are not rude and untutored 
souls; the organs of her utterances 
are not necessarily “ stammering 
lips.” Tanaticism, it is true, will 
find its fuel in ignorance, but the 
religion of the Bible is not only en- 
shrined in the loftiest literature in 
its original records, but still lives and 
blooms, and gathers round it the 
admiration of the good amid the sun- 
shine of art, and science, and know- 
ledge. 
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MY LIFE AND TIMES, 


BY NIMROD. 


Few persons have succeeded in the 
difficult attempt to describe the 
events and characters of their own 
times, unless they confined themselves, 
as it is my intention to do, to such as 
have reference to those which have 
become familiar to them in their own 
walk through life, and to such ob- 
servations as the nature of them may 
call forth. And even in this case, 
the hurried events of active life tend 
to obliterate the memory of many 
circumstances which they would anx- 
iously wish to recall. 

From the period of my settling at 
Bilton, [ may date the course of life 
which eventually enabled me to be 
known to the world as a writer on 
sporting subjects, which the expe- 
rience derived from my having, up 
to the present day, hunted with 
eighty-two packs of fox-hounds, be- 
sides stag-hounds and harriers, have 
to no small extent qualified me for. 
It was soon after this period that I 
became a member of the Stratford- 
upon-Avyon Hunt Club, which was 
composed chiefly of the principal no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the county 
of Warwick, with the addition of a 
few conspicuous sportsmen from 
those of Stafford and Salop. And 
Warwickshire never before, nor 
since, witnessed such glorious days as 
those to which I now allude, which 
were those in which the late Mr. 
Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, Shrop- 
shire, hunted it. But I have so 
often sung the praise of this excel- 
lent person, that I must say no more 
of him now than to repeat what I 
have already said of him as a master 
of fox-hounds, namely, that he was a 
perfect pattern-card for all who 
might come after him in that walk in 
life. And what pleasing recollec- 
tions do I often indulge in of the 
jovial doings of that Stratford Hunt 
Club, where such was the good fel- 
lowship amongst us, that we might 
have been supposed to have all be- 
longed to one family! So far froma 
duel amongst the members, I never 
heard an angry word, still less a 
quarrel, that might have led to such 
an extremity. but the great exeite- 


ment to discord was absent at this 
club. With the exception of a few 
pounds on a rubber at whist, or a 
like sum on challenging hands in 
a handicap, there was no gambling 
going forward ; and the challenging 
on the hands, a source of no small 
amusement on some occasions, was 
effected after this manner. A chal- 
lenged B's black horse; and B, who 
was compelled to accept, challenged 
A’s bay. “ Hands on your pockets !” 
cried the maker of the award; “ if 
this be an award, A’s horse shall 
give B's fifty pounds.” Ifthe offer 
was to the taste of both parties, both 
held money, and it was a deal. If 
only one held money, it was no deal ; 
and the one not holding it paid the 
proposer of the award a certain sum 
—say half-a-crown. ‘Then came the 
betting upon the hands of those who 
chose to sport them,—the question, 
“Do you sport your hand?” being 
first asked. If answered in the af- 
firmative, the sporter was obliged to 
take every bet that was offered him ; 
and I certainly did once, and only 
once, see as much as fifty pounds 
lost and won on a hand. It 
was, however, an interruption to 
conversation, and interdicted on the 
days on which Mr. Corbet dined at 
the club; still it was an interesting 
scene, and occasionally not a bad 
market for a horse. And it would 
also occasionally be a very amusing 
scene. I remember the late Mr. 
Gillybrand, of Gillybrand Castle, 
Lancashire, finding himself in pos- 
session of two immense horses, big 
enough to carry three times his 
weight, and consequently useless to 
him, having given, or rather lost, in 
exchange, two complete hunters, 
suited to his weight, and with a very 
considerable sum to pay, in addition 
to his loss. ‘This, however, was an 
isolated affair, and occasioned by his 
expecting to gain money by sporting 
his hands on the two awards,— he 
supposing that no one would calculate 
on his holding money when such a 
result would be likely to follow. 
The biter here was bitten, as he al- 
ways ought to be. 
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Few men worked harder than I 
worked when a member of this club. 
For many consecutive winters, I had, 
in addition to those at Stratford-on- 
Avon, horses at Chapel House, near 
Woodstock ; and also at Middleton 
Stoney, near Bicester, for the pur- 
pose of hunting with the late Duke 
of Beaufort’s and the late Sir ‘Thomas 
Mostyn’s packs ; thereby having it in 
my power to choose the best fixtures 
in the three adjoining hunting coun- 
ties. ‘To be sure, I paid dearly for 
this choice, in the number of miles 
which I had to ride, which nothing 
but a light and active frame, and a 
sound constitution, could have enabled 
me to have ridden; but the fact is, 
there are many bad fixtures in each 
of the three counties. For example, 
what prospect of sport was there 
from Snitterfield Bushes, Spernal 
Park, or Grove Park, in Corbet’s 
country? What from Brewin, 
Ditchley, or Tar Woods, in the 
Duke's? or from several of Mos- 
tyn’s covers, on one side of his coun- 
try, particularly after long-continued 
rains,—the flatness ofits surface pre- 
venting the water running off it ? 
But I look back with something bor- 
dering on surprise at the labour I went 
through when hunting with these 
three packs in the same week. To 
get to Chapel House, eighteen miles 
from Stratford, the night London 
coaches would avail me, although a 
bad substitute for bed after the fa- 
tigue of a day’s hunting; but if 
Mosty n’s hounds, on the Northamp- 
tonshire (the best) side of their 
county, was my object, there was 
nothing for it but tearing myself 
away from all the comforts of the 
Tempest* at a certain hour of the 
evening ; doffing the uniform of the 
club, and exchanging it for hunting 
costume and mud boots, to gallop 
through the darkness of a winter's 
night, over twenty miles of very in- 
ditferent road, to a bed ordered for 
me at Banbury. There were keen 
lovers of the sport in the Mostyn 
Hunt ; but I think I had few of my 
equals i in this respect ; and the usual 
salutation of the well-known Mr. 
Griffith Lloyd, a constant attendant 
on the pack, was, “ How are you? 
How far this morning ?” meaning 
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the question of how many miles I 
had come that morning. In one case, 
I recollect to have ridden fifty-one 
miles, on two hacks, to meet these 
hounds, when the same question was 
asked ; and no doubt the answer is 
not forgotten by the asker. 

Besides the know ledge I acquired 
in the common oper ations of the 
chase, by this constant attendance on 
different packs of hounds, and seeing 
the variety of operations of each,— 
such as the system pursued by each 
huntsman, and such like, was 
enabled to ascertain a fact to which I 
should otherwise have been a stran- 
ger; I allude to the difference of 
scent in foxes, and which I ascer- 
tained to be the case by the following 
indisputable proofs. ‘The first ques- 
tion usually asked me on my arrival 
in one country was,— Was I out in 
some other on the day previous ?” 
The next was, “ What sport ?” Now, 
how often were remarks like these 
exchanged between me and the in- 
quirer. “Very bad; no scent,” I 
might say. “ Really, why we had a 
capital scent with our hounds,” 
would be the observation of the 
other. Then, on another occasion, 
it would be vice versd. I might be 
the reciter of a fine day’s diver- 
sion; whereas, the members of the 
hunt to whom [ was reciting it 
would exclaim, “ Astonishing! we 
could not run a fox out of view, 
from want of scent.” Now, had this 
difference existed between the vales 
of Bicester and Warwick, and the 
Oxford hills, over which the Duke of 
Beaufort’s hounds hunted, it might 
not have been conclusive of the 
discovery I made; but, inasmuch 
as it was equally observable in the 
vales of Oxfordshire and Warwick- 
shire, the soils of which are so simi- 
lar, lam fairly borne out in my as- 
sertion, that one fox emits a stronger 
scent than another, which accounts 
for one pack of hounds having better 
or worse sport than another on the 
same day, notwithstanding they 
might both have been at work on 
soils similar to each other, as is the 
case, as has been already observed, 
with those of the Warwickshire and 
Oxfordshire vales. On my mention- 
ing this—not exactly, perhaps, a 


* ‘The name of the club-room, in honour of Shakspeare and his play by that name. 
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generally admitted fact—to the cele- 
brated William Williamson, hunts- 
man to the Duke of Buccleugh, he 
said he did not doubt this difference 
of scent; adding, in confirmation of 
his opinion, that, after breaking up 
some foxes before his hounds, the 
scent would leave his hands in a few 
hours, whilst that of others would 
cling to it for days. 

Both Sir Thomas Mostyn and the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hunts were most 
agreeable ones in the days I allude 
to; and as there was a little colony 
of North - Welshmen in the first, I 
felt myself quite at home in the 
Bicester country. Sir Thomas was a 
thorough gentleman, and every 
thing connected with his hounds was 
conducted with spirit and propriety ; 
but latterly, to the great regret of his 
friends, his health was so much dis- 
turbed by frequent attacks of gout, 
that he could but seldom take the 
field, and then only under restric- 
tions as to the extent of his exer- 
tions. Nor could any thing be better 
than the establishment of the late 
Duke of Beaufort, whose hounds 
were then fast rising into repute, 
under the management of the famous 
Philip Payne, his grace’s huntsman, 
who had the reputation of being the 
best breeder of hounds of his day. 
And the proof of his having been so 
lies in the fact, that the blood of the 
Beaufort kennel at this moment is 
next in repute to that of the Belvoir 
Castle, now considered to be number 
one in the fox-hunting world. 

I was at this period of my life in 
the habit of finishing the season in 
Leicestershire, where, from the pre- 
valence of grass land, the hunting 
is much better in the spring season 
than in other shires, in which there 
is a larger proportion of ploughed 
fields, the surface of which, after it 
has been acted upon by drying March 
winds, is very unfavcurable to scent. 
The hunting in Leicestershire, at the 
various periods to which I allude— 
say from 1804 to 1815—was as good 
as ever it was; but Melton Mow- 
bray, that great emporium of fox- 
hunters, was a very poor place com- 
pared with what it now is. When 
{ first visited it, there was only 
one inn, and that a very bad 
vne; not one bank, and but few 
houses with which a well-breeched 
Meltonian would be satisfied. But 
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what a change has taken place in 
these respects! There is nothing 
now wanting at Melton for any man’s 
comforts, provided he has the means 
to pay for them; and there are two 
hotels, the George and the Har- 
borough Arms, which equal in ac- 
commodation and comfort any that I 
have had experience of. Some idea, 
indeed, may be formed of the style in 
which the Harborough is fitted up, 
by the fact of the very passages, up- 
stairs and down, being entirely co- 
vered with carpet. In this house, 
Lords Macdonald and Archibald 
St. Maur have private apartments 
during the hunting season, as well as 
several other sportsmen who occa- 
sionally visit this gay place. 

I spent a month at Melton last 
year, and a fortnight the year before : 
in fact, I have often visited it within 
the last twenty years, and I am in 
gratitude bound to acknowledge the 
kindness and hospitality I have in- 
variably received from the celebrated 
sportsmen who resided in the town 
and neighbourhood. The death of 
Sir Harry Goodricke was a severe 
biow to Leicestershire fox-hunting, 
inasmuch as, had his life been spared, 
there was every prospect of his keep- 
ing the Quorn hounds at his own 
expense for a long series of years; 
whereas, since his decease, they have 
had several masters, none of them 
remaining long at their posts ; and, in 
fact, they are at this present time 
merely in the hands of a resident 
gentleman of the country, who, al- 
though an excellent sportsman, has, 
I believe, only taken them until an- 
other Sir Harry Goodricke can be 
found,—some one of his stamp likely 
to hunt the country for a con- 
tinuance. 

One object of these papers is, as 
I have already said, to give a fugitive, 
and, as far as in me lies, an amusing 
sketch of my own progress through 
life; another, that those who read 
them may profit by such means, as I 
myself have profited, and avoid 
those errors which I myself have 
committed. I will from henceforth, 
then, divide my matter into various 
heads, as the readiest and most 
effectual mode of obtaining the 
wished-for ends. 

My Reading. It may happen to 
others, as it has happened to me, to 
be thrown on their own resources for 
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their daily bread ; and how little so- 
ever they may have dreamt of it in 
early life, that those resources should 
be the produce of the sweat, not of 
their brow, but of their brains. 
Ilere, then, appears the moral of the 
well-known couplet of the village 
poet :— 


“When house and land are gone and 
spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 


To “learning,” however, I make no 
pretensions; but let me merely be 
understood to say, that, notwithstand- 
ing the popularity of my subjects, I 
should not have succeeded so well as 
I have done but for an accidental 
circumstance connected with my 
reading at an early period of my 
life. ‘Lo this I owe the little reputa- 
tion my writings have obtained for 
me in the literary world—that is, 
within a certain limited space of it. 
After this pompous exordium, my 
readers will be surprised to hear 
what this “ accidental circumstance ” 
was. I at once inform them that it 
was nothing more nor less than 
my having, very early in my 
teens, perused Fielding’s novel of 
Tom Jones, the very book, of all 
others, it was my father’s opinion I 
should not read. But what lasting 
benefit could be derived from the 
perusal of a work in which there is 
certainly much to condemn? Why 
simply this:—'To use a vulgar ex- 
pression, it completely “choked me 
off” all the trash of the day in the 
shape of novels; nothing would go 
down with me, at that period of 
my life, but the Vicar of Wake- 
and Roderick Random, and 
thenceforth, my taste continuing to 
look upwards, the little reading ‘that 
I have indulged in—and although I 
cannot call myself the man of one 


book, little indeed is it—has been of 


the best books of their kind. But 
there are hundreds of similar in- 
stances. It is written of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, that her taste for literature was 
at once elicited by being made to 
read Paradise Lost; that of Cowley 
for poetry, by reading Spencer's 
Faérie Queene ; and had I not dropped 
upon Yom Jones, and the other 
novels of ae and Smollett, at 
the time I did, a volume of Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, or of some other of the 
classics, would not haye been found, 
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as it has been during the last thirty 
years, in my portmanteau, when ab- 
sentfrom home on hunting expeditions. 
Some three-and-sixpenny novel from 
a library might have supplied their 
place. And, in this respect, I have en- 
deavoured to follow a hint I chanced 
to stumble upon in Seneca, who says, 
Epist. 2, “ Probatos itaque semper 
lege, et siquando ad alios divertere 
libuerit, ad priores redi. Nihil eque 
sanitatem impedit quam remediorum 
crebra mutatio ;” which may thus be 
construed :—‘“ Make choice of ap- 
proved authors and stick to them; 
although you may, now and then, 
look into a novel (supposing such 
things to exist in his days) to be- 
guile an idle hour, return without 
fail to the approved authors ; for 
inasmuch as the frequent change 
of medicines, &c. is hurtful to the 
diseases and wounds of the body, so 
is that of from good books to bad 
ones injurious to man’s understand- 
ing, at all events to his acquirement of 
knowledge. Dr. Johnson is also great 
authority on this subject. “ When 
I take up a web,” says he, alluding to 
a badly written book, the first few 
pages of which he had read, “ and find 
packthread at one end, I do not ex- 
pect to find embroidery at the other ;” 
and his condemnation of love-sick 
novels is equally good. He did not 
deride these because they treated 
about love, but because they treated 
about nothing. And thus it is—and 
to Tom Jones am I indebted for the 
welcome boon—that I can echo the 
words of another great writer of 
antiquity, too well known to require 
to be quoted, namely, that in every 
age, in every place, and in all cir- 
cumstances, the works of the ancients 
have been my companions. Inas- 
much as they have amused and de- 
lighted me in my youth, so will they 
comfort me in my old age; as they 
added to my prosperity, so have they 
been my refuge in adversity ; in fact, 
as the author alluded to says of them, 
they pleased me when at home, and 
never interrupted my business when 
abroad; they have been my fellow- 
travellers on the road, and one of my 
amusements in the country. 

But is Tom Jones altogether a 
proper book to put into the hands of 
a boy in his thirteenth year? Per- 
haps not, [His affair with Lady Bet- 
taston is too richly coloured for 
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youthful minds, although Lord By- 
ron’s Don Juan beats it hollow, taking 
into consideration the comparative 
state of morals at one period and at 
the other. But it is his thorough 
knowledge of the great book of hu- 
man life that so riveted my attention 
to all Fielding’s works as I advanced 
in years. Can any thing be more 
happily contrived than the entire 
character of Parson Adams in Joseph 
Andrews, as the principal personage 
of that work? Ilis humanity, his 
benevolence of affection, his goodness 
of heart, attach the reader to him in 
the most endearing manner; whilst 
his excellent talents, his erudition, 
his classical acquirements and know- 
ledge of the sacred writers, together 
with his honesty, may be said to 
command our esteem. ‘Then his 
simplicity and innocence in the ways 
of men, fon they provoke our smiles 
by the contrast they bear to his real 
intellectual character, and conduce to 
make him the object of mirth without 
degrading him in our estimation by 
the many ridiculous embarrassments 
to which they now and then expose 
him. Again, and to crown the 
whole, that habitual absence of mind 
which is his predominant foible, and 
which never fails to give a tinge to 
whatever he is about to do, makes 
the honest parson almost a rival of 
the renowned Don Quixote, the au- 
thor of whose history, he tells us in 
his preface, it was his ambition to 
imitate. The adventures he is led 
into, in consequence of this infirmity, 
indeed, assume much of the romantic 
air which accompanies the renowned 
knight-errant ; and the circumstances 
of his forgetfulness tend as strongly 
to excite our laughter as the ludicrous 
mistakes of the Spanish hero himself. 
One commentator on the latter, in 
fact, thus expresses himself on this 
particular feature in the work :— 
‘«] will venture to say,” says he, ‘* that 
when Don Quixote mistakes the barber's 
basin for Mambrino’s helmet, no reader 
ever found the situation more ridiculous 
and truly comic than Parson Adams’ tra- 
velling to London to sell a set of sermons, 
and actually ‘snapping bis fingers and 
taking two or three turns round the room 
in ecstasy,’ when introduced to a book- 
seller in order to make an immediate bar- 
gain; and then immediately after, not 
being able to find the said sermons, 
exclaims, ‘I profess, I believe, | left 
them behind me.” There are many 
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touches in the conduct of this character 
which occasion the most exquisite mer- 
riment ; and I believe it will not be found 
too bold an assertion that the celebrated 
character of the absent man by La Bru- 
yere, is extremely short of that true and 
just resemblance to nature, with which 
our author has delineated the features of 
Adams. The former, indeed, is carried 
to an agreeable extravagance; but the 
latter has the fine lights and shades of 
probability. The whole work, in short, 
abounds with situations of the truly 
comic kind; the incidents and charac- 
ters are unfolded with fine turns of sur- 
prise, and itis among the few works of 
invention produced by English writers 
which will continue in request.” 


And in the last paragraph but 
one of this extract we have one of 
the chief recommendations to the 
writings of Fielding and Smollett. 
“ Fiction loses its force when it de- 
parts from the semblance of reality,” 
says Johnson; but in this moral ro- 
mance there is nothing but what, with 
a little exaggeration, is a matter of 
every-day occurrence on the great 
theatre of the world. 

Then the Vicar of Wakefield. 
“ What,” says some one, but I cannot 
remember his name, “would be the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s history unless 
told by the kindest and worthiest pe- 
dant that ever wore a cassock —the 
vicar himself?” Ay, here is the 
pith and marrow of the whole thing. 
Not only are the characters in it 
drawn to the life; the scenes it ex- 
hibits ingeniously variegated with 
humour and sentiment ; the language, 
chaste, correct, and elegant in the 
highest degree ; the hero of the piece, 
displaying the most shining virtues 
that can adorn relative and social 
life, sincere in his profession, and 
generous in his disposition ; but the 
principal aim of the author remains 
to be told. His object was to enforce 
the excellent maxim that example is 
more powerful than precept, of the 
truth of which each day that I live 
more and more convinces me. It 
may, in fact, be said of this amusing 
work, that whilst it amuses beyond 
almost any of its kind, it inculcates 
the purest lessons of morality and 
virtue, free from the rigid laws of 
stoicism and adapted to attract the 
esteem of every ingenuous mind. It 
excites not a thought that can be in- 
jurious in its tendency nor breathes 
an idea that can offend the chastest ear, 
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Incalculable must be the benefits 
this book has conferred upon man- 
kind, and I strongly recommend it 
to the young reader. How prefer- 
able is it, in its simplicity, to those 
works which cherish evil passions 
and metaphysical controversies which 
geaerally end in disappointment and 
dissatisfaction! How preferable also 
to those misanthropical writings— 
clever though they be—wherein hu- 
man nature is represented as a vile 
composition of selfishness, malignity, 
and pride; which describe man as a 
sort of beast by nature, only superior 
to other animals by being more do- 
cile and more capable of doing mis- 
chief! ‘Think what the clever sa- 
tires of Swift did. They went far to 
create even a mutual abhorrence be- 
tween the two sexes of the human 
race; disunited society, and made 
every man suspicious of his neigh- 
bour. 

To return for a moment to Tom 
Jones. If we consider this work in 
the same light in which critics have 
examined the Iliad, the /neid, and 
I may add Paradise Lost,—namely, 
with a view to the story to be related, 
the manners, the sentiments, and the 
style——we should, I think, find it 
standing the test of the severest cri- 
ticism. In the first place, the action 
has that unity which is the boast of 
the great models of composition ; it 
turns upon a single event attended 
with many circumstances and many 
subordinate incidents, which seem, in 
the progress of the work, to perplex 
and to involve the whole in difficul- 
ties, and lead on the reader’s imagin- 
ation with an intense eagerness of 
curiosity, through scenes of prodi- 
gions variety; till at length, the 
different intricacies and complica- 
tions of the fable are explained after 
the same gradual manner in which 
they had been worked up to a crisis ; 
incident arises out of incident, and 
whatever occurs in the latter part of 
the story seems naturally to grow 
out of those passages which preceded ; 
and, by clearing itself from all im- 
pediments, brings itself inevitably to 
a conclusion. 

And in the execution of his plan, 
uniform and regular as it is, what a 
variety of scenes, descriptions, and 
characters, has the author found 
means to incorporate with’the prin- 
cipal action ; and this, too, without dis- 
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tracting his reader’s attention with 
objects foreign to his subject, or 
weakening the general interest by a 
multiplicity of episodical events. And 
still observing the essential rule of 
unity in the design, no writer, I should 
imagine, has introduced a greater 
variety of characters, or displayed 
them in more various attitudes. All- 
worthy, as his name bespeaks him, 
is the most amiable picture of a man 
who does honour to his species; in 
his own heart he finds constant pro- 
pensities to the most benevolent and 
generous actions, and his under- 
standing conducts him with discretion 
in the performance of whatever his 
goodness suggests to him. Nothing 
can be more entertaining than Squire 
Western. His rustic manners, his 
natural undisciplined honesty, his 
half-enlightened understanding, with 
the self-pleasing shrewdness which 
accompanies it, and the bias of his 
mind to mistaken politics, are all de- 
lineated with inexpressible precision 
and fine humour; and the sisters of 
himself and Allworthy are most aptly 
introduced, giving rise to many agree- 
able scenes. ‘Thwackum and Square 
are admirably opposed to each other; 
the former is a well-drawn picture of 
a divine who is neglectful of the moral 
part of his character, and at the same 
time ostentatiously talks of religion 
and grace. The latter is a severe 
satire on those who have high no- 
tions of the dignity of our nature, 
and of the native beauty of vir- 
tue without any obligations of con- 
duct from religion. In short, all the 
characters down to Partridge, and 
even to a chambermaid or an hostler 
at an inn, are drawn with truth and 
humour ; every thing may be said to 
be here in action, after a dramatic 
manner; every thing has manners, 
and the very manners which belong 
to it in human life. They look, they 
act, they speak to our imaginations, 
just as they appear to us in the world. 
The sentiments which they utter are 
peculiarly suited to their habits, pas- 
sions, and ideas ; this is what poetical 
propriety requires; and to the honour 
of the author it must be admitted, 
that whenever he addresses his rea- 
der in person, he is always in the 
interests of virtue and religion; and 
inspires, in a strain of moral reflec- 
tion, a true love of goodness and 
honour, with a just detestation of 
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imposture, hypocrisy, and all specious 
pretensions to uprightness. It is not 
then too much to say, that notwith- 
standing its blemishes—in some man- 
ner congenial with the taste of the 
day in which it was written — the 
novel of Tom Jones will, at all times, 
be a striking lesson to young men 
with good tendencies to virtue ; but 
who, as has been the case with many 
of us, suffer the impetuosity of their 
passions to hurry them away into an 
opposite course. 

‘The novel of Amelia will not do 
after the two I have been speaking 
of, although a fine vein of morality 
runs through the whole of it. Per- 
haps it holds the same proportion to 
Tom Jones that the Odyssey of Ho- 
mer bears to the J/iad, in the opinion 
of Longinus,—as betraying the same 
marks of genius, but of a genius be- 
ginning to fall into decay. Fielding 
here is no longer the colourist he was 
before. But before I conclude my 
remarks upon him, which I have ex- 
tended to an unexpected length, from 
a wish to account for my predilection 
for his writings in my boyish days, 
and also for the consequences result- 
ing from the perusal of them, I have 
one parting observation to make. 
Ife himself was first inspired by 
reading Pliny, whose writings he re- 
solved to translate. Hence his taste 
became rather classical than scientific ; 
and it was in the study of the classics 
that he first caught the desire of at- 
taining a knowledge of nature, in 
which he so eminently succeeded.* 

The next English writer that I 
delighted in was Smollett, and shall 
never forget the pleasure I received 
from the character he draws of the 
faithful Strap in his admirable novel 
of Roderick Random. ‘The truth is, 
Smollett, in this performance, was em- 
ployed in the very province for which 
his talents were peculiarly and hap- 
pily formed — namely, the fabulous 
narration of some imagined action 
which did occur, or might probably 
have occurred, in human life. 

[ tried Richardson, but did not 
comprehend him. It was easy to see 
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that his object was to set before his 
readers two models of perfection, but 
— what cannot be said of Fielding’s 
characters — where are they or their 
like to be found? Whoever met 
with a woman like Clarissa, or such 
a man as Grandison? It is said in 
the author's defence, “ Whoever saw 
a woman who came near the beauty 
of the statue of the Venus de Medici? 
Still that has not diminished the 
merits of the sculptor ;” and Richard- 
son may be said to have done no 
more than create a soul, a mind, and 
a genius for that marble body. No 
man can write better than Richard- 
son wrote, but, like Dr. Fell, I did 
not fancy him, although I scarcely 
knew why. 

I was greatly pleased with Cum- 
berland’s Observer. I read it when 
at Rugby, and several times after- 
wards, for the eloquence of the lan- 
guage, as well as its other merits. | 
likewise, early in life, came across 
the Cyropedia of Xenophon, in Eng- 
lish, which, those who read it in the 
language in which it was written, 
must consider worthy of the compli- 
ment paid it by Cicero, who says, 
“ Xenophontis voce Musas quasi lo- 
cutas ferunt,”—that the Muses spoke 
by the mouth of its author. In my 
humble opinion, no book deserves to 
be more warmly recommended to 
young men of family and fortune, as 
indeed to others in the lower walks 
of life, than the Life of Cyrus. No 
history can have a greater influence 
in forming the heart to noble and 
generous principles, or present the 
understanding with a more excellent 
pattern of virtuous and wise con- 
duct. Then it affords an admirable 
example of what a useful and charm- 
ing work may be produced, by a 
writer of true genius, who, not strictly 
confining himself to the narration of 
real facts, gives his imagination scope 
to invent such as appears fitted to 
convey useful instruction in the most 
agreeable manner. 

It was excellently said by Bacon, 
that “some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few 


* I do not speak of the poems of Goldsmith, because they speak for themselves ; 
nor of his Citizen of the World, which has afforded me much entertainment by the 


extraordinary wit displayed in its pages. 


Lamentable, however, is it to think that I 


have received more for a single article in a periodical, than he received for that splen- 


did poem, the Deserted Village. 
too much, and actually returned a part, 


Even the 100/. given him for it, he considered to be 
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to be chewed and digested ;” and his 
brother philosopher, Locke, has also 
an admirable sentence on the same 
subject, “ Those who have read of 
every thing,” says he, “are thought 
to understand every thing too, but 
itisnotalwaysso. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge ; it is thinking makes what we 
read, ours. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram 
ourselyes with a great load of col- 
lections ; unless we chew them over 
again, they will not give us strength 
and nourishment.” I have always 
been of this opinion, which induces 
me to repeat, that no man, perhaps 
of my age, and who has written so 
much as I have written (I have 
been for twenty years a contributor 
to periodicals alone, never missing 
three months in the whole period), 
ever read so little as I have read. 
I should, indeed, be sorry to be 
amongst the number of those whom 
Pope denounces in his Dunciad as 


“ For ever reading, never to be read ;” 


and have, therefore, not wasted my 
time on a bad book ; but endeavoured 
to follow, as far as I was able, the 
advice of Bacon in the sentence I 
have just quoted, which comprises 
the whole practical wisdom on this 
subject. I may, to a certain extent, 
be said to have imitated the bee,— 


“ Which among weeds doth fall, 
Which seem sweet flow’rs, with lustre 
fresh and gay, 
She lights on that and this and tasteth 
all, 
But pleased with none, doth rise and 
soar away ;” 


and those books which afforded me 
no instruction, I have not considered 
worth the trouble of reading. The 
great Dr. Johnson, by his own ad- 
mission, was no great reader, —an 
admission which induced Churchill 
to say, he could not be the author of 
his own works. ‘This was no doubt 
a boast of the learned lexicographer, 
who although, as he himself said, 
may have hardly read a_ book 
through, followed the example of the 
roving bee, tasted many, but only 
dwelt on those which afforded the 
sweets that he was in search of, and 
which were suited to his very re- 
fined palate. And this reminds me 
VOL. XXYI. NO. CLIY. 


of the following passage in the wise 
Feltham :— 


“* Some men,” says he, “ read authors 
as our gentlemen use flowers, only for 
delight and smell —to please their fancy 
and refine their tongue. Others, like 
the bee, extract only the honey — the 
wholesome precepts,—and these they 
bear away, leaving the rest as of little 
worth, of small value. In reading, | 
will care for both, though for the best 
most. ‘The one serves to instruct the 
mind, the other fits her to tell what she 
has learned ; pity it is they should be 
divided. He that hath worth in him, 
and cannot express it,is a chest keep- 
ing a rich jewel, and the key lost.” 


This, again, is in consonance with 
Johnson’s sentiments on the same 
subject; for he admits that “ he 
who reads most has the chance of 
knowing most ;” and no doubt an 
industrious, though desultory, reader, 
with a good memory, that can ex- 
tract the pulp and reject the husk, 
has this chance, although it is an ex- 
periment [ have never myself tried. 
Perhaps it has been my failing to 
lay too much stress on the well- 
known axiom of, “ Not what is said, 
but who said it,” in my estimation of 
the works of authors of past and 
present days. 

The mind which has feasted on 
the luxurious wonders of fiction has 
no taste for the insipidity of truth. 
It would be useless to say whose 
words are these, and their truth no 
one will dispute. The rhodomontade 
of bad novels has had an influence on 
the real affairs of life far beyond 
what the generality of people imagine, 
and on the female character espe- 
cially. The better taste of the day, 
however, has all but put them on 
the shelf; and that class of composi- 
tions which hover between romance 
and history have fortunately occu- 
pied their place in the hands of all 
who wish to be benefited as well as 
pleased by what they read. I, of 
course, here allude chiefly to Scott’s 
novels, of which a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review thus justly speaks, 
when contrasting them with the 
writings of Lord Byron, with re- 
ference to their moral effect on the 
readers of them :— 


“ With all bis (Scott’s) unrivalled 
power of invention and judgment,” says 
the writer in the Review, ‘‘ of pathos and 
pleasantry, the tenor of bis sentiments is 

FF 
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uniformly generous, indulgent, and 
good-humoured ; and so remote from 
the bitterness of misanthropy, that he 
never indulges in sarcasm, and scarcely 
in any case carries his merriment so far as 
derision. But the peculiarity by which 
he stands most broadly and proudly dis- 
tinguished from Lord Byron is, that be- 
ginning, as he frequently does, with some 
ludicrous or satirical theme, he never 
fails to raise out of it some feelings of a 
generous or gentle kind, and to end by 
exciting our tender pity, or deep respect, 
for those very individuals, or classes of 
persons, who seemed at first sight to be 
brought on the stage for our mere sport 
and amusement,—thus making the lu- 
dicrous itself subservient to the cause of 
benevolence, and inculcating, at every 
turn, and as the true end and result of all 
his trials and experiments, the love of 
our kind, and the duty and delight of a 
cordial and genuine sympathy with the 
joys and sorrows of every condition of 
men. 


No higher character than this can 
any author either desire or deserve ; 
and it is only to be lamented that the 
like cannot be said of the—perhaps 
greater—genius with whom he is 
here placed in contrast. I have, 
however, no partiality for deteriorat- 
ing the reputation of good writers ; 
on the contrary, I would rather lend 
my feeble aid to exalt it. The ground 
gives birth to the rankest weeds 
as well as to the brightest flowers ; 
but it is at the option of every one to 
make his own selection, and cull 
such only as are well suited to his 
taste. But when I hear of, or think 
upon, the blemishes that stain the 
otherwise fine writings of Byron, an 


appropriate passage from the pen of 


Melmoth never fails to present it- 
self :— 

** Perhaps,” says he, “ there is some- 
thing in that natural mechanism of the 
human frame necessary to constitute a 
fine genius which is not altogether fa- 
vourable to the excellencies of the heart. 
It is certain, however, that great su- 
periority of intellectual gratifications has 
not been found in conjunction with the 
nobler advantages of the moral kind.” 


How far this highly speculative 
notion is borne out by facts I leave 
others to determine ; but it is conso- 
latory to some of us to whom Nature 
has been sparing of her gifts of an 
intellectual kind, and we have less 
cause to repine at only being allowed 
mediocrity. 
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It may readily be imagined that 
during my residence in the house 
which had been previously occupied 
by Mr. Addison I was fond of 
reading the works of that “ great 
describer of life and manners of the 
first rank,” as he has very justly 
been termed ; and perhaps the credit 
given me for somewhat of a smooth 
and classical style may be attributed 
to my frequent perusal of the Spec- 
tator at that period of my life ; neither 
did the taste for these volumes ever 
afterwards desert me. And it is likely 
that I should have profited by them, 
for we have it on the highest au- 
thority, that “ whoever wishes to ob- 
tain an easy style, familiar, but not 
coarse, and elegant, but not ostenta- 
tious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” As to 
his poetry, [ agree with Lord Boling- 
broke, that there is, for the most 
part, a heaviness about it, as well as 
a superabundance of epithets, incon- 
sistent with elegance and spirit; and 
I do not wonder at the schoolboy of 
fourteen bursting out into a fit of 
laughter when he came to that line in 
Cato, where the “pure limpid stream” 
is said to be “foul with stains.” As 
a poet, he would cut a poor figure 
even by the side of some of the best 
of the present day,— with a Southey, 
a Campbell, or a Moore,—to say no- 
thing of those whose days have just 
passed away. 

In my humble opinion, the great 
advantage of ancient over modern 
writers is their simplicity. I do not 
think, that if I knew the English for 
the words, at first sight, I had any 
difficulty in at once comprehending 
the meaning of those prose writers 
in Latin or Greek which I was 
obliged to read in my youth, many 
of which I have delighted in to 
this day,—choosing my authors, 
however, as I would my friends, 
amongst those which I most liked. 
And well would it be if, with myself, 
and all who have had the common 
advantages of education, this predi- 
lection for what amused us in our 
early days would continue to please 
us to their end. As the poet 
says :— 


« *P were well with most, if books that 
could engage 

Their childhood pleased them at a riper 
age ; 
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‘The man approving what had charmed 
the boy 

Would die at last in comfort, peace, and 
Joy 

And not with curses on his heart who 
stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded 
soul,’”’ 


And well hath the poet spoken 
here. Ifa man is no better—and it 
will be his own fault ifhe is not—by 
a perusal of the most celebrated au- 
thors of antiquity, there is little fear 
of his being worse. Let us look, for 
example, to Virgil, whom I may call 
my favourite Latin poet; for, at 
one period of my life, there was not 
a celebrated passage in his works 
that I had not at my fingers’ ends. 
What was the design of his 
Aineid? Principally to compliment 
Augustus Cesar, and procure his fa- 
vour. Allowing this—a pardonable 
offence in all ages of the world—it is 
quite evident that he at the same 
time pleased himself with the beauty 
and loveliness of the character and 
descriptions he gives us; and in the 
reflection of having endeavoured to 
make mankind better, by represent- 
ing the excellence of virtue and the 
hatefulness of vice in their very 
distinct colours. His Aineas, for in- 
stance, is wise, just, pious, valiant, 
good-natured, patient, and firm to 
his purpose. The good qualities, or 
virtues, carry him at last through all 
his difficulties ; but his patience and 
piety seem most important to him. 
How judicious is this in the author to 
make his hero owe his happiness to 
his unrepining endurance of hard- 
ship; his implicit submission to the 
will of Heaven; and his pious affec- 
tion for his father, his son, his friends, 
and his people. Hence we find he is 
beloved of them all; and lastly, not- 
withstanding his sufferings, that he 
was the peculiar care of Heaven. 

Can a better moral than this be 
drawn from any book save one? 
But Virgil was aware that man is 
not a faultless being, and therefore 
did not choose to draw an unnatural 
character in his hero. He has de- 
scribed him with the imperfections of 
a human being, and shewn that in 
his behaviour to Dido he was culpa- 
ble. ‘This is his great fault; but let 


it be remembered that Virgil has 
judiciously attributed to him one 
which the greatest and best of men 
have been liable to, from the com- 
mencement of the world to the pre- 
sent day; and he has also shewn us 
how dear his behaviour at Carthage 
cost him, and the fatal event which 
attended it. Again: Dido stands 
forth a striking example to all ages of 
the danger and ruin a woman of 
virtue exposes herself to who ven- 
tures to give way, though ever so 
slightly, to the first advances of illicit 
love. The picture is worth looking 
at; but we will forget the queen, 
and consider her as a mere woman. 
We find her struggling with her in- 
clination at first, and even swear 
against giving way to her passion ; 
yet she listened with pleasure to 
every thing /Eneas said to her. By 
degrees she is overcome, and then 
what follows? She becomes aban- 
doned all at once. She throws off 
all reserve and shame, neglects her 
affairs, and throwing aside all thedeco- 
rum of her sex and situation, follows 
her seducer from place to place—to 
the hunting-field, and whithersoever 
else he might lead her. And now 


_comes the sad finish to the scene— 


disgraceful certainly to the pious 
Eneas.” She finds her faithless lover 
is going to forsake her, when, as is 
usual on such occasions, all her love 
for him turns to hate. She storms, 
threatens, weeps, and entreats, now 
sends a resentful, now a submissive 
message. He answers all with re- 
spect and good manners, but at the 
same time with a coldness and in- 
difference unsupportable by a woman 
in such a situation, and his treatment 
fills her with unspeakable grief. She 
can neither rest nor sleep, and her 
conduct here gives birth to one of the 
finest passages in the entire poem. 
At length ae takes his departure 
from Carthage and she becomes dis- 
tracted. She curses herself for not 
having destroyed the lives of him- 
self and his son, and resolves to sacri- 
fice her own. Possessed with this 
horrid determination, she becomes 
frantic, and flies through the apart- 
ments of her palace with the looks 
and fury of a fiend, devoting him and 
his posterity to endless unspeakable 


* A commentator observes, that when speaking of his hero, w.th refer: ace to one 
act in this scene he does not apply to him the epithet * pius.” 
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torments. Then comes the woman 
and the true lover. The presents 
he had made her mect her eyes; 
she dissolves in tears at the sight 
of them, and moans in painful re- 
collection of the happy hours she 
had passed in the society of the faith- 
less donor. She can endure her tor- 
ments no longer; she destroys her- 
self with a sword which had belonged 
to the author of her misery, and in 


the agonies of death throws herself 


on the rich apparel her fugitive lover 
had left behind him, and then, as the 
last act of her life, placed the picture 
of her lover on the funeral pile. 
Here, I repeat, is woman in her true 
character. Notwithstanding her rage 
and resentment, dove held the strong- 
est dominion over her mind, and pos- 
sessed her to the last moment of her 
existence. 

Ifere then, reader, is every false 
betrayer portrayed in /Eneas, and 
every seduced woman in Dido; and 
from the days of Virgil to the pre- 
sent hour, not one feature can be 
added to or defaced from the picture. 
The scoundrel - betrayer will, nine 


times in ten, abandon the victim of 


his unwarrantable passion, and his 
too-confiding but unhappy victim 
will sink under the combined pressure 
of misery and despair. 

I could dwell for a week on the 
praises of the Mantuan bard; and, 
perhaps, it was for the following 
reasons that he is such a favourite 
with me. In the first place, he is a 
gentleman through all his work, and 
with what pleasure does he dwell on 
all those properties which make a 
man a gentleman. In the next, to 
say nothing of his passion for the 
belles lettres and arts and sciences in 
gencral, and all his excellent maxims, 
he was such an ardent lover of all 
that belongs to rural life, and such 
a faithful describer of picturesque 
imagery, that he could not fail to 
captivate those whose tastes are some- 
what congenial with his own. Then, 
insomuch as the characters of Dido 
and .Eneas have no models in all an- 
tiquity, how could it be otherwise 
than that they should greatly at- 
tract the youthful mind? And as 
for his language, it cannot be mis- 
taken. 


‘No one,” as the author of a paper on 
Demosthenes, in the Edinburgh Review, 
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says of him (i.e. Virgil), “ of ordinary 
proficiency in literature, and with the most 
moderate acquaintance with this poet, can 
possibly read a dozen lines, indifferently 
chosen, and doubt whose they are. He 
could not, in guessing, blunder upon Ovid, 
or Lucretius, or Claudian, or Lucan, or 
Silius, or Catullus, or any one else. The 
bustling conflicts of the bees, the more 
durable battles of the men, the story of 
Dido’s unhappy love, in all the minute 
tenderness of its detail, and the short al- 
lusion to Orpheus and Eurydice, the visit 
to the shades in the Georgics, and the 
like in the AZneid, are all portraits of the 
same master, They are Virgil all over.” 


Then to Virgil let me recommend 
all young gentlemen—country-gen- 
tlemen and sportsmen, especially, for 
he was both the one and the other— 
for their amusement, through all the 
stages of their lives, and let them re- 
member what the author of the 
above-named Review also says in his 
praise :— 


* Who,” says he, ‘* was ever more just 
in his conception of a subject, or more 
fortunate in the choice of his expressions, 
than Virgil? Generally speaking, would 
any critic presume to say that he is above 
or below the point? too hot or too cold? 
too vulgar or too refined? too long or 
too short? too passionate or too tame? 
any thing, in one word, but what is 
right? If no such hyper-critic has yet 
appeared, and almost every reader will 
be found to concur in the opinion that he 
approaches, perhaps, as nearly as possi- 
ble to the standard of true taste, it fol- 
lows pretty much of course thatit cannot, 
with any truth, be asserted that there is 
any thing singular and peculiar, except 
that exquisite delicacy of judgment and 
feeling, which is the foremost of those 
transcendent qualities and excellencies 
which excite such general admiration. 
Yet is he assuredly, however exempt 
from eccentricity or oddity, most per- 
fectly himself.” 


The last sentence has reference to 
the general charge against authors of 
being what is called mannerists. 

It is a singular circumstance, but 
no less true, that the author of the 
Aineid, a work which, although far 
from faultless, entitled the writer of 
it to the appellation of “the prince 
of Latin poets,” bestowed upon him 
by his contemporaries, should have 
doomed it to destruction in his will ; 
and it was only rescued by a pious 
neglect of his dying injunctions by 
his executor. It was, however, his 
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intention to revise and correct it, 
fixing upon the gardens of Epicurus 
at Athens for the purpose; but 
circumstances occurred to prevent 
his doing so at the time he appointed 
for his task, and death overtook 
him before he could fix upon an- 
other. That the last six books are 
not equal to those which precede 
them, no one who has read them can 
deny, and fault has been found with 
some of the leading characters of the 
poem. There are likewise some faulty 
lines, such as it might have been 
dangerous for a school-boy to “ shew 
up” in schools where no poetica licen- 
tia is allowed—that is to say, if an- 
cient and modern prosody are alto- 
gether alike. For example, in the 
second Georgie we read :— 

“ Scilicet omnibus est laborimpendendus ; 

et omnes.” 


Here are no false quantities in this 
line, but it is a most untuneable one. 
Again, in the same Georgic, we find 
the following :— 
‘“« Presertim si tempestas i vertice 
sylvis.” 
And in the neid :— 


“ Tsta quidem, quia nota mihi tua, magne, 
voluntas.” 


T durst not have shewn up this 
jumping line at Rugby, not even to 
old Bacchus Sleath, and he was not 
over particular. But the sun has its 
spots; and as has been said on this 
subject, if amongst thousands of in- 
imitable lines there are found a few 
faults, as the mistakes of schoolboys 
are called, let it be remembered they 
are the faults of Virgil. 

It is said of Virgil that scarcely an 
ill-natured line proceeded from his 


en; but that he had the power of 


seen satire is evident from the sen- 

tence he passes on two bad poets :— 

“ Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina 
Mevi ; 

Atque idem jungat vulpes, et mulceat 
hircos.”’ 
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The equable perfection of his style, 
in fact, gives one a notion that he 
must have been a fine-tempered man, 
“the delight and the despair of all 
who esteem and cultivate Latin poe- 
try;” and with reference to his 
Georgics, a singular remark is made 
by Mr. Gibbon. Ile suggests that 
Augustus was delighted with the 
Georgics from a motive less creditable 
both to himself and to the bard than 
that of sound criticism and good taste. 
‘Ts... he (Augustus) rejoiced in every 
thing which could reconcile his soldiers 
to a peaceful life, and that the descrip- 
tion given by Virgil of the repose and 
happiness of the country gratified 
him as a politician, when he perceived 
the effect which it produced on the 
veterans of his army. 

Ovid, in his Epistles especially, has 
been a great favourite with me, and 
I used to get some of them by heart 
for the pleasure of repeating them to 
myself as I rode, or walked, in the 
country. ‘That they are inferior to 
his fables, and in parts indecorous, is 
universally admitted; but their po- 
etical aiiataan covers all their 
faults, and, perhaps, their amorous 
character is no small recommendation 
to some young readers. The Elegies 
of Tibullus, also, were often in my 
hand, for the elegance of their com- 
position and the delicate taste dis- 
played by the author. He has, in- 
deed, been termed “the poet of sen- 
timent,” exhibiting a charm of ex- 
pression beyond the power of trans- 
lation to convey. Ile also, like 
Virgil, had a particular taste for 
those rural delights which so well 
accord with the passion of love. 
But neither Tibullus nor Ovid will 
bear translation, inasmuch as their 
language can only be understood by 
the heart. As has been said of the 
former, he speaks to our souls when 
he describes his own, and is almost 
the only poet who has been able to 
arrive at fame by singing of his own 
pleasures.” 


* It is true that Pope has done ample justice to Ovid in his translation of the 
Epistle from Sappho to Phaon ; but, generally speaking, other attempts are failures. 
Fancy Ovid alive again, and seeing his beautiful epistle from Penelope to Ulysses 


beginning thus :— 


‘“‘Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit Ulysse ; 
Nil mihi rescribas, attamen ipse veni. 
Troja, jacet certé, Danais invisa puellis ; 
Vix Priamus tanti, totaque Troja, fuit.” 


Changed to the following doggerel by Mr. Rhymer :— 
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Horaee ever has been, and will 
never cease to be, my delight, and I 
know of no better moral teacher 
among common men. In fact, he 
combines the poet, the critic, the 
moral philosopher, the man of the 
world, the gentleman, and the scholar! 
His morality also is drawn from the 
two purest fountains of human wis- 
dom—a good heart and a well-culti- 
vated understanding ; and, like Ovid, 
he discovers the highest humanity 
and the greatest good nature through 
the whole texture of his works. 

I never fancied Juvenal. Although 
T admit the terseness of his versifica- 
tion, there is to me none of the “ lec- 
torem delectando” about him, as in 
Horace,and heisso full of his Grecisms 
that it is occasionally difficult to 
understand him. In fact, I have 
often wished to do by him, as the 
old father of the chureh did by Per- 
sius—throw him into the fire, by way 
of making him clear. Then I con- 
sider him too severe on human in- 
firmities. Ile sees nothing but mon- 
sters, and paints nothing but objects 
of deformity, and yet “he praises a 
monster, Domitian, but says nothing 
of the excellent Trajan. It is true 
he spoke out to Nero; but he hated 
women, therefore I do not like him. 
As has been said of him, “ he stands 
like a priest at the altar sacrificing to 
his gods ;” and I cannot help fancy- 
ing that he took pleasure in hearing 
the groans and searching into the 
entrails of his victims. I must not, 


however, forget that he was himself 


a very good man, nor to lament that 
he was nearly the last of the Roman 
poets. Soon after he ceased to live, 
the decline of genius was followed by 
a corruption of taste, as many per- 
sons, better judges than myself, be- 
lieve to be the case at present in our 
own country.’ 

Neither has Terence had 


many 
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charms for me, but I can scarcely 
say why. His style is said to be the 
perfection of the Latin tongue ; also 
that he spoke the language of the 
Lelii, the Scipios, and other accom- 
plished families of his day in Rome. 
Both Quintilian and Cicero give him 
credit for this; and yet how are we 
to reconcile the impudence of his ser- 
vants throughout all his plays, with 
his own experience of aristocratic so- 
ciety, in which he must have moved, 
and without which he could not have 
acquired the advantages attributed to 
him. ‘There is also said to be a certain 
dull uniformity in the choice of his 
subjects; but the noble and truly 
Christian sentiment exhibited in his 
Andrian, of “Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto,” covers all 
his faults. I once heard this play 
acted at Westminster, and well re- 
member the thunder of applause 
that followed an emphatic delivery 
of these words, which may be said to 
go straight to the heart. 

Taking leave of the Roman poets 
—of the few with whom circum- 
stances have enabled me to make an 
acquaintance, and to whom [I feel 
much indebted for the beguiling of 
many an otherwise tedious hour, as 
well as for the information and in- 
struction they have afforded me—I 
proceed to the few Roman _ prose 
writers to whom I am equally in- 
debted. ‘The Orations of Cicero, and 
the Letters of Pliny, have afforded me 
the greatest pleasure; the one for 
the force and elegance of the lan- 
guage, the other 
the sentiments, and the truly gentle- 
manlike feeling that pervade them, 
—his letters to his friends in parti- 
cular. I was going to say, I had 
rather have known Pliny than any 


other celebrated character in anti- 
quity; but this would be rhodo- 
montade. i will, however, pronounce 


“To your Dont lope at length endl home ; 
Send no excuse, nor st: ay to write, but come. 
Our trouble long, Troy does not hold you now ; 
Nor twenty Troys were worth all this ado.” 


T should like to see the man who could translate the impassioned appeal of Dido to 
/Eneas, by the same author, when he was about to abandon her to her fate :— 


“ Forsitan, et gravidam Dido, scelerate, relinquas ; 
Parsque tui lateat corpore clausa meo.”’ 


* Thave often doubted the propriety of Juvenal being what is culled 
— “ Quin enim tersius versibus 
propter quorum insolentiam, yel jusserim, vel optarim toto opere 


book. What says Julius Scaliger of it? 


probum,”—Poet. 1. iii. c. 98. 
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him to have been a pattern for a 
country gentleman of any country ; 
and if his letters were not actually 
intended for publication, and written 
and revised by him accordingly, they 
are the most extraordinary produc- 
tions that ever issued from one man’s 
pen. Let us imagine them, however, 
what they have been supposed to be, 
although not on his authority, a kind 
of historical sketch of his own life, 
which appears to have been employed 
in the exercise of every generous and 
social virtue, how excellent is the 
moral it affords us! ‘Then his Pane- 
gyric on Trajan should be read by 
every crowned head ofthe present day, 
as well as by those who are yet to be- 
come such ; and in one of his letters, 
that to Severus, in the third book, he 
makes us acquainted with the object 
he had in view when he wrote it. It 
was not merely to compliment his 
emperor, whieh in the name of the 
republic, in his consular office, he 
was called upon to do; but to hold 
him out as an example to future 
princes, who might endeavour to at- 
tain the same glorious name. 

It appears “to me that Horace, 
Virgil, Pliny, and Cicero, are the au- 
thors of all antiquity who have 
formed the happiest union of the 
gentleman and the scholar; whose 
genius was expanded by culture, and 
also by mixing with the world. And 
one more remark touching Cicero 
may not be misplaced. The account 
handed down to us of his early years 
evinces the efficacy ofa classical edu- 
cation, and affords a useful lesson to 
those who, trusting to great natural 
talent, disdain the drudgery of ap- 
plication. It appears that his father 
gave him the advantage, when very 
young, of attending a public school in 
Rome, over which a celebrated Greek 


* Being in London when the proof-sheets of this and p: rt of ‘the next paper 
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master presided, removing thither 
himself from his elegant retreat at 
Arpinum for the purpose; and so 
rapid was his son’s progress, that at 
the age of sixteen he assumed the 
manly gown ; and, with a view to his 
future station in life, was placed un- 
der the care of the most eminent 
lawyer and statesman of his day, 

Quintus Mutius Sexvola, the augur, 

A certain Frencii philosopher “has 
ventured to call Cicero a mere rhe- 
torician, and asks, insultingly, whe- 
ther, without the writings of Plato, 
he would have been able to compose 
his Offices? Without doubt, the 
Roman philosopher owed much to 
the sublime doctrines of Plato, and 
acknowledged the obligation when- 
ever an opportunity offered ; but, al- 
though a disciple of Plato, he is al- 
lowed often to have surpassed his 
master. His treatise, Officiis, 
for example, is admitted to be an 
abridgement of morality more per- 
fect and useful than any particular 
work of Plato; his Epistles, by no 
means imitations of Plato, place him 
in the first rank of statesmen and 
authors. If he was not an orator in 
the highest sense of the word, i 
wish Monsieur Rousseau had told us 
who was. Both as an orator and an 
author, his style is the standard of 
pure Latinity, which obtained for 
him the title of the father of Roman 
eloquence ; and he might have been 
called the father of the people. At 
all events, in his aetive duties of the 
Roman magistracy, he managed the 
people, he directed the senate, com- 
manded legions, and gov erned the 
empire; thus excelling his master, 
Plato, by uniting practice with theory, 
aud bringing philosophy from the 
shades of retirement imto all the 
scenes and ee of active life! * 


were 


given me for revision, I sent them to a talented friend of mine (a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review), who favoured me with the following notice of their contents :— 
** T found your proofs last night at near eleven o'clock, but did not go to bed till 


T read them through, 
I like your criticisms much 


little too hard on Juvenal. 


so you may conclude they interested me greatly. 
; they are well calculated to fan reviving 
literature, and to give good hints to young squires ; 
There are few 


On the whole, 
‘love for the old 
but I think you have 
finer lines or finer sentiments” 


been a 


(here I 


agree with my friend and far superior critic) “than those at the constanion of his 


tenth satire 
good illustration of what you s 


idea, 
hy the labouring 
on the bee 


gait of the metre ; 
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It has been rightly observed by a 
very learned man, that all know- 
ledge is attained with much pains and 
difficulty; i is kept up, as it was 
Jirst attained, by labour, and gradually 
forgotten, unless it be frequently re- 
viewed and recollected. 1 can well 
attest the truth of this observation. 
I was very fond of the Greek lan- 
guage, even at school ; but having un- 
fortunately too much neglected it in 
after life, [ cannot now read a chap- 
ter in the New Testament without 
the aid of the lexicon; and when 
such means are necessary, the labour 
exceeds the profit. From what little 
I know of the language, however, I 
put it at the head of all those in 
which I have been initiated; and I 
have always been of opinion, that 
the reader who looks for the ad- 
mired excellencies of a Greek author 
in any of the best translations will 
find he looks in vain, except in a 
few instances. The fact is, the 
powers of the language set trans- 
lation at defiance. As has been ob- 
served of it, “ Whatever the Greeks 
describe is always felt, and almost 
seen.” Motion and music are in 
every tone; and enthusiasm and en- 
chantment possess the mind. Horace, 
indeed, admits this :— 


“‘Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore ro- 
tundo, 
Musa loqui.” 


And I was always of opinion that 
Greek is a less difficult—I had ra- 
ther said, more comprehensible, lan- 
guage than Latin, by reason of the 
assistance of the article, and also from 
the texture of the language being 
congenial with our own. And how 
the Romans made themselves under- 
stood in conversation without the 
article is more than I can compre- 
hend. There must have been con- 
tinual mistakes as to the definite and 
indefinite expression ; and some one 
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instances the words “ imperatoris 
amicus” as an example, inasmuch as 
they admit of no less than four dif- 
ferent interpretations, from want of 
the definite and indefinite article. 
“ Video hominem” is another. It may 
be a man, or the man; whereas the 
Greek article +o at once implies the 
latter. 

At about the age of thirty, I pro- 
mised my father I would read the 
Iliad throughout, in Greek; but 
other hunting than that of lexicon- 
hunting, even with a sure find, was 
then more to my taste, and I did not 
keep my word. I now heartily re- 
pent of my idleness, and indifference 
to my father’s wishes as well; for, as 
I have already said, I liked the 
Greek language at school, and even 
under a savage who allowed but 
three faults in either construing or 
parsing it ; and imagined, as the elo- 
quent author of Zhe Opium Eater 
imagined, that one day or another I 
might address an Athenian assembly. 


“« Read Homer once, and you can read no 
more ; 

For all books else appear so mean, so 
poor, 

Verse will seem prose ; but still persist 
to read, 

And Homer will be all the books you 
need,” ; 


These are the words of his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham of Mr. 
Pope’s day ; and I believe all who can 
truly appreciate this sublime author 
are ofa like opinion. And the great 
moral arising from the liad is com- 
prised in four words, and in the first 
passage in the poem—aAws 3: rsAsisro 
fovax—which may be interpreted, “the 
counsel of the gods was fulfilled ;” or, 
“ God's will must be accomplished, 
and his counsel must stand :” hereby 
teaching us that misery is the conse- 
quence of ill-regulated passions, and 
that according to the stated nature of 
things it must be so; whilst, on the 


storm is imitated by the slow progression of the spondees; and then, in the next 


line, comes rapid movement,— 


‘ Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus,’ 


“ You remember Homer's 


Abrae iorsidy oridovds xvAivdero Adac ayeldns* 


all jumping dactyls, as the stone bounds down the hill. 


Camilla, 


Pope’s imitations, as of the 


‘ Flies o’er | th’ unbend | ing corn | ,’ &c. 


are seldom successful—spondees instead of dactyls.”’ 
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other hand, he presents us with 
many instances of happiness and suc- 
cess, the result of our doing our duty 
in whatever may be our walk in 
life. ‘Then his upholding the manly 
character cannot fail to please an 
Englishman, who respects and pre- 
serves it more than any other of his 
species ; as likewise his abhorrence of 
clandestine revenge, the chief attri- 
bute of the coward. When we con- 
sider, then, that his language, for its 
simplicity and elegance, as well as for 
its grandeur of expression, is only ex- 
celled by that of the sacred writers ; 
and how exactly he puts before his 
readers the many beautiful things in 
nature, as of the heavens, the earth, 
rural labours, winter, summer, har- 
vest, rocks, mountains, rivers, as well 
as artificial matters—such as war, 
peace, and commerce,—the praise be- 
stowed on him by the duke, as well 
as by all who have been enabled to 
judge of him, are not more than he 
deserves. Let me then earnestly en- 
treat all my young readers who are 
able to read Homer never to place 
themselves in 7 situation, and be 
deprived of the highest intellectual 
treat the world of letters can give 
them. He will not only add to their 
accomplishments as gentlemen, but, 
although himself a heathen, he will 
make them good Christians, if they 
act upon the principles he inculcates.* 

It has been well observed by Dry- 
den, that the properties and delica- 
cies of the English tongue are known 
to few; and that it is only by the 
help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and well digesting of a few 
good authors, that it is possible for 
what he calls “a good wit,” which 
we may call “a clever fellow,” to un- 
derstand and practise them; and 
even to these essentials he adds, “ the 
knowledge of men and manners, the 
freedom of habitudes and conversa- 
tion with the best company of both 
sexes, thus wearing off the rust 
which is contracted by close applica- 
tion in the closet.” The term here 
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used of “ well digesting of a few good 
authors” is a hint worthy of notice 
by all young Englishmen who wish 
to become well acquainted with the 
properties and elegancies of their 
own language, and [ have heard it 
enforced vivi voce. An intimate 
friend of mine, well known to the li- 
terary world, swears by Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Swift, and Cowley in his 
Essays. He says, if an Englishman 
wishes to understand the meaning 
and force of the English tongue, 
these are the authors he should 
read, and it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to make a better choice. “ Have 
you not read Shakspeare through- 
out ?” said he once to me, after quot- 
ing some of his finest passages, which 
he has at his fingers’ ends. “ No, 
nor one half of him,” was my an- 
swer. “Then sleep not to-night,” 
resumed he, “ until you read Macbeth, 
and mind what he says of sleep :— 


“ ¢ The innocent sleep,— 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of 
care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore la. 
bour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's se+ 
cond course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ 


“ Ponder on these words,” con- 
tinued he, “and then tell me where 
but in Shakspeare is such a group of 
beautiful images to be met with? 
Can you find them in the ephemeral 
productions of the present day ? Ob- 
serve the epithet which he gives to 
sleep,—‘ innocent.’ Wow copious it is! 
It not only implies that sleep is in- 
nocent in itself; that while we sleep 
we are free from guilt, but that sleep 
most naturally dwells with innocent 
and undisturbed minds.” Nor has 
the great bard assembled these beau- 
tiful images merely to indulge a high 
flight of fancy; they are all of a 
piece with the great action of the 
scene, and answer an important moral 
end ; for by how much he endears to 
us the inestimable blessing of sleep, 


* The following rather extraordinary circumstance happened a few years back on 
board a steam-board on her passage from London to Calais : —‘‘ As it is Sunday, and 
no one ill on board,” remarked one of the passengers, “ it would be well that the 
service for the day should be read.” A prayer-book was instantly produced, but a 


Bible was wanting. 


“T have a Greek Testament,” said a passenger, “ but I fear I 


cannot translate it sufficiently.” ‘‘ Allow me to doit,” said anelegantly dressed young 
lady, who performed the task off-hand. On the arrival of the vessel at Calais, she took 
her departure for Paris, and all that was known of her was the name she bore on 


her passport. 
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by so much does he aggravate the 
atrocious crime of murder, for the 
comission of which Macbeth is just 
returned. 

“ Read Shakspeare,” said my 
friend; “he will be of service to 
you; and do not regard those who 
tell you that he was not a man of 
learning. Te was a man of reading, 
and a nice observer of nature, and 
thus was his purpose answered. If 
he had not been a man of reading, 
how could he have described, as he 
has described, the customs, rites, and 
manners of antiquity; and if he did 
make Hector quote Aristotle, which 
is not an admitted fact— for the 
blunders of his first publishers entitle 
them to the credit of the mistake — 
there is nothing else in his writings 
to shew that he was not well read in 
the ancient as well as modern his- 
tories of most countries.” 

Of Bacon my classical friend * says, 
that there is not a sentence from his 
pen that should not be treasured as 
gold, and that what Addison said of 
him is strictly true-— namely, that 
“he had the sound, distinct, com- 
prehensive knowledge of Aristotle, 
with all the beautiful light graces 
and embellishments of Cicero ;” and 
that Walpole rightly designated him 
as the Prophet of Arts, which Newton 
was afterwards to reveal; adding, 
that his genius and his works will be 
universally admired as long as science 
exists. ‘‘ Read his Essay on Death,” 
said my friend, “ and ponder on it ;” 
but unfortunately my edition of his 
Essays ends with that on Fame. 

My friend calls Swift the critic of 
nature, as well as the most original 
author in the English language ; and 
his style of expressing himself, he 
affirms, may be taken as a model by 
all who desire to be clearly under- 
stood : “ add to which,” he says, “ his 
fancy was inexhaustible.” It was 
in praise of Cowley’s prose that my 
friend spoke so highly, conceiving 
such to be the department of litera- 
ture to which his talents were best 
fitted. As a poet, he has been dif- 
ferently estimated ; some calling him 
the Pindar of the day, others cen- 
suring his style for its harshness and 
frequent incoherence of sentiment. 
One cireumstance in his own private 
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history is analogous to my first ac- 
quaintance with the novel of Tom 
Jones. “ His first inclination to 
poetry,” says one of his commenta- 
tors, “arose from his lighting on 
Spencer’s Faérie Queene, when he 
was but just able to read; and this 
inclination so far improved in him, 
that at the age of thirteen he began 
to write poetry, and at fifteen he 
published a collection of his poems.” 

My writings. The reason for, or 
rather the cause of, my becoming a 
periodical writer is soon told. In 
1821, just twenty-one years back, cir- 
cumstances occurred that rendered 
my continuing to live with my family 
very far from desirable; and having 
made up my mind to occupy a house 
and farm in some retired part of the 
country, I began to speculate as to 
how I should employ those hours, 
which the mere requisite attention to 
the occupation of between two and 
three hundred acres of land might fail 
tofill up. I could both huntand shoot, 
I was aware; inasmuch as I was 
about to set myself down in a country 
abounding with game, and with one 
pack of fox-hounds close to my door, 
and two others within easy reach. 
Still there are many non-farming as 
well as non-hunting days in the year, 
and “ how should I employ myself 
on such days?” was a question that 
very naturally presented itself. “ | 
will write a book,” said I to myself; 
“a book upon hunting, and other 
sports of which I had partaken up 
to the period of my forming the 
resolution.” 

Well, the next thing to be done 
was to find a publisher for the said 
book ; and I at once fixed upon Mr. 
Colburn, who then resided in Conduit 
Street. To Mr. Colburn then I went 
by appointment, and he received me 
with great civility, giving me to 
understand that although sporting 
works, still less sporting itself, were 
not in his line, he doubted not, if I 
produced some good orginal matter, 
that a work of sueh a nature might 
be interesting to a certain class of 
readers. He then asked me if I could 
favour him with a specimen of my 
style and matter. I said I could not, 
and for the best of all reasons - 
namely, that I had not at that mo- 


* I am now speaking of Mr. Scrope Dayies, at the risk of bis displeasure for 
introducing his name, 
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ment a line of my own manuscript on 
any subject whatever; my style, I 
assured him, would be merely that of 
any educated person who had moved 
in good society ; and as for the matter, 
it would be the result of my ex- 
perience in the sporting world. 

Here was what I considered a fair 
start ; but—and it is one of the many 
instances of the mutability of human 
affairs, and of how completely man is 
the creature of circumstances in this 
world —no sooner was I in Regent 
Street on the road to my hotel, than 
my course was at once changed. [ 
chanced to meet a very old friend 
and brother sportsman, to whom I 
communicated my intentions, together 
with the result of my interview with 
Mr. Colburn, when the following 
parley took place :— 

My Friend. “ You are wrong in 
thinking of writing a book. Go to 
the Sporting Magazine, it will answer 
your purpose much better.” 

Myself. “ The Sporting Magazine ! 
That will never do; it is a mere 
Cockney concern, and no gentleman 
writes for it.” 

My Friend. “ Never mind that. 
Take my advice, and go to the pro- 
prietor of it. If you write for it, 
other gentlemen and sportsmen will 
soon do so also.” 

These words were prophetic. The 
Sporting Magazine certainly answered 
my purpose much better than the 
publication of a single book would 
have done; and before I had written 
two years in its pages, they contained 
the talented productions of several 
of the most celebrated sporting noble- 
men and gentlemen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

But how happened it that I con- 
sidered myself capable of entering 
into literary engagements with any 
publisher ? Could the sort of roving 
life I had led have fitted me for 
attempting either to amuse or instruct 
the world on any subject? It was a 
bold attempt I admit ; I have given 
Tom Jones the credit of it; and 
hope my readers will ponder well on 
that assertion. But I go a point be- 
yond this. I was, in the first place, 
aware that the perusal of Jom Jones 
at an early age, by giving me a dis- 
taste for badly written books, had 
led me to the perusal of good ones, 
and that I had not forgotten all that 
I once knew; and, secondly, that I 
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had received a few hints that I could 
write a book if I chose to do so. 
And why may I not tell what these 
hints were ? 

My first attempt was a letter, full 
thirty years back, to a country news- 
paper on agriculture, signed Agricola. 
{t was noticed, and followed by an- 
other. ‘That was also noticed, with 
an earnest request from the editor 
that Agricola would continue to 
write. Agricola, Lowever, was idle, 
and at once dropped his pen. Some 
years before the period I allude to, 
I happened to call on two boys at 
a celebrated school on the Sth of 
November. One of them had a 
Latin theme for his exercise, the 
thesis being “ Gunpowder Plot.” Te 
asked me to write it for him, which 
I did off-hand; and what said his 
master? “ You never wrote this 
theme, sir!” Well, I swallowed the 
compliment, and ought to have taken 
a hint from it. Some time after this 
I went tipsy to bed in the dog-days, 
and could not sleep from heat and 
thirst. So soon as it was light, I got 
up and wrote something on the pass- 
ing occurrences of the day, which a 
talented, learned gentleman, who now 
wears a silk gown, told me he would 
have given five hundred pounds to 
have been the author of. It was, 
however, a satire, and never saw the 
light, except that of the fire into 
which I myself threw it; my motto 
being from Horace,— 


“* Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine 
quenquam.” 


Perhaps I shall be pulled up by 
some cavilling critic for these re- 
marks, sounding, as they appear to 


do, my own trumpet. But I shall 
heed him not; my trumpet has al- 
ready been heard in all habitable 
quarters of the globe, not as a learned 
and talented man, but as a successful 
writer on the subjects chosen for his 
pen. My object, then, in making 
them, is to warn others who may 
have sufficient talent to cause them 
to be read and admired, provided 
they would make the best use of it, 
not to throw to the winds all the 
advantages of education which it is 
possible it may have distressed their 
parents to have given them. Look 
at my own case. If it is admitted 
that [ have been a successful writer, 
although I did not begin to write 
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until the period of life at which most 
people think of leaving off, how much 
better should I have written had I 
commenced doing so twenty years 
sooner, when, of course, my mind was 
more fresh and better stored with 
classical knowledge. I have often 
asked some friends of mine, who I 
thought were equal to it, why they 
had not tried their hands at writing 
for the press; when their general 
answer has been, that they did not 
believe they were equal to do so. 
It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
persuade them to the contrary; but 
all such persons may be assured of 
this — namely, that the mind of man 
has its inclinations and powers more 
under command than it can imagine 
until the experiment is tried; and 
there is no more effectual bar to the 
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attainment of distinction in the vale 
of life than the notion that our pro- 
pensities and aversions are not under 
ourcommand. No man disliked pen 
and ink more than I did at one period 
of my life; few men’s pursuits were 
less associated with the desk; but how 
stand matters now? Why I have 
the greatest pleasure in writing ; and 
I really believe life would be barden- 
some to me without it, unless I were 
otherwise engaged in some very active 
pursuit. I, however, have been 
greatly favoured in one respect. 
Swift tells us that it is the wise choice 
of the subject that adorns and dis- 
tinguishes the writer ; and mine have 
been not only popular ones, but such 
as had previously been very little 
written upon, some of them not at 
all. 
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THE LAST OF THE HOMERIC BALLADS. 
BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
No. XVI. 
NESTOR’S FIRST ESSAY IN ARMS, 
Mith an Entrovuction ant Notes by the Templar. 


Tuts ballad was finished in the golden sunlight of a summer's eve. On the 
following Sabbath, about the same hour that I had penned the concluding 
stanzas from the dictation of the author, I beheld him cold, and dead, and 
coffined, awaiting the last sad ceremony of interment. ‘The lips that but a 
short week before had flashed forth choice and beautiful wit were closed and 
colourless ; the spirit that shone within his eyes had vanished away, and, let us 
hope, had winged its flight to some sphere of peace. All that was mortal of 
William Maginn lay before me — my eyes filled with tears. And I thought 
within myself whither had sped that grand eccentric genius whose learning 
had been the luminary of his age, and whose wit had charmed thousands. 
All was silent! The only sound was the soughing of the cold and melan- 
choly wind as it swept amid the branches of the trees that surrounded the 
cottage, and passed onward, moaning as it went. 

On the Sunday before he died, Maginn had been many cheerful, 
eloquent, and witty. These qualities, indeed, he possessed to the last ; but I 
had often seen him in health when he was not so brilliant as now in his 
setting, and within a brief space of the twilight of death. During the day 
he had related innumerable stories of all the great writers with whom he 
had lived in intimacy ; had talked about books and men with that mingled 
vein of humour and philosophy which was the great ornament of his con- 
versation ; and had amused himself in detailing one of those literary projects 
in which his mind was always running, but which, alas! were never fated to 
be fulfilled. Death had not at any time entered into his discourse; ap- 
parently he sought to keep it altogether out of his thoughts. Though so 
weak as to require to be lifted in my arms across the room, he seemed to 
think dissolution by no means near; or, if he knew that he was dying, he 
certainly bore it with a philosophy that would have immortalised his name 
in the days of Socrates or Cato. About four o'clock I left him for an hour 
or two, when he slept, and returned to him in the evening. He was then 
up, propped by pillows in an arm-chair, and as gay and intelligent as if he 
had never been ill. After we had talked a short while, “ K ,” said he, 
“ shall I take some work out of you?” I, of course, assented; and having 
got some paper and ink, I sat down opposite to him. He then took Homer 
in his hand ; and, after a brief interval of thought, dictated the latter part of 
the following ballad, evidently with no mental labour, but with an ease that 
could have resulted only from his intimacy with the Greek, and his extraor- 
dinary power of versification. When he had finished I read for him the 
entire translation, and marked out the Greek for the printer. He desired 
me to correct the proofs. I have done so, but I scarcely anticipated when 
we sat together that it was to be the last of his compositions. 

This is not the place or time to enter into any lengthened essay either 
on these particular ballads, or on the character and genius of Maginn in 
general. All remarks, critical or biographical, I reserve for his Life, and for 
the collected edition of his Works, which, for the honour of the country and 
its literature, it is to be hoped will be finally accomplished. But I cannot 
conclude without noticing the nobleness with which the entire press has come 
forward to cast brightness on the memory of the illustrious dead. Only one 
spirit has appeared to actuate all, and that a spirit of the truest magnanimity ; 
for those who were politically opposed to him for many a year, have, while 
they confessed the greatness of his intellect, generously united to call the 
attention of the government to his bereaved and amiable family, and sunk 
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all private feeling in the beautiful one of sympathy. It is to be hoped that 
the unanimous wish of the press of his country will not be without its effect, 
and that Power will be found ministering to the wants of the offspring of 
Genius. 


‘fhe present, although not the most finished of the “ Homeric Ballads,” 
does not, I think, deserve the severity with which critics have spoken of it. 
It appears to me to be introduced with great poetic skill, and agreeably sum- 
mons away the reader from one of those dull bulletins of killed and wounded 
with which Homer occasionally disfigures his poem, and which Horace, per- 
haps, alluded to when he wrote his aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. Mr. 
Pope, of all the translators of “the old man eloquent,” has treated it with the 
greatest indignity ; and, albeit his version of it is in some parts elegant and 
faithful, it is, on the whole, a hurried composition, not written con amore, 
but with a manifest eagerness to get through it, and that without doing full 
justice to the beauties of the origmal. Pope's version, indeed, displays a sin- 
gular instance of compression ; the paraphrastic style in which he most usually 
indulged he has altogether avoided. I have not space enough to inquire into 
the justice of his condemnation, but I can, at least, afford to my readers a 
glimpse of the controversy. 

he introduction is poetical. Nestor and Idomencus bravely fighting in 

the van of the Achaians, the attention of the former is directed by his com- 
panion to the condition of Machaon, who has been badly wounded by Paris, 
and is in danger of being killed. Nestor quits the throng of the encounter 
and conveys the physician in his chariot to the tents. As they are pro- 
ceeding, Achilles sees them from a distance and sends Patroclus to inquire the 
name of the wounded warrior. Patroclus obeys, and hurries after the 
chariot :— 

O18 brs 39 xduciny NnAniadew aQixovro, 

Adbcol piv p’ dxrtBuoay tai xbive rovarvBirtieay’® 

"EL oytwv' rol 3 dem aarePuxovre yirwvwn, 

Sravre worl wrvomy Raed iv’ aros* avrae tmrura 

"Es xduciny tAdovets tori xAscpmoics xabiGov.—A. 617-22. 


The chiefs descending from their car he found ; 

The panting steeds Evrymepon unbound. 

The warriors standing on the breezy shore 

To dry their sweat and wash away their gore, 

Here paused a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey’d that freshness the cool seas exhale ; 

Then, to consult on further methods, went 

And took their seats beneath the shady tent.”—Porr. 


Here Hecamede, “ Arsinous’ daughter graced with golden hairs,” prepares 
a repast for them in due form. The description is picturesque :— 


“H oQwiv wewroy wiv imimooinas roamslauy 
mearov wiv imimgoinas rodmelay 
Kaan, xvavorsCay, sUgoov" avTae ke aVTHs 
XwAxtiov xdveov* bari dt xeopevor, rors sPov, 
coat. Sie che Ae a tat 
HB weirs XArweoy, Taea o &AQirov s6Q0v axTny 
Tae 28 Dérras weeinadAts, b cixobiv jy’ 6 ysectios, 
, , , ” 7 i. come 
Nevetios nrAoWws TiPapurvoy* vara 8 avroo 
y , ‘> oe 
Tsecug’ tour, dosel 08 rsrsitdes Audis ixaorov 
Xevossas veetbovro’ d¥wd iad wuduivis jour. 
” > ‘ , > ’ , 
AAAS ftv Loyiwy aToMIWNTAaCKE courting, 
LIAsiov tov" Niorwe 36 yigwy amoynti aeger 
co et 2 eet sr 
Ey ta pa oQs xuxnes, yun sixvia Ssnew, 
Olvw Teapevisw, tori 3° aitysiov xv Tue6y 
Kyjocs xaadxsin, tri 3’ aAira Asuxe wdduvey" 
Tlivévesvecs 0 ixtasucsy, tarsi p dorduccs xvxtia. 
fe » barsi 
ST we s v , , , , , 
Ta 3 tal ody wiveve’ adirny Worunayxta diay, 
Mubowiy rigrovre wets aAANAOUS ivicovris. 
Tldéreondos 33 bvonciy tPierauro, ivobeos OwsmmA. 627-645. 
> 3 ? 
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‘* A table first with azure feet she placed, 
Whose ample orb a brazen charger graced ; 
Honey new press'd, the sacred flower of wheat, 
And wholesome garlic crown’d the sav’ry treat ; 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, — 
A goblet sacred to the Pytian kings 
From eldest times: emboss’d with studs of gold, 
Two feet support it, and four handles hold ; 


On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink, 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink ; 

A massy weight, yet heaved with ease by him, 
When the brisk nectar overlook’d the brim, 
Temper d in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large portion of the Pramnian wine ; 
With goat's milk cheese a flav'rous taste bestows, 
And last with flour the smiling surface strews. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares, 
The cordial beverage reverend Nestor shares ; 
Salubrious draughts the warrior’s thirst allay, 
And pleasing conference beguiles the day. 
Meantime Parrocius, by Acuitues sent, 
Unheard approach’d, and stood before the tent.””* 

To the inquiry of Patroclus, Nestor replies with feigned astonishment 
that Achilles should condescend to take any notice of those who had the 
misfortune to be wounded ; and after enumerating the most illustrious chief- 
tains who had been disabled, bursts forth into an eloquent narrative of his 
own eagerness for the field in youth, which he impliedly contrasts with the 
supineness of Patroclus and the hero Pelides. Pope, however, remarks se- 
verely on him “for being too long. He crowds incident upon incident; and 
when he speaks of himself, he expatiates upon his own great actions, very 
naturally, indeed, to old age, but unseasonably in the present juncture. 
When he comes to speak of his killing the son of Augias, he is so well 
pleased with himself that he forgets the distress of the army, and cannot 
leave his favourite subject until he has given us the pedigree of his relations, 
his wife’s name, her excellence, the command he bore, and the fury with 
which he assaulted him. These and many other circumstances, as they have 
no visible allusion to the design of the speech, seem to be unfortunately 
introduced.” If this be not hypercriticism, and that of the very poorest and 
paltriest kind,—worthy only of some prating Zoilus or Dennis, but not of 
Alexander Pope—I know not what the word means. The refutation of the 
little Queen Anne’s man may be safely left to a female, who thus brains him, 
not with a fan, but with a weapon even more powerful—a pen. “ Patrocle 
retenu par Nestor voit de ses yeux I’ extrémité ou les Grecs sont reduits: en 
sen retournant, il rencontre Eurypile blessé il est obligé de le mener dans sa 
tente, et de le penser, et pendant qu'il est occupé 4 ce devoir si nécessaire, il 

, - - Au reste, ce conte est placé 


voit les retranments forcez. . 
icy avec beaucoup d’ art, car le but de Nestor est de retenir Patrocle jusqu’au 
afin que cette veiie si touchante le dispose 4 aller faire son rapport 4 Achille 
et 4 intercéder pour eux aupres de luy.”f So that there is deep design in all 
the digressions into which the old man slides. ‘This I take to be a satisfac- 
tory answer to the objections of Pope. 

In Barnes's splendid Homer there is a complete epitome of this ballad. 
As I think it greatly elucidates what, without it, to many might seem intricate, 
I insert it here :— 

NnAsis 6 UorsBwves lrwinwrares rwv ual airov yevousvos taeurpev cis "Hdw tamrous és 
vay be Abysov cuvrsropsyoy aywva* Nixnoxvrwy d¢ rouray, Clovncus Adytias artorace 
Tourous mus Tos Awoxous aPnxsy derouxtous* NnAsus Bs yrots, houxiay nyt Neorwe 32 oO 
raid avrou vwrares orearoy abgosras tarnadev”"HAsds, xs WoAAOUS AmonTeivas MtAaBE TOUS 
Immous, x01 obx GAityny THY ToASuion datougay Asicv. “H iorogie raga Ptgexvdn. 


* Pope, as usual, makes‘a blunder here. He had just before said that Patroclus 
“had found” the chiefs descending from the chariot, whereas in truth he had not ther 
come up. 


t Madame Dacier in her Notes. 
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I. 


Oh! was [as erst in my youthful day, 
In vigour and strength the same, 
When we and the Eleans about a 

pre 
Of cattle to combat came ; 
When by my hand Itymones fell 
To the rescue rushing on ; 
(Of Hypirochus who was wont to 
dwell 
In Elis, gallant son). 


Il. 


In the foremost line as he guarded 
his kine, 
I stretch’d him amid the dead ; 
While with fear and amaze did the 
wild troops gaze 
Whom he from his farm-lands led 
Fifty flocks of goats, as many sheep, 
And fifty drove of swine ; 
Fifty lowing herds at one night's 
sweep 
I drove from the plain as mine. 


Ii. 


And thrice fifty mares of yellow main, 
And with them many a foal, 
And we drove them to Neleus who 
held his reign 
In those olden times o’er the Pylian 
plain, 
And rejoiced was he in his soul 
That to me, so young in my first 
essay, 
Should so rich a booty fall ; 
And by heralds at dawn ‘of the break- 
ing day, 
It was proclaim’d to all. 


IV. 
To whom debt was due all Elis 
through 
Should meet in the spoil to share ; 
And together the Pylian chieftains 
drew, 
And made a division fair ; 
For many a score of ancient date 
Was to poor Pylos owed, 
For we were reduced to low estate 
By the strength of a demigod. 


V. 


For Hercules came in years gone by, 
And by him were our best men 
slain ; 
Twelve gallant sons had Neleus, and I 
Did then the last remain ; 
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The Epeians, therefore, thought they 
might dare 
In their haughty meanness strong ; 
To a people so weak they refused to 
spare 
Insults of deed, or tongue. 


VI. 


A lowing herd and a fleecy flock, 
In number of hundreds three, 
As his share with the shepherds old 
Neleus took, 
For the heaviest claim had he. 
Four horses famed for glories won 
When contending for the prize, 
As for a tripod they went to run, 
Were seized in a shameful wise. 


Vil. 
King Augias stopped them travelling 
on, 
And back the driver came, 
His race not run, his coursers gone, 
With anger filled and shame. 
Large, therefore, the share might my 
father choose, 
To the people he gave the rest, 
That none might his fairness in dol- 
ing accuse, 
To divide as it pleased him best. 


Vill. 
And now our various labours done, 
Due sacrificial cheer 
We offered the gods outside the 
town, 
Free from the pressing fear ; 
But on the third morn, of foot and 
horse 
A mighty gathering came ; 
The Molians armed them with the 
force, 
Though but boys unknown to 
fame. 


IX. 
A distant town Thryoessa stands 
Where Alpheus’ waters sweep 
At the edge remote of Pylos’ sands, 
Perched on the rocky steep. 
This far-off town they sought to 
gain, 
And to use it at their need ; 
But when they had traversed all the 
plain 
Athene came with speed 
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X. 
By night; and the Pylians to arms 
she bid, 
And they answered with delight ; 
But my steeds of war old Neleus hid, 
To keep me from the fight. 
He said I knew not the works of 
war, 
And yet to the field I sped, 
Where I fought, though on foot, 
the horsemen near, 
By Athene’s orders led. 


XI. 
Close by Arene the Minyas flows, 
And falls into the sea, 
Where the Pylian horsemen, till 
morning rose, 
Awaited our infantry. 
Then full of force our armour shine, 
By Alpheus’ banks we stood, 
And we sacrificed there to the powers 
divine, 


And first to the Olympian God. 


XI. 


To Alpheus a steer,—to Posidon a 
steer, 
And a heifer all unbroke 
To Pallas—and then our festal cheer 
Throughout the ranks we took. 
And the livelong night in our arms 
we lay, 
Close by the rushing tide, 
While to Pylos the Epeians made 
their way, 
Camping its walls beside. 


XIII. 


And soon as morning’s dawn was seen, 
Scattering its light around, 
Praying to Jove, and Wisdom’s 
(Queen, 

We for the fight were bound ; 
When we fairly “joined us in the fray, 
By me was the first man slain; 
No horses longer I needed that day, 
And my father’s scheme was vail 


XIV. 


Brave Moleus, whom I made to bleed, 
Had chosen as a bride 
King Augias’ daughter, fair Aga- 
mede, 
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By whom the virtues of plant and 
weed, 
Wherever grown, were tried. 
And I slew him there with my brazen 
spear, 
And as in the dust he roll’d, 
In his chariot I drove in hot career 
To the foremost warriors bold. 


XV. 


And hither and thither the Epeians 
fled, 
When they saw that warrior fall, 
Their horse to the fight who had al- 
ways led, 
And was foremost in valour’s call. 
But on I rush’d, like a darksome 
blast, 
And from fifty chariots soon, 
To bite the dust two riders were cast, 
By my right arm alone. 
XVI. 
And the Molian twins I there had 
slain 
But for the pitchy cloud 
In which their father, who rules the 
main, 
Did them from danger shroud. 
Then Jove assisting across the field, 
We made the Epeians fly, 
The men we slay, and their corses 
yield 
Of armour a rich supply. 


XVIL. 
Till we came to Buprasium, rich in 
wheat, 
Our horse rode conquering still, 
Under Olenia’s rocky retreat 
And Alisium’s distant hill. 
And there their last man low I laid ; 
And much honour we lavish’d free, 
First ‘mong the gods to Jove they 
paid, 
"Mong mankind first to me. 


NOTES. 
V. 670. The same beginning is found in Jl. H. 132-3, and Il, ¥. 629. _ 
V.671. Clarke and Barnes read Eleans. Pope, after Madame Dacier, has it Epeans. 
All the best Greek manuscripts and editions read it Eleans, and Madame Dacier 


herself admits ‘‘ Jay desja averti que les Epéens sont les mémes que les Eléens. 


” 


Where then was the necessity of the alteration? In the Odyssey, Homer says they 


were the same people : 


"H sig "HAda diay o¢: xgurtovesy "Exsioun—N. 275, 


V. 686, Ernesti reads épuasr’, as being more musical. 
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V. 691. Of wpvpyovss, the common reading, Heyne says, ‘‘ Quod minus bene 6 


Nestoris persona dictum esset.” The disastrous fate of the twelve sons of Neleus is 
alluded to in the Fragments of Hesiod : — 


Kesie 3s Nvasas ThAwcipeovos visas tebrovs 
Evdexd Bvwdexaros ds Tsgnvos lawora Niorwe 
Bawvos tv tevionce wag’ imrodamwoies Vegnvois. 


Master Apollodorus makes a horrid blunder, when he states that Neleus was killed 


by Hercules. Homer says decidedly the reverse. 1 notice the mistake for the bene- 
fit of the commentators : — 


- - > , . > > 
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Now Neleus having been kicked out of his kingdom, came to Messena, where 
he founded the city Pylos, and married Chloris, the daughter of Ataphion, by whom 
he had one female child, named Pero; and twelve sons,—to wit, ‘Taurus, Asterius, 
Pylaon, Deimachus, Eurybius, Epidaos, Radius, Eurymenes, Euagoras, Alastor, 
Nestor, and Periclymenus ; to which last gentleman Poseidon gave the privilege of 
being able to transform himself at pleasure into whatever shape he wished. This 
faculty was of great use to him when Hercules was smashing Pylos; for at first he 
changed himself into a lion, then a serpent, and lastly a bee. Neleus himself was 
killed by Hercules, along with his other sons."—Aro.toporvs, b. i. p. 36. 

V. 697. This verse limps sadly. Barnes interposed a ys, as better than the 
reading +a rgimxesi, which he once suggested. Clarke proposed xs, and quotes 
Odyssey, N. 390,—xas xt reinxocimow byw avdoteo waxopny ; where, however, it has 
the force of “even,” ‘“‘ I would have fought with even three hundred men.” He 
also thought of gz, which seems a good reading. Bentley’s conjecture was acute, 
and the best of any ;—siasro xewas unre romxecs, a form that occurs in Odys. #, 18- 
19: unre y%e—Teinnors. 

V.705. ** Laborat in extremo,” says Heyne. It is, perhaps, a spurious verse, 
and hashed out of Odys. 1. 42: Awooapsl ds unris wos erspPomsvos xio long. 

_V.717. ‘11 semble que Nestor veuille par li insinuer 4 Patrocle qu’il doit 
suivre son exemple, et venir combattre pour sa patrie, quelques efforts qu’ Achille 
fasse pour l'en empecher.”— Dacier. 

V. 713-21. Heyne has an interesting note on this subject. ‘ Patet vel ex hoc 
loco quod sape monui deorum hunc interventum et apparitionem seu operam appari- 
toriam, imprimis Minerve non esse pro Homeri invento habendam, sed in mythis et 
carminibus antiquis omnino frequentatam fuisse ante Iliadem ; nec omnino habendam 
esse rem pro poetarum commento sed fuisse vetustioram hominum famam et opinionem 
deos presentes intervenire rebus humanis ; felix persuasio! quis neget? Ita et hoe 
loco Minerva famam de hostium adventu vere affert, ipsa vulgat et expeditionem in eos 
suadet. Cf. 720, 757. 

V.750. These Molians were a sort of Siamese twins (like the Bulwers), having, 
as some Say, their bodies joined together. Eustathius gives it a prettier turn: 
PirwdsArPor, xa pie Pun iy vor comes Biwxovusv. P. 982,29. Others say they 
always united their armies, and hence were called Aduzo. 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY AND JACK HINTON, 


TRISH DRAGOONS AND ENGLISH GUARDSMEN. 


** The first of all boys, for love, fighting, and noise, 
Are the boys of the Irish Brigade.” 


So was wont to sing Tyrone Power, 
in a little dramatic piece of his own 
composition. Poor Power ! — the 
most excessively amusing of all the 
actors I have eyer seen in any coun- 
try,—one of the most agreeable, and 
sprightly, and inexhaustibly amusing 
companions, it was ever my goo 

fortune to meet withal. If Power 
were not an Irishman, as it is said he 
was not, certain it is at all events 
that no man played the Irishman 
better in public or in private. 
Amongst “the first of all boys,” he 
was one of the very first. No man 
could sing a song more rollickingly, 
or, as it might be, more sweetly or 
with purer taste. No man could 
rattle out a story as wildly rich in 
invention as a faéry tale with a 
more hearty assurance, with a more 
buoyant show of sincerity—a more 
intense relish—a more catholic unc- 
tion. No man could be a gayer or 
truer companion in a spree; and as 
for noise there was no man I ever 
met with who could make so much 
of it in so agreeable a manner. [ 
have maths. omitted saying any 
thing about the love, but, according 
to the poor departed Teddy the Tiler 
himself he was “a broth of a boy at 
it.” He was always the hero af his 
own stories, always adopted the lan- 
guage of the Catholic king Yo el 
Rey! 

_ After a certain hour in the even- 
ing too, there was nothing that he 
had not seen and done, from Cur- 
raghmore, the seat of his “young 
relative ” the Marquess of Waterford, 


to the desert wilds and antres vast of 


Africa,—from riding steeple-chases to 
hunting lions. There was not a 
great personage upon the face of the 
earth with whom he was not upon 
terms of familiar intercourse. Na- 
poleon had delighted to honour him. 
Tur Duke was his familiar friend. 
There was not a regiment in the 
service in which at one time or other 


* For the sake of euphony we have introduced the [rish name into the text. 


English, of course, is Lever, 


he had not disported his wit and 
valour; not a battle during the 
whole of our campaigns, from the 
disasters of Flanders to the crowning 
glory af Waterloo, at which he had 
not been present. Most vivid, too, 
and graphic, were his accounts of 
“the battles, sieges, dangers, he 
had passed ;” and all the freer, and 
better, and brighter, because they 
were not embarrassed with the weight 
of a single fact. 

Now Maxwell, and the author of 
the works named at the head of this 
article, are pretty much upon paper 
what Power was upon the stage and 
in the convivial circle. Love, fight- 
ing, and noise, go at a spanking pace 
through all their pages. Now Love 
takes a lead—now Fighting; but 
whichever may be first for the time, 
Noise is sure to be at his saddle- 
skirts. Perhaps the funniest Irish 
story by many chalks that was ever 


‘told is that short one of Maxwell's, 


“The Man who wouldn't do for Gal- 
way.” 

There is nothing like it, though a 
thousand attempts have been made at 
assimilation by all sorts of scribblers 
about Ireland. The story has not 
been prolific even in Maxwell’s own 

rson when he sought to breed from 
it. Therefore with perfect truth 
may it be said, in classic phrase, of 
the author of the Wild Sports of the 
West :— 


‘Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nec viget quidquam simile aut secun- 
dum ; 

Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Srouxaune* honores.” 


Although a gentleman more igno- 
rant of Galway and all belonging 
to it than the same Lever there does 
not breathe. Start with the fact, 
however, that he writes about Con- 
naught with all the ease and con- 
fidence that a romancer might about 
the interior of Africa or China. 


The 
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Trouble yourself not to be critical ; 
fancy not you can find in his pages 
the faintest image of truth or even 
veri-similitude, and you will enjoy 
under his auspices many a hearty 
laugh. Donot rush to the conclusion 
that all is trash, as one of the ho- 
nourable members for Kerry did, 
because he prates of a building faced 
with brick; whereas it is well known 
to all who know Galway that there 
is not a brick in the county, except 
in that monument of congenial jack- 
anapery reared by Reddington, M.P. 
for Dundalk, in caricature of an 
Elizabethan mansion. Gentle reader, 
even if you be Irish,—if the merest 
Irish, laugh! Laugh, old fellow, 
and never mind costume! We need 
not tell the Cockneys to do so; they 
are upon the broad grin ever since we 
exorcised them by our own exposition 
of the genuine fun of Harry Lorre- 
quer, and convinced them of the 
absurdity of condescending to affect 
that they were amused by out- 
rageously bad reports of their own 
peculiarities in dialect and demean- 
our. Now, whenever they are cu- 
rious about that sort of torpid fun, 
or the maudlin morality that inva- 
riably accompanies it, they, under 
the influence of our duatiahite advice, 
go straight to the “ Pig and Whistle,” 
or the “Sack of Water and Civil 
Usage,” and, like the Homeric heroes, 
they hear with their cars, and pay 
nothing for the exercitation—pay no- 
thing except for their honest drink ; 
and thus like sage, grave, pious citi- 


zens, they defy the printer’s devil of 


Cockaigne, and all his works. But 
enough of this! Let us now, forget- 
ting our friend Maxwell the grena- 
dier, turn to Lever the light-bob— 
to the younger Irish conteor, and let 
us do it seriously. 

“Like a reappearing star—like a glory 

from afar,” 


Charles Lever, the author of Harry 
Lorrequer and Charles O’ Malley, 
again shines forth in culmination 
over the fun-loving world of Lon- 
don. It was a long time before the 
Irish horses could win any thing 
upon the English turf. It was not 
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that they had not the ability, but 
because the commonest decencies of 
fair play were not allowed them, and 
this from the circumstance that owing 
to inveterate prejudice against the 
country, every betting man in the 
ring was against them, every stable- 
keeper, every trainer, every jockey.* 
And, of course amongst them they 
never failed “to make all right.” But 
at last there appeared an Irish horse 
called Harkaway, with the strength 
and sagacity of an elephant, the speed 
and enthusiasm of a greyhound. No 
management could avail against him, 
He took a lead and he kept it; and 
he was equally sure to win, whether 
he had a monkey or Jem Robinson 
on his back. He shot away from 
the shoal of darkling justlers, and 
from the time he started till he won, 
they saw nothing but the slight skin 
of clod turned up by his heels,— 
heard nothing but the sound of his 
gallop, which soon resolved itself 
into a remote noise. Fireaway the 
other day followed him. Now what 
Harkaway was to the English turf, 
Harry Lorrequer is to the light 
literature of England. The Conolly 
who bestrode him (Charles Lever) 
has taken a lead, and he has kept it. 
By and by, true enough, the scrib- 
blers who start for stakes in the 
magazines will be consigned to a 
retreat less frequently explored than 
the Racing Calendar; but it will, 
perhaps, be remembered to the ex- 
tremity of a dim tradition, that on 
the turf there were such Irish horses 
as Harkaway and Fireaway, and on 
the town such light, loose works of 
fun, and fire, and frolic, as Harry 
Lorrequer and Charles O° Malley. 
The only difference is, that while we 
may hope the horses named will 
leave the world a pattern, we fear 
we can no more in these degenerate 
days have a second Charles Lever 
as a phenomenon for “going the 
pace” in pleasant exaggeration, and 
most rattling caricature, than we 
can have a second Eclipse. Let us, 
therefore, make the best use of him 
before he slips the shoulder, or is 
worse doctored than when he was 
dubbed an M.D. 


* Conolly, of course, was an exception. The Marquess of Sligo fetched over his 
little stableboy Conolly (whose fidelity has since been extended to several masters, 
and is without a suspicion), because he could not trust his horses to any of the 
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Notwithstanding the difficulties 
that stood in the way of Harry 
Lorrequer as an Irish production, 
every page of which was redolent 
of turf and whisky,—notwithstand- 
its being born an alien, as all works 
be that are issued to the light beyond 
thesound of Bow bells, and the regions 
of fog and puffery,—notwithstand- 
ing the prevailing taste for the lite- 
rature and philosophy of Cockaigne 
—for the popular perry, which it 
was seriously argued by the “best 
possible public instructors” was pre- 
ferable to champagne — notwith- 
standing all these impediments Harry 
Lorrequer achieved a most brilliant 
success. Rearvxa, who disdains all 
sordid motives, lent her aid to a just 
appreciation of a work of merit, with- 
out considering how, or where, or 
why, or by whom, it had been pub- 
lished,— Reena, without caring that 
the chapters of Harry Lorrequer ap- 
peared first in the columns of another 
magazine, was most anxious when 
the work came forth in its complete 
form, to see that it had a fair start in 
the race for popular favour. No 
such effort is in the least required 
on behalf.of Charles O'Malley. It 
comes before us as the production of 
an author on whom the public have 
conferred their well-considered ap- 
probation, and as such we deal with 
It. 

We have conferred, and we still 

ropose to confer, high praise upon 

[r. Lever; but we beg distinctly to 
have it understood that it is onl 
meant to be comparative. We think 
he is the best of the mere monthly 
writers, but no more—we except 
Maxwell, his Wild Sports of the West 
is a work. Our opinion, moreover, 
is expressed in some antique rhymes 
once popular in Carthage, and thence 
conveyed by an adventurous colony 
to Connaught. We will not trouble 
Moyes and Barclay with the Phe- 
nician characters. In English the 
strain flows thus :— 


“ Strephon. Kitty’s the best—Kitty’s the 
best, 
Kitty's the best of the four O’Connorses ! 
Flora. Bad is the best—Bad is the best, 
Bad is the best of the four O’Connorses !” 


All great novelists, from the days 
of Xenophon down to those of Hope, 
were men of genius and learning. 
The popular monthly effusionists 
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nowadays are neither. But now for 
Charles O’ Malley. 

The title pretty clearly expresses 
what we have to expect from the two 
volumes. An Irish Dragoon—a bold 
dragoon, and moreover, a regular 
slap-up, swell dragsman,—a type of'a 
large class; for Ireland gives con- 
siderably more than half the officers 
to our cavalry. The eldest son of 
most families of fair fortune in Ire- 
land enters the army or goes to the 
bar. He, of course, prefers the ca- 
valry both for the dash of the thing 
and from a real love of horseman- 
ship. The Irish gentlemen as a body, 
are, perhaps, the best horsemen in 
the world; and the Persians are not 
fonder of the exercise of horseman- 
ship, or prouder of its display. Cer- 
tainly, at all events, there are no 
better horsemen in the world; whilst 
at the same time, strange to say, the 
Irish peasantry are the very worst. 
All those gentlemen, accordingly, 
who might live at home at ease, but 
are fired with a love of martial 
glory and a fine uniform, and are 
blessed with an adequate income or 
allowance, betake themselves to the 
cavalry, wherein they, with a reli- 
gious punctuality, spend every thing 
accorded to them by the bounty of 
their sovereign, and their parents or 
progenitors, and sometimes a little 
more. ‘This little more—this sneak- 
ing underminer it is that not un- 
frequently throws fine fellows totter- 
ing from their saddles into the shade 
of private life, and compels them, in 
order to revisit the genial glimpses of 
publicity, to turn patriots, and sub- 
mit to be made members of parlia- 
ment, the only solace for which 
afflicting transmigration of body is to 
be found in the smoking-room of the 
louse of Commons, where a crowd 
of senators, many of them the future 
“ pillars of the state,” do congregate ; 
and in spite of the nonsensical spout- 
ing, and bawling, and clamour, which 
is going on in the neighbourhood, 
continue to spend a rational and har- 
monious evening, interrupted only 
upon occasions by the sharp ringing 
of a bell, and the hoarse cry of 
“division,” and the necessity in obe- 
dience to this doubly fearful sum- 
mons of obeying your country’s call. 
Sometimes, too, your bold dragoon 
degrades into a mere country gentle- 
man, which in Ireland, if he be at all 
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of active or speculative habits, means 
a grand-juror, a road-jobber, a ma- 
gistrate, and the like. In short, half 
the cavalry of Great Britain is sup- 
plied from a class of Irishmen whereof 
Charles O"Malley,—except that Lever 
very preposterously makes him a 
Papist,—is the type. We say pre- 
posterously for many reasons; but 
amongst the rest for this very obvious 
one :—Charley’s uncle could not have 
sat in Parliament, his family could 
not have been the habitual repre- 
sentatives of the county if they were 
Papists. But what like was Charles 
O'Malley? Speak out for yourself, 
old fellow !— 


**When a mere child I was left an 
orphan to the care of my worthy uncle. 
My father, whose extravagance had well 
sustained the family reputation, bad 
squandered a large and handsome pro- 
perty in contesting elections for his 
natiye county, and in keeping up that 
system of unlimited hospitality for which 
Ireland in general, and Galway more 
particularly, was renowned. The result 
was, as might have been expected, ruin 
and beggary. He died, leaving every 
one of his estates encumbered with 
heavy debts, and the only legacy he left 
to his brother was a boy of four years of 
age, entreating him with his last breath, 
* Be any thing you like to him, Godfrey, 
but a father, or at least such a one as I 
have proved.’ * * From my earliest 
years his earliest anxiety was to fit me 
for the part of a coyntry gentleman, as 
he regarded that character, viz. I rode 
boldly with foxhounds ; I was about the 
best shot within twenty miles of us; I 
could swim the Shannon at Holy Island ; 
1 drove four-in-hand better than the 
coachman himself; and from finding 
a hare to hooking a salmon, my equal 
could not be found from Killaloe to 
Banagher. These were the staple of my 
endowments; besides which, the parish 
priest had taught me a little Latin, a 
little French, and a little geometry, and 
a great deal of the life and opinions of 
St, Jago, who presided over a holy well 
in the neighbourhood, and was held in 
very considerable repute! When I add 
to this portraiture of my accomplish. 
ments that I was nearly six feet high, 
with more than a common share of ac. 
tivity and strength for my years, and no 
inconsiderable portion of good looks, I 
have finished my sketch, and stand before 
my reader,” 


This is Charles O'Malley. [lis 
uncle Godfrey is a character founded 
upon a real man, who was long the 
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cagroprinte representative of Galway 
—Dick Martin. ‘Who are to be 
the members for Galway this time, 
Mr. Martin?” said George IV. when 
in Ireland. “Daly, may it please 
your majesty, and the survivor!” 
Some person had been rash enough 
to threaten opposition. 


“ What! beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall ?” 


He thought better of it. Dick was 
returned. We cannot compliment 
Lever on his sketch of Dick ; he eyi- 
dently had drawn no more than a 
faint fancy-portrait from hearsay. 
He never borrowed money to drink 
with the real Dick at Bellamy’s, or 
heard him expatiate on the sixty 
miles of sea-beach which formed the 
avenue from his lodge to his house, 
or saw the specimens of his marble 
quarries, black, green, and grey, 
which Dick always carried in his 
breeches pockets. He never had his 
soul anointed with the gracious unc- 
tion of Dick’s stories about that 
sunny period of legislation in old 
Treland when she had her parliament 
in College Green, and her half-dozen 
senatorial duels every morning in 
the Phenix Park, When the rou- 
tine of a gentleman's duties led him 
from the table to the house, and the 
house to the field, and his whole ex- 
istence was employed after the fashion 
of the divine members for the Olym- 
pian parliament, teste Homer, in 
feasting, and spouting, and fighting, 
and making love at all idle moments, 
in which the votary had an oppor- 
tunity pretty frequently of exercising 
all the three other gifts. Pshaw! 
Lever, you are a clever adapter, but 
you never knew Dick or the ancient 
Ireland in which he delighted. An 
incident which absolutely occurred 
in one of the many most strange pass- 
ages of Dick’s career, has been used 
by our author. Dick, after a disso- 
lution, positively had himself con- 
veyed out of Dublin in a hearse, and 
so passed on in mortal disguise until 
he got to that side of the Shannon 
where the Queen’s writ either never 
ran, or at the worst was returnable 
only through the dura ilia of the 
bailiff. The facts in the novel are 
communicated in the following let- 
ter :-— 


** Dear Charley,—Your uncle Godfrey 
whose debts (God pardon him !) are more 
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numerous than the hairs of bis wig, was 
obliged to die here last night. We did 
the thing for him completely ; and all 
doubts as to the reality of the event are 
silenced by the circumstantial detail of 
the newspaper, ‘that he was confined 
six weeks to his bed by a cold caught 
ten days ago'while on guard.’ Repeat 
this, for it is better we all had the same 
story till he comes to life again, which, 
may be, will not take place before Tuesday 
or Wednesday. At the same time can- 
vass the county for him, and say he'll be 
with his friends next week, and up in 
Woodford and the Scariff barony. Say 
he died a true Catholic, it will serve him 
on the hustings. Meet us in Athlone 
on Monday, and bring your uncle’s mare 
with you; he says he'd rather ride 
home. And tell Father Mac Shane to 
have a bit of dinner ready about four 
o'clock, for the corpse can get nothing 
after he leaves Mountmellick. No more 
now from yours ever, 
Harry Boyte. 
“ Daly’s, about 8 in the Evening.” 


The scene now shifts from Dublin 
to the “ West Countrie.” Charley 
says, when he arrived at Athlone, 
renowned for the great gun into 
which all who dared once upon a 
day to refuse to drink the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory of the 
great and good King William, who 
saved us from popery, slavery, brass 
money, and wooden shoes, were to be 
“crammed, jammed, and rammed,” 
and fired over the battlements of 
Hades to make sparables for Orange- 
men's shoes,—Charley, we repeat, says 
when he arrived at Athlone— 


“T found my uncle addressing the 
mob from the top of the hearse, and 
recounting his miraculous escapes as a 
new claim upon their gratitude. 

“* There was nothing else for it, boys ; 
the Dublin people insisted on my being 
their member, and besieged the cluh- 
house. I refused,—they threatened. 1 
grew obstinate! they furious. ‘I'll die 
first!’—said I. ‘Galway or nothing !’ 
Hurrah! from the mob. ‘O'Malley for 
ever!’ and ye see I kept my word, boys, 
for I did die. I died that evening at a 
quarter past eight. There, read it for 
yourselves,—there’s the paper. Was 
waked and carried out; and here I am, 
after all, ready to die in earnest for you, 
but never to desert you.’ ‘The cheers 
here were deafening, and my uncle was 
carried through the market down to the 
mayor's house, who, being a friend of the 
Opposite party, was complimented with 
three groans; then up the Mall to the” 
chapel, besides which Father Mac Shane 
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resided. He was then suffered to touch 
the earth once more, when, having shaken 
hands with all of his constituency within 
reach, he entered the house to partake of 
the kindest welcome and best reception 
the good priest could afford him. 

“« My uncle’s progress homeward was 
atriumpb. The real secret of his escape, 
somehow, had come out, and his popu- 
larity rose to a white heat. ‘ An’ it’s little 
O’Malley cares for the law, bad luck to 
it; it’s himself can laugh at judge and 
jury. Arrest him—na bocklish—catch a 
weasel asleep,’ &c. Such were the en- 
comiums that greeted him as he passed 
on towards home, while shouts of joy 
and blazing bonfires attested that his suc- 
cess was regarded as a national triumph. 

“The west has certainly its strong 
features of identity. Had my uncle pos- 
sessed the claims of the immortal Howard 
—had he united in his own person all the 
attributes which confer a lasting and en- 
nobling fame upon humanity—be might 
have passed on unnoticed and unob- 
served ; but for the man who had duped 
a judge and ame the sheriff, nothing 
was sufficiently flattering to mark their 
approbation. The success of the feat was 
two-fold. The news spread far and near, 
and the very story canvassed the county 
better than Billy Davern himself, the 
Athlone attorney.” 


The west is decidedly a queer 
place, but the feeling above described 
is not peculiar to it. All Ireland 
participates in it. There is not a 
man in Ireland, rich or poor, gentle 
or simple, Protestant or Papist, that 
does not hate the law the moment it 
comes to be put in practice. The 
very judges and lawyers, whio will 
descant in enthusiastic praise of the 
law in theory, have an undisguised 
antipathy to a common law-agent, 
&e., and an utter abhorrence of a 
bailiff. In this law-ridden country of 
England, every citizen thinks it in- 
cumbent upon him to “assist the civil 
power” forsooth, to back the bailiff, 
to support the constable ; but in Ire- 
land it is quite the reverse. The whole 
world and their wives are against the 
execution of the law, and woe to those 
who attempt to carry it out unassisted 
by an armed force! In no part of 
Ireland is the “majesty of the law” 
much. In my own time, a bailiff was 
kicked to death in the college sacro- 
sante et individue Trinitatis juxta 
Dublin, and, by Jove! there was not 
so much as a “ crowner’s quest” upon 
him. Certainly the fellow had no 
business to be there. Nobody has the 
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shadow of a right to bum a man in 
T. C. D., except the dean, and it 
would not be very safe for an oppi- 
dan to ask him. ‘Tom Gannon 
was the Apollo that reigned at the 
time to which I allude. And all his 
pupils, whom he took right good care 
never to fine or punish, gleefully 
shouted, “‘ Nune meus regnat Apollo.” 
He came from the right bank of the 
Shannon, 


“« Where there’s whisky for nothing and 
beating for less.” 


And he was clearly of opinion that 
the bailiff was “served right,” and 
that nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving it. He must have 
been a great master of his craft who, 
in casting this person’s nativity, could 
have prognosticated he would die by 
the impulsion of gentlemen's feet 
sending him flying from floor to floor, 
until he found his rest in the gutter 
of the library square, where he lay 
like a lumbering volume of papistical 
theology. By the way, for the gene- 
ral reader, it may be well to observe 
that the “juxta Dublin” is as old as 
Queen Bess. The university is now 
in the heart of the city—imperium in 
imperio. And in all rows the mm- 
reRiuM used to have the best of it. 
[ shall never forget the way in which 
we (some of us being now professors 
and dignified clergymen) doubled up 
the city authorities one night at the 
theatre. The lord-mayor was “ slated” 
to an extent which rendered it im- 
possible for his own canine female to 
recognise him. 
“Edith with the swan-neck,” as in the 


case of Ilarold, would have been of 


no use. The poor dignitary’s face 
was turned into a pumpkin, and the 
sheriffs, after having been very sa- 
tisfactorily thrashed, to every body's 
contentment but their own, in the 
first instance, were fundamentally 
phlebotomised and dephlogisticated 
by the fragments of their own swords. 
The “bully-bishop” knows all about 
it. He will vouch for our veracity. 
It was our first row, and we never 
“assisted” at a better. 

To resume, however, a queer place 
the wild west is in more ways than 
one. “ Connaught,” exclaimed Daniel 
O'Connell, with intense bitterness, 
“Connaught never joined heartily in 


agitation.” He might haye added 
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with equal truth, and still deeper in- 
dignation, “ Connaught never sub- 
scribed one farthing to the rent.” And 
yet Connaught is held to be the most 
Irish and the most papistical of the 
four provinces ; but it appears, also, 
that it is the least green. M‘Hale 
and Dillon Browne, the great lights 
of the west, are not to be done so 


easily where there is question of 


pounds, shillings, and pence. They 
collar coppers, they kill Hessians for 
themselves. The few persons, in 
short, belonging to the province, who 


happen occasionally to be possessed of 


any of the current coins of the realm, 
find it a matter of the utmost facility 
to spend it on their own account. 
And then they are not simply of the 
philosopher Falstaff’s feeling, “ I hate 
that paying back.” They hate pay- 
ing in every shape, form, and mode, 
as ievenatiby and sincerely as paying 
what is commonly styled in the 
newspaper the last debt of nature. 
Facts respecting the mode in which 
the law, so terrible elsewhere, is de- 
fied on the banks of the Shannon, are 
stranger than any fiction. But we 
cannot venture into details upon the 
subject, as it would be impossible to 
escape the imputation of personality. 
The incidents under which Charles 
O'Malley is introduced to us whilst 
at home are common enough in Irish 
novels—a fox-chase, an after-dinner 
quarrel, a duel, a contested election, 
and, of course, a falling head-fore- 
most in love with a young lady, who 
is to be the hero’s destiny throughout 
his career, and his reward at its close. 
Without conferring much of an ori- 
ginal aspect upon these pages, Mr. 
Lever makes them, nevertheless, in- 


teresting by the great buoyancy of 


spirit with which he narrates them. 
But his exaggerations sometimes, 
when, in the Yankee phrase, he wants 
to pile up an agony of interest, are 
pushed beyond taste and judgment. 
A real fox-chase in Galway is a 
splendid thing to see and an admir- 
able subject to describe. Why, there- 
fore, have recourse to feats and falls 
that are ludicrously impossible in the 
eyes of every man who has _ been 
accustomed to ride to hounds and is 
familiar with the capabilities of horses, 
and who is satisfied that gentlemen's 
heads are not quite as thick as those 
of buffaloes? The sketch of the 
election is pleasant enough, but a vast 
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deal more might have been made of 
it. And the attempt of some of the 
O'Malley freeholders to carry off 
Sir George Dashwood’s (the rival 
candidate) carriage, and on being dis- 
appointed in this, to fling his daugh- 
ter, the lady of Master Charley's love, 
over a bridge into a mountain-torrent, 
together with the jumping over of 
the horses, and the rescue of the girl 
by the hero, and his getting his skull 
cracked for his trouble, might be 
mitigated in all its marvellous details 
with considerable advantage. The 
whole affair, too, is despicably un- 
Trish. What! an Irishman throw a 
pretty girl into a river! Oh meelagh 
murther ! what an atrocious calumny 
on one who 


“ Loves all that is lovely, 
Loves all that he can.” 


‘Tfaith, doctor, I would not like to be 
in your breeches if they should ever 
visit Connaught. The air of Galway, 
in fact, is too keen, even in fancy, for 
Lever. It has something like an in- 
toxicating effect on him, and his ima- 
gination runs riot with a vengeance. 
This fault of extreme exaggeration, 
however, it is but fair to say, is not 
peculiar to Lever amongst the novel- 
ists of the day. On the contrary, we 
know not one who is free from it, 
while few possess the redeeming 
qualities of the author of Harry Lor- 
requer. But, to proceed; the future 
dragoon leaves Galway for Trinity 
College, Dublin. Most anxious to win 
favour in Miss Lucy’s blue eyes, 
which it is only possible for a dra- 
goon todo: Charley is, however, con- 
demned to some delay in his promo- 
tion to the saddle. His uncle is de- 
termined to make him an apprentice 
of the law, and, with this view, sends 
him to the University. ‘There are 
descriptions of scenes alleged to have 
taken place there which it is ridicu- 
lous to imagine could have taken 
place in any college in the world, 
much less in one where the discipline 
is peculiarly strict, and speedily and 
vigorously enforced. In fact, the 
caricaturing is so gross and so incom- 
patible with the scenes in which it is 
laid, that it has not even the slightest 
touch of fun init. The stories about 
Dr. Barrett and Mooney had been 
told in print a hundred times before 
and a thousand times better. Mr. 
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Lever says in Jenvoi to his kind 
readers :— 


“ Others again have fallen foul of me 
for treating of things, places, and people, 
with which I had no opportunity of be. 
coming personally acquainted. Thus one 
of my critics has shewn that I could not 
be a Trinity College-man; and another 
has denied my military matriculation. 
Now, although both my Latin and learn. 
ing are on the peace establishment, and, 
if examined in the movements for cavalry, 
it is perfectly possible I should be cau- 
tioned, yet as [ have both a degree and a 
commission, I might have been spared 
this reproach.” 


We can only say with reference to 
the demonstration of the first critic, 
of whom we know nothing, except 
through Mr. Lever, that he would 
seem to have no bad grounds to go 
upon. A Trinity College-man would 
scarcely talk of an officer who does 
not exist in the University,—namely, 
“ the proctor.” He would have known 
that in T.C.D. the duties of the proc- 
tors are discharged by the dean, and 
those of the bull-dogs by the porters. 
He would probably, when fre was 
using technical or slang terms pecu- 
liar to the college, such as “ chum,” 
meaning fellow-lodger in the same 
set of chambers, and “ ji)” for junior 
freshman, have said skip, and not ser- 
vant. Would any Trinity College- 
man describe a pair of “jibs” leading 
such a life as this ?—* Under Web- 
ber’s directions, there was no hour of 
the day that hung heavily on our 
hands. We rose about eleven and 
breakfasted ; after which succeeded 
fencing, sparring, billiards, or tennis 
in the park.” Now, to stop a mo- 
ment, tennis was never played in the 
park; there was plenty of hurling, 
cricketing, foot-ball, racket-playing, 
hand-ball (fives) playing, but no 
such thing as tennis was ever heard 
of. The fencing and sparring in 
men’s rooms is right enough, so is the 
billiards in town, at Earl Street, or 
Hayes’s, or the like places. The col- 
lege authorities never patronised that 
beautiful game by building a table 
for the amusement of the students. 
But, to proceed: “ About three we 
got on horseback” [the old hour, by 
the way, for Commons in the dining- 
hall], “and either cantered in the 
Phenix or about the squares till 
visiting time; after which, made our 
calls, and then dressed for dinner, 
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which we never thought of taking at 
Commons’, but had it from Morrison's, 
we both being reported sick in the 
dean’s list,” [a T.C.D.-man would 
simply say, “on the sick-list”], “ and 
thereby exempt from the meagre fare 
of the fellows’ table. In the evening 
our occupations became still more 
pressing, there were balls, suppers, 
whist-parties, rows at the theatres, 
shindies in the street, devilled-drum- 
sticks at Hayes's, select oyster-parties 
at the Carlingford; in fact, every 
known method of remaining up all 
night, and appearing both pale and 
penitent the following morning.” 
Surely Mr. Lever must have mistaken 
the college for a caravausery, through 
whose open gates men can come and 
go at all hours unquestioned and un- 
controlled. A Trinity College-man 
would know that it is absurd to speak 
of being on the sick-list, and at the 
same time appearing abroad, and 
much less passing through the gate 
into town. A Trinity College-man 
would never commit the blunder of 
talking of the meagre fare of the fel- 
lows’ table: indeed, it required no 
little credulity upon Mr. Lever’s part 
to suppose that the fellows of the 
richest college in the world would be 
contented with meagre fare. A Trin- 
ity College-man would know that 
there was such a thing as night-roll 
at half-past nine o'clock, at which 
“jibs” are required to attend five 
nights in the week and answer to 
their names, and that on the other 
two they are required to be within 
the walls before a quarter past twelve. 
That the practice of staying out all 
night is impossible, as the offence can- 
not be concealed, is always punished 
by fine or exercises, and a very few 
repetitions of it would lead to rusti- 
cation, and if accompanied by other 
such breaches of decorum and disci- 
pline as Mr. O'Malley indulged in, to 
expulsion. A Trinity College-man 
would never have depicted such a 
scene as that of half-a-dozen officers 
of dragoons forcing themselves into 
the great dining-hall under the aus- 
pices of a junior freshman, and insult- 
ing the fellows of the college in the 
presence of the congregated scholars 
and students. A Trinity College- 
man would have known that had any 
persons intruded themselves into a 
society where no guests are received, 
where none, excepting those members 
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of the University actually resident 
within the walls, can enter, they would 
infallibly have been kicked first out 
of the hall by the gentlemen, and 
then out of the gates by the “ por- 
ters.” No Trinity College-man would 
talk of “the punishment roll.” No 
Trinity College-man would describe 
the bursar (the inoffensive treasurer 
of the college) as “the most dread 
official of all collegians,” or send him 
to do the duty of the dean in sup- 
pressing a disturbance. Noman who 
ever cried “Hurrah for Trinity!” 
could so far mistake the spirit of his 
university as to libel his fellow-col- 
legians by the supposition that they 
would permit a senior fellow, one of 
their venerable pastors and masters, 
to be insulted and ill-treated by any 
set of drunken blackguards, no mat- 
ter in what coloured coats they might 
be dressed. We dare say there is a 
painful tradition in the Tenth Hus- 
sars of a “turn-up” their officers had 
one night with the College-men at 
the theatre; and they, at least, would 
not be disposed to relish Mr. Lever’s 
romancing. No man, finally, we do 
believe, who had received his educa- 
tion in Trinity College, would be 
guilty of the impiety of returning in 
after years “to defile the temple.” 
We conclude, then, that Mr. Lever 
is not a graduate of the University, 
that he never lived within its walls, 
or was familiar with the life of those 
who did, and has, therefore, in the 
course he has seen fit to pursue to- 
wards that admirable seat of learning, 
been guilty of no impiety. We con- 
clude that the assertion “ He has a 
degree and a commission” to be a 
mere mystification. We know he 
“never set a squadron in the field” 
any more than Maurice Quill, of 
whose name, adventures, and stories, 
he makes so liberal an use. We pre- 
sume that as a medical student, who 
perhaps attended the lectures on ana- 
tomy, physiology, &c. chemistry, and 
botany, given by the university pro- 
fessors, but open to all who pay for 
the courses, he picked up some names 
of persons and things and some old 
stories; but that he really knew no- 
thing of college life or of the univer- 
sity he has held up to ridicule. We 
have thought it not amiss to make 
these observations, and one of our 
strongest reasons sprung from the 
popularity —the great, and deserved, 
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andincreasing popularity—of Mr. Le- 
ver’s writings amongst the idle lovers 
of light literature in this country. 
Thousands who have no personal 
knowledge of the three universities, 
nor, peradventure, any just notion of 
them, but, perhaps, prejudices, bitter 
as ignorant against their names,—will 
read Charles O’ Malley and be dis- 
posed to take the author's outrageous 
caricatures, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation in possibility, as 
more than highly-coloured sketches 
of what had been within the experi- 
ence of him, a College-man, or might 
have been within his judgment. 
Thus in the estimation of this multi- 
tude of persons, the Dublin wniver- 
sity, instead of being regarded as a 
venerable seat of religion and learn- 
ing —as a well-ordered and well-dis- 
ciplined institution, in which decency 
and decorum, and gentlemanly con- 
duct and demeanour, are enforced, and 
morality and piety inculeated—as a 
benign mother that offers to the 
children she rears every advantage 
that can possibly be extended to the 
student, and therefore deserves his 
eternal gratitude, his most affectionate 
and reverent remembrance — would 
come to be regarded as a place in 
which there was no touch or tincture 
of religion, or morality, or learning, 
or gentlemanly conduct or feeling, 
but in their stead, noise, idleness, 
drunkenness, profaneness, black - 
guardism, and debauchery enough to 
make it an abomination upon the 
face of the earth. Having now en- 
deavoured to neutralise an evil 
which might, amongst a large class, 
give birth to one prejudice more 
against Ireland, we proceed with a 
lighter spirit. ‘The author's hu- 
morous style of sketching character, 
and his inimitable tact and drollery 
in telling a story, are amongst his 
highest recommendations. Of course 
Charles O'Malley gets gazetted and 
leaves Dublin. His regiment is the 
14th Light Dragoons. He proceeds 
to Cork, thence to embark: for the 
Peninsula. Here, gentle reader, is an 
admirable importraiture for you—a 
real man, and at the same time, in 
the general outline, the type of a 
class :— 

“* The officer under whose command I 
was placed for the time was a great friend 
of Sir George Dashwood’s, and paid me, 
iM consequence, much attention. Major 
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Dalrymple had been on the staff from 
the commencement of his military career, 
had served in the commissariat for some 
time, was much in foreign stations, but 
never, by any ofthe many casualties of his 
life,— never had seen what could be called 
service. His ideas of the soldier’s profes. 
sion were, therefore, what might almost be 
as readily picked up by a commission in the 
battle-axe guard as one in his majesty’s 
50th. He was now a species of district 
paymaster, employed in a thousand 
ways, either inspecting recruits, examin- 
ing accounts, revising sick certificates, 
or receiving contracts for mess-beef. 
Whether the nature of his manifold oc- 
cupations had enlarged the sphere of his 
talents and ambition, or whether the 
abilities had suggested the variety of his 
duties, I know not, but truly the major 
was aman ofall work. No sooner did a 
young ensign join his regiment at Cork 
than Major Dalrymple’s card was left at 
his quarters; the next day came the 
major himself; the third brought an in- 
vitation to dinner ; on the fourth he was 
told to drop in, in the evening; and 
from thenceforward he was l'ami de la 
maison, in company with numerous 
others as newly fledged and inexperienced 
as himself, 


“ One singular feature of the society 
at that house was, that although the ma- 
jor was as well known as the flagon 
Spike Island, yet, somehow, no officer 
above the rank of an ensign was ever to 
be met with there. It was not that he 
had not a large acquaintance,—in fact, 
the ‘ How are you, Major?’ ‘ How goes 
it, Dalrymple?’ that kept everlastingly 
going on as he walked the streets, 
proved the reverse ; but, strange enough, 
his predilections leaned towards the 
newly gazetted, far before the bronzed 
and seared campaigners who had seen 
the world, and knew more about it, The 
reasons for this line of conduct were 
twofold ; in the first place, there was not 
an article of outfit, from a stock to a 
sword-belt, that he could not and did not 
supply to the young officer; from the 
gorget of the infantry to the shako of 
the grenadier, all came within his pro-~ 
vince; not that he actually kept a ma- 
gazine of these articles, but he bad so 
completely interwoven his interests 
with those of numerous shopkeepers in 
Cork, that he rarely entered a shop over 
whose door Dalrymple and Co. might 
not have figured on the sign-board. His 
stables were filled with a perfect in- 
firmary of superannuated chargers, fat- 
tened and conditioned up to a miracle, 
and groomed to perfection ; he could get 
you—only you—about three dozen of 
sherry, to take out with you as sea-store ; 
he knew of such a servant; be chanced 
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upon such a camp-furniture yesterday in 
his walks; in fact, why want for any 
thing? His resources were inexhausti- 
ble, his kindness unbounded. Then 
money was no object—hang it: you 
could have paid when you liked—what 
signified it? In other “words, a bill at 
thirty -one days cashed and discounted by 
a friend of the major’s would always do.” 


The major is also able, and un- 
commonly willing to accommodate 
any brace of eligible subs wit! 
charming wives in the persons of his 
fair daughters. The 
these fishers for military men is ex- 
tremely piquant and well dashed 
off. “ Matilda and Fanny were 
as well known in the army as Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset or Picton, from 
the Isle of Wight to Halifax, from 
Cape Coast to Chatham, from Bel- 
fast to the Bermudas.” Their fame 
will be permanent under the me- 
morial tribute of the author's pen. 
The moral of the extravaganza might 
probably be found to be,—you po- 
litic fathers, match-making mothers, 
and nice nibbling daughters, be very 
chary of biting at the red rag. 
Charles has an “ entanglement” with 
the fair “ Dals,” and gets out of it, 
we cannot help remarking—fainting, 
hysterics, pistols, and all—something 
after the fashion of Cornelius O’Don- 
oughoe, as described long ago in the 
pagesofour Magazine. O’ Donoughoe 
“du Lac” laid the venue in Limerick ; 
but the circumstances of the court- 
ship and the catastrophe, the elope- 
ment of the faithless lov er, &c., are 
oad much alike. There was one 

ttle delicate touch in the allure- 
ments to the novice whereunto 
O’Donoughoe was subjected which 
O'Malley seems to have escaped ; 
neither of the “ Dals” were called 
upon to shew the eyes of the en- 
tranced admirer how the turkeys 
trip through the long grass. Had 
this occurred, who can guess the 
consequences? But, as it turned 
out, the hero escaped for foreign 
service, leaving the city where, as 
Father Prout of ours sings for us 
and writes for others,— 

** The bells of Shandon 
They sound so grand on 


The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 


The Peninsula! Cornet O’Malley 
meets with several queer fellows, 
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and has taken out one with him. 
For the first, two majors, Monsoon 
and Shaughnessy ; for the last, his 
servant, Micky Free. Monsoon is 
the best of them—a hero of the sort 
that our author renders, from his 
sly and humorous powers, the 
greatest justice to. Listen to Mon- 
soon’s own account ofan exploit per- 
formed by him :— 


‘When the French troops under La. 
borde were marching upon Alcobaga, in 
concert with Loison’s corps, I was or- 
dered to convey a valuable present of 
sherry the Duke d’Albuquerque was 
making to the supreme Junta—no less 
than ten hogsheads of the best sherry 
the royal cellars of Madrid had for- 
merly contained. 

“It was stored in the San Vincente 
convent; and the Junta knowing a little 
about monkish tastes, and the wants of 
the church, prudently thought it would 
he quite as well at Lisbon. I was ac- 
cordingly ordered, with a sufficient 
force, to provide for its safe conduct and 
secure arrival; and set out upon my 
march one lovely morning in April, with 
my precious convoy. 

“€ T don’t know, I never could under. 
stand, why temptations are thrown away 
in this life, except for the pleasure of 
yielding to them. As for me, I am 
stoic when there’s nothing to be had ; 
but let me get a scent of a well-kept 
haunch, the odour of a wine-bin once in 
my nose, I forget every thing except ap- 
propriation. 

“ Our road lay through cross paths 
and mountain tracks —for the French 
were scouring the country on every side 
—and my fellows, only twenty of them 
altogether, trembled at the very name of 
them ; so that our only chance was to 
avoid falling in with any foraging par- 
ties, * *  * The road was a 
lonesome one, and the way weary—for I 
had no one to converse with; so I fell 
into a sort of musing fit about the old 
wine in the great brown casks ; I thought 
on its luscious flavour, its rich straw 
tint, its oily look as it flowed into the 
glass, the mellow after taste, warming 
the heart as it went down, and I abso- 
lutely thought I could smell it through 
the cask. 

“ How I longed to broach one of 
them, if it were only to see if my dreams 
about it were correct : may he it’s brown 
sherry, thought I, and I am all wrong. 
This was a very distressing reflection. 
I mentioned it to the Portuguese in- 
tendant, who travelled with us as a kind 
of supercargo ; but the villain only grin- 
ned, and said something about the 
Junta and the galleys for life ; so I did 
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not recur to it afterwards. Well, it was 
upon the third evening of our march 
that the scout reported that at Merida, 
about a league distant, we had fallen in 
with an English cavalry regiment, who 
were on their march to the northern 
provinces, and remaining that night at 
the village. As soon, therefore, as I 
had made all my arrangements for the 
night, I took a fresh horse, and cantered 
over, to have a look at my countrymen, 
and hear the news. When I arrived, it 
was dark night ; but I was not long in 
finding out our fellows; they were the 
1ith Light Dragoons, commanded by my 
old friend Bowes, and with as jolly a 
mess as any in the service. Before half 
an hour’s time, I was in the midst of 
them, hearing all about the campaign, 
and telling them in return about my 
convoy,—dilating upon the qualities of 
the wine as.if I had been drinking it 
every day at dinner. 

“We had a very merry night of it; 
and before four o’clock the senior major 
and four captains were under the table, 
and all the subs in a state unprovided 
for by the articles of war. So] thought 
I'd be going, and, wishing the sober 
ones a good-by, set out on my road to 
join my own party. 

“T had not gone above a hundred 
vards when I heard somebody running 
after, and calling my own name. 

“«T say, Monsoon! major! confound 
you! pull up!’ 

“« Well, what’s the matter? has any 
more lush turned up?’ inquired I; for 
we had drank the last dry when I left. 

«Not a drop, old fellow,’ said he; 
‘but 1 was thinking of what you have 
been saying about that sherry.’ 

«Well, then?’ 

“«Why, I want to know how we 
could get a taste of it?’ 

“« You’d better get elected one of the 
Cortes,’ said I, laughing ; ‘ for it doesn’t 
seem likely you'll do it in any other 
way.’ 

“«]’m not so sure of that,’ says he, 
smiling, ‘ What road do you travel to- 
morrow ?” 

“* By Calvahos and Reina.’ 

‘“** Whereabouts may you happen to 
be towards sunset?” 

**« ] fear we shall be in the mountains,’ 
said I, with a knowing look, ‘ when am- 
buscades and surprise parties would be 
exceedingly dangerous.’ 

“* And your party consists of 

“* About twenty Portuguese, all ready 
to run at the first shot.’ 

“«7ll do it, Monsoon: 
hanged if I don’t!’ 

“« But Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make 
- blunder 3—only blank cartridges, my 

oy ! 


I'll be 
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“* Honour bright!’ said he. ‘ Your 
fellows are armed, of course.’ 

*«« Never think of that: they may 
shoot each other in the confusion ; but 
if you only make plenty of noise coming 
on, they'll never wait for you.’ 

“« « What capital fellows they must be !’ 

*«* Crack troops, Tom; so don’t hurt 
them ; and now good night.’ ” 


Monsoon, who had rather begun 
to repent the hints he had given, 
goes on with his tale thus :— 


‘‘ The evening crept on, and, to my 
sincere satisfaction, I conld see, about 
half a league distant, the twinkling light 
of the little village where we were to 
halt for the night. It was just at this 
time that a scout I had sent out some 
few hundred yards in advance came gal- 
loping up almost breathless. 

““« The French captain —the French 
are upon us!’ said he, with a face like a 
ghost. 

“«* Where? which way? How many?’ 
said I; not atall sure he might not be 
telling the truth. 

“« « Coming in force !’ said the fellow, 
‘ dragoons by this road.’ 

‘** Dragoons by this road!’ repeated 
every man of the party, looking at each 
other like men sentenced to be hanged. 
Scarcely had they spoken, when we heard 
the distant noise of cavalry advancing at 
a brisk trot. Lord! what a scene en- 
sued! The soldiers ran hither and 
thither like frightened sheep. Some 
pulled out crucifixes, and began to say 
their prayers ; others fired off their mus- 
kets in a panic; the mule-drivers cut 
their traces, and endeavoured to get 
away by riding; and the intendant took 
to his heels, screaming out to us, as he 
went, to fight manfully to the last, and 
that he’d report us favourably to the 
Junta. 

** Just at this moment the dragoons 
appeared in sight; they came galloping 
up, shouting like madmen. One look 
was enough for my fellows ; they sprang 
to their legs from their devotions, fired a 
volley straight at the new moon, and ran 
like men. 

“Twas knocked down in the rush: as 
I regained my legs, ‘Tom O'Flaherty was 
standing beside me laughing like mad. 

‘©* Eh, Monsoon, I have kept my 
word, old fellow! What legs they 
have! We shall make no prisoners, 
that’s certain. Now, lads, here it is; 
put the horses to,--here. We shall 
take but one, Monsoon; so that your 
gallant defence of the rest will please tbe 
Junta. Good night! good night! I 
will drink your health every night these 
two months.’ 
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“So saying, Tom sprung to his saddle, 
and in less time than I’ve been telling it 
the whole was over, and I sitting by 
myself in the grey moonli an meditating 
on all I saw, and now and then shouting 
for my Portuguese friends to come back 
again, They came in time, by twos and 
threes ; ; and at last the whole party re- 
assembled, and we set forth again — 
every man, from the intendant ‘to the 
drummer, lauding my valour, and saying 
that Don Monsoon was a match for the 
Cid. And how did the Junta behave? 
Like trumps, Charley! Made me a 
knight of Batalha, and kissed me on 
both cheeks, having sent twelve dozen of 
the rescued wine to my quarters as a 
small testimony of their esteem.” 


But this is not the only good story 
of Major Monsoon’s. He is always 
most heartily amusing, and the cha- 
racter is admirably sustained. The 
praise that Doctor Johnson confers 
upon Shakspeare’s Falstaff, viewing 
the character in one aspect, might be 
applied in nearly the same words to 
Lever’s Monsoon. There is another 
personage a great promoter of fun, 
one Micky Free, Master Charley’s 
own man. ‘The conception of the 
character is what one might fantas- 
tically style stereotyped. Every 
body who writes novels about Irish 
people has his or her Micky Free. 
We like old Mother Morgan’s, in 
O'Donnell, best. But though the 
conception be not original, the exe- 
cution is first-rate. Micky Free is 
one of the very best of his class. In 
proof of this, he will tell us a story 
about his honoured parent, who pur- 
sued the avocation of a driver of 
hearses, along with several others of 
less outwardly lugubrious character. 
We say outwardly, because we have 
been credibly balm that mutes 
and undertakers are the most talka- 
tive and jovial of human kind in 
their hours of recreation. The pe- 
culiarities of their professional prac- 
tice compel them to dam up for a 
considerable time the flood of their 
words, and to concentrate their 
mirth, until, from the force of squeez- 
ing, it gets up to fever point. The 
consequence is, when the hour of re- 
lief arrives, the one roars and rushes, 
the other blazes and burns. Come 
on, Mick :— 

“In the winter of the great frost, 
about forty-two or forty-three years ago, 
the ould priest Tulloughmurray took “ill 
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and died; he was sixty years priest of 
the parish, and mightilly beloved by all 
the people, and good reason for it; a 
pleasanter man, and a more social crayter 
never lived ; *twas himself was the life 
of the whole country side. A wedding 
nor a christening wasn’t lucky an he 
wasn’t there, sitting at the top of the 
table, with maybe his arm round the 
bride herself, or the baby on his lap, a 
smoking jug of punch before him, and as 
much kindness in his eye as would make 
the fortunes of twenty hy pocrites, if they 
had it among them, And then he was 
so good to the poor; the Priory was always 
full of ould men and ould women, sitting 
round the big fire in the kitchen, that the 
cook could hardly get near it. There 
they were, eating their meals and burn- 
ing their shins, till they were speckled 
like a trout’s back, and grumbling all the 
time ; but Father Dwyer liked them, and 
he would have them. 

*«* Where have they to go to?’ he’d 
say; ‘an it wasn’t to me. Give Molly 
Kinshela a lock of that bakon. Tim, it’s 
a could morning. Will we have a taste 
of the ‘ dew ?’’ 

“Ah, that’s the way he’d spake to 
them: but sure goodness is no warrant 
for living any more than devilment, and 
so he got could in his feet at a station, 
and he rode home in the heavy snow 
without his big coat—for he gave it 
away to a blind man on the road— in 
three days he was dead! 

**T See you re getting impatient ; so 
I'll not stop to say what grief was in the 
parish when it was known: but troth 
there never was seen the like before — 
not a crayture would lift a spade for two 
days; and there was more whisky sold 
in that time than at the whole spring fair. 
Well, on the third day the funeral set 
out, and never was the equal of it seen 
in them parts ; first there was my father 
—he came special from Cork, with the 
six horses, all in new black, and plumes 
like little poplar-trees ; then came Father 
Dwyer, followed by the two coadjutors 
in beautiful surplices, walking, bare- 
headed, with the little boys of the Priory 
School, two and two.” 


At length the funeral procession 
reaches the place of its destination, 
and the corpse of the defunct priest 
is left in charge of Mr. Free. 

‘** Well, you may think it was melan- 
choly enough, to pass the night up there 
alone, with a corpse in an old ruined 
church in the middle of the mountains, 
the wind howling about on every side, 
and the snow-drift beating against the 
walls; but as the fire burnt brightly, 
and the little plate of rashers and eggs 
smoked temptingly before him, my father 
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mixed a ‘ jug of the strongest punch, and 
sat down as happy as a king.’ 

“ As long as he was eating away he 
had no time to be thinking of any thing 
else ; but, when all was done, and he 
looked about him, he began to feel very 
low and melancholy in his heart. ‘There 
was the great black coffin on three chairs 
in one corner; and then the mourning 
cloaks that he had stuck up against the 
windows moved backward and forward 
like living things; and outside, the wild 
cry of the plover, as he flew past, and 
the night owl sitting in a nook of the 
old church. 

“¢] wish it was morning, anyhow,’ 
said my father, ‘for this is a lonesome 
place to be in; and faix he'll be a cun- 
ning fellow that catches me passing the 
night this way again.’ 

«« Now, there was one thing distressed 
him most of all, — my father used always 
to make fun of the ghosts and spirits the 
neighbours would tell of, pretending 
there was no such thing; and now the 
thought came to him,—‘ Maybe they'll 
revenge themselves on me to-night, 
when they have me up here alone.” And 
with that he made another jug stronger 
than the first, and tried to remember a 
few prayers, in case of need ; but some- 
how his mind was not too clear, and he 
said afterwards he was always mixing 
up ould songs and toast with the prayers, 
and when he thought he ‘had just got 
hold of a beautiful psalm, it would turn 
out to be ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or ‘ Lemp- 
ing James,’ or something like that. The 
storm meanwhile was rising every mo- 
ment, and parts of the old abbey were 
falling, as the wind shook the ruin, and 
my father’s sperits, notwithstanding the 
punch, were lower than ever. 

“«T made it too weak,’ said he, as 
he set to work on a new joram; and 
troth this time this was not the fault of 
it, for the first sup nearly choked bim. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘now I know what 
it was; this is like the thing ; and, Mr. 
Free, you are beginning to feel easy and 
comfortable. Pass the jug: your very 
good health and song. I’m a little hoarse 
it’s true, but if the company will ex- 
cuse ———” 

“ And then he began knocking on the 
table with his knuckles, as if there was a 
room full of people asking him to sing — 
in short, my father was drunk as a fiddler ; 
the last brew finished him, and he began 
roaring away all kinds of droll songs, 
and telling all manners of stories, as if 
he was at a great party. 

“While he was capering this way 
about the room, he knocked down his 
hat, and with ita pack of cards he put 
into it before leaving home, for he was 
mighty fond of a game. 
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*«* Will you take a hand, Mr. Free? 
said he, as he gathered them up and sat 
down before the fire. 

**T’m convainent,’ said he; and be- 
gan dealing out as if there was a partner 
fornenst him. 

“When my father used to get this far 
in his story, he became very confused. 
He says, that once or twice he mistook 
the liquor, and took a pull at the bottle 
of potteen instead of the punch ; and the 
last thing he remembers, wus asking 
poor Father Dwyer if he would draw 
near to the fire, und not be lying there near 
the door. 

‘‘ With that he slipped down on the 
ground, and fell fast asleep. How long 
he lay that way he could nevertell. When 
he awoke and looked up, his hair nearly 
stood on end with fright. What do you 
think he seen fornenst him, sitting at the 
other side of the fire, but Father Dwyer 
himself! there he was—divil a lie in it— 
wrapped up in one of the mourning 
cloaks, trying to warm his hands at the 
tire. 

**¢ Salve hoc nomine Patri!’ said my 
father, crossing himself; ‘an it’s your 
ghost, God presarve me !’ 

‘“*’ Good evening t’ye, Mr. Free,’ said 
the ghost; ‘and an [ might be bould, 
what's in the jug?’ Por ye see my father 
had it under his arm fast, and never let it 
go when he was asleep. 

“¢ Pater noster qui es in —~ - Potteen, 
sir,’ said my father, for the ghost didn't 
look pleased at his talking Latin. 

“«* Ye might have the politeness to ax 
if one had a mouth on him,’ then says 
the ghost. 

«Sure, I didn’t think the like of you 
would taste sperits.’ 

“«« Try me,’ said the ghost; and with 
that he filled out a glass, and tossed it 
off like a Christian. 

“* Beamish!’ says the ghost, smack- 
ing his lips. 

“«The same,’ says my father; ‘and 
sure what’s happened —you has not 
spoilt your taste !’ 

“<Tf you'd mix a little hot,’ says the 
ghost, ‘ I’m thinking it would be better ; 
the night is mighty severe.’ 

“*Any thing that your reverence 
pleases,’ says my father, as he began to 
blow up a good fire to boil the water. 

“* And what news is stirring?’ says 
the ghost. 

“*Devil a word, your reverence ; 
your own funeral was the only thing 
doing last week; times is bad ; except 
the measles, there’s nothing in our parts.’ 

*** And we're quite dead hereabouts, 
too,’ says the ghost. 

“«There’s some of us s0, any how,’ 
says my father, with a sly look ; ‘taste 
that, your reverence.’ 
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*** Pleasant and refreshing,’ says the 
ghost. ‘And now, Mr, Free, what do 
you say to a little spoil-five, or beggar. 
my-neighbour?’ 

« «What will we play for?’ says my 
father; for a thought just struck him, 
‘ Maybe it’s some trick of the devil to 
catch my soul.’ 

“ «A pint of Beamish,’ says the ghost. 

“« Done,’ says my father. ‘Cut for 
deal. The ace of clubs—you have it.’ 

“« Now the whole time the ghost was 
dealing thecards, my father never took his 
eyes off him, for he wasn’t quite easy in 
his mind at all ; but when he saw him turn 
up the tramp, and take a strong drink 
afterwards, he got more at ease, and be- 
gan the game. 

“ How long they played it was never 
rightly known; but one thing is sure, 

they drank a cruel deal of sperits ; three 

quart-bottles my father brought with 
him were all finished, and by that time 
his brain was so confused with the liquor, 
and all he lost — for somehow he never 
won a game — that he was getting very 
quarrelsome. 

«You have your own luck to it,’ 
he, at last. 

««¢ True for you ; and besides, we play 
a great deal where I come from.’ 

“«]’ve heard so,’ says my father. 
‘I lead the knave, sir— spades! Bad 
cess to it, lost again !’ 

“« Now it was really very distressing ; 
for by this time, though they only began 
for a pint of Beamish, my father went 
on betting till he lost the hearse and all 
the six horses, mourning-cloaks, plumes, 
and every thing. 

«« Are you tired, Mr. Free? 
you'd like to stop?” 

«« « Stop! faith it’s a nice time to stop! 
Of course not.’ 

“ « Well, what will ye play for now ?’ 

«The way he said these words brought 
a trembling all over my father, and his 
blood | curdled in his heart. ‘ Oh, mur- 
ther !’ says he to himself, ‘ it’s my sowl 
he's wanting all the time!’ 

“«]’ve mighty little left,’ says my 
father, looking at him keenly, while he 
kept shuffling the cards as quick as light- 
ning. 

*« « Mighty little! no matter, we’ll 
give you plenty of time to pay; and if 
you can’t do it, it shall never trouble you 
as long as you live.’ 

«Oh, you murthering devil!’ says 
my father, flying at him with a spade 
that he had behind his chair, ‘ I've found 
you out!’ 

" « With one blow he knocked him 
down; and now a terrible fight began, 
for the ghost was very strong, too; but 
my father’s blood was up, and he'd have 
faced the devil himselfthen. They rolled 
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over each other several times, the broken 
bottles cutting them to pieces, and the 
chairs and tables crashing under them. 
At last the ghost took the bottle that lay 
on the hearth, and levelled my father to 
the ground with one blow. Down he 
fell, and the bottle and the whisky were 
both dashed into the fire; that was the 
end of it, for the ghost disappeared that 
moment in a blue flame that nearly set 
fire to my father as he lay on the floor. 

“ Och! it was a cruel sight to see him 
next morning with his cheek cut open, 
and his hands all bloody, lying there by 
himself, all the broken glass and the 
cards all round him ; the coffin, too, was 
knocked down off the chair, maybe the 
ghost had trouble getting into it. How- 
ever that was, the funeral was put off 
for a day ; for my father couldn't speak, 
and as for the sexton, it was a queer 
thing, but when they came to call bim in 
the morning, he had two black eyes and 
a gash over bis ear, and he never knew 
how he got them. It was easy enough 
to know the ghost did it ; but my father 
kept the secret, and never told it to any 
man, woman, or child in them parts.” 


This, every body who loves fun 
will admit, is a right good story. 
There is, however, a mistake, so to 
speak, in costume. Beamish only 
brews beer, he never distils whisky. 
Wise’s whisky is the liquor dear to 
the southern Irish, as Flint’s (the 
Flint of St. Martin’s Lane) is to all 
the genuine judges and admirers of 
the barley-bree in London. 

Bravo, however, Mr. Lever, even 
without barring slips. If you can 
only tell stories of this sort as well as 
you write them, you would beat 
Johnny Jones and Sam Lover into 
smithereens. There is, also, in the 
more serious passages of the work, 
wherein the struggles and triumphs 
of the British arms are treated of, 
great vividness of description, and a 
show of honest fervour which carries 
the reader forward in a state of thrill- 
ing excitement. Certainly it is not to 
the mere novelist we would go for 
the true description of one of our great 
battles. In Napier we have an his- 
torian worthy of the great deeds he 
celebrates —one that can take his 
place as the inspired depicter of the 
battle - field beside those mighty 
word-painters, who have given eternal 
blazon to the deeds of our predecessors 
in all earthly glory and supremacy— 
Sallust. Livy, ‘Tacitus, and “ pee 
Julius.” But as the work of 
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romancer, there are many passages 
of stern fight described, which, to the 
uncritical eye of a civilian, are bright 
with interest. Take the following. 
The scene is Talavera :— 


‘* A signal gun from the French boomed 
heavily through the still air. The last 
echo was growing fainter and the heavy 
smoke breaking into mist, when the most 
deafening thunder ever my ears heard 
came pealing around us. Lighty pieces 
of artillery had opened upon us, sending 
a very tempest of bullets upon our line, 
whilst midst the smoke and dust we could 
see the light troops advancing at a run, 
followed by the broad and massive column 
in all the terror and majesty of war. 
‘ What a splendid attack! How gallantly 
they come on!’ cried an old veteran 
officer beside me, forgetting all rivalry 
in his noble admiration of our enemy. 
The intervening space was soon passed, 
and the tirailleurs falling back as the 
column came on, the towering masses 
bore down upon Campbell’s divison with 
a loud ery of defiance. Silently and 
steadily the English infantry awaited the 
attack and returning the fire with one 
withering volley, were ordered to charge. 
Scarcely were the bayonets lowered 
when the head of the advancing column 
broke and fled, while Mackenzie's brigade 
overlapping the flank pushed boldly for- 
ward, and a scene of frightful carnage 
followed. For a moment « hand-to-hand 
combat was sustained ; but the unbroken 
files and impregnable bayonets of the 
British conquered, and the French fled 
back leaving six guns behind them. 

“The gallant enemy were troops of 
tried and proved courage; and scarcely 
had they retreated, when they again 
formed; but just as they prepared to 
come forward, a tremendous shower of 
grape opened upon them from our bat- 
teries, while a cloud of Spanish horse 
assailed them in flank, and nearly cut 
them in pieces. 

** While this was passing on the right, 
a tremendous attack menaced the hill upon 
which our left was posted. Two power- 
ful columns of French infantry, supported 
by some regiments of light cz avalry , came 
steadily forward to the attack. Anson’s 
brigade were ordered to charge. Away 
they went at top speed ; but had not 
gone above a few hundred yards, when 
they were suddenly arrested by a deep 
chasm. Here the German Hussars pulled 
short up; but the ¢3d dashing impe- 
tuously forward, a scene of terrific car- 
nage ensued, men and horses relling 
indiscriminately together under a wither- 
ing nre from the French squares. Keven 
here, however, British valour quailed 
not; for Major Francis Ponsonby form- 
ing all who came up, rode boldly upon a 








brigrade of French Chasseurs in the rear. 
Victor, who, from the first had watched 
the movement, at once despatched a 
Lancer regiment against them, and then 
these brave fellows were absolutely cut 
to atoms ; the few who escaped having 
passed through the French columns, and 
reached Bassecour’s Spanish division on 
the far right. During this time the hill 
was again assailed, and even more des- 
perately than before, while Victor him- 
self led on the fourth corps to an attack 
upon our right and centre. The Guards 
waited, without flinching, the impetuous 
rush of the advancing columns ; and when 
at length within a short distance dashed 
forward with the bayonet, driving every 
thing before them. The French fell back 
upon their sustaining masses ; and, rally- 
ing in an instant, again came forward, 

supported by a tremendous fire from their 
batteries. The Guards drew back ; and 
the German Legion, suddenly thrown into 
confusion, began to retire in disorder. 
This was the most critical moment of the 
day; for although successful on the ex- 
treme right and left of our line, our centre 
was absolutely broken, Just at this mo- 
ment Gordon rode up to our brigade ; 
his face was pale, and his look flurried 
and excited. ‘The 48th are coming. 
Here they are: support them, 14th!’ 
These few words were all he spoke, and 
the next moment the measured tread of 
a column was heard behind us. On they 
came like one man, their compact and 
dense formation looking like some massive 
wall. Wheeling by companies, they suf- 
fered the Guards and Germans to retire 
behind them, and then reforming into 
line they rushed forward with the bay onet. 

Our artillery opened with a deafening 
thunder behind them, and then we were 
ordered to charge. 

“* We came on at atrot; the Guards, 
who had now recovered their formation, 
cheering usas we proceeded. Thesmoke 
of the cannonade obscured every thing 
until we had advanced some distance, 
but just as we emerged beyond the line 
of the gallant 48th, the splendid pano- 
rama of the battle-tield broke suddenly 
upon us. 

«* Charge !—forward!’ cried the hoarse 
voice of our colonel, and we were upon 
them. The French infantry already broken 
by the withering musketry of our people, 
gave way belore us; aud, unable to form 
a square setired, fighting, butinconfusion, 
and with tren 





idous loss to their position. 
One glorious cheer from left to right of 
our line proclaimed the victory ; while 
a deafening discharge of artillery from 
the French replied to the defi ince, and 
the battie was over." 


This, it will be easily conceded, is 
well done for a novelist; and yet 
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how unsatisfactory it is even with 
all the freedom of its details as com- 
pared with the truth, stronger than 
fiction, as narrated by the great his- 
torians of the two great empires, 
Romeand England. How gloriously 
in one little page Sallust rolls athwart 
your view the whole panorama of 
that desperate fight in which no 
Roman was made prisoner, but that 
spot which each man living occupied, 
that dead he covered with his body. 
See, too, how as in a great painting 
you have your principal figure to 
which all interest converges—to which 
all else is accessory —Catiline, far 
from his own men, lying upon a heap 
of the enemy he has slain, breathing 
yet a little, and preserving the stern 
and haughty expression of counte- 
nance which had distinguished him 
through life. Again, remember the 
picture with which Livy’s narrative 
of the mighty battle at the river 
Metaurus, fought by Claudius Nero 
and Livius Salinator against Has- 
drubal closes: —“ Then Hasdrubal, 
seeing that the day was irretrievably 
lost, and remembering that he was 
the son of Hamilcar and the brother 
of Hannibal, charged into the midst 
of a Roman cohort and fell fighting.” 
Surely these are like the solemn 
groups disclosed by means of the 
eccyclema to the eye of the spectator 
while his soul was yet under the 
influence of the poet's spell at the 
conclusion of a Greek tragedy. The 
art and the genius is evinced in con- 
centrating and culminating the in- 
terest to an individuality, and leav- 
ing that which is perfectly within 
your comprehension, and within the 
capacity of your sympathies to repose 
upon your memory. But though 
Lever is not Livy, he has done very 
well in his own way. If space per- 
mitted we would quote some more 
of his battle-fields, especially from 
Quatre Bras and his romance on 
Waterloo, but space does not permit. 
Apropos, however, to Quatre Bras 
and the name of O’Malley, we would 
take the opportunity of saying a 
word about a gallant regiment, the 
bones of whose force now lie bleach- 
ing in a savage land, and over whose 
memory some aspersions have been 
cast by some base and un-English 
scribblers and spouters. There was 
no more gallant regiment in the 
service than the 44th; no regiment 
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saw more service in every quarter of 
the globe, or did its duty better. 
Amongst a number of other places 
they served in Egypt, at Salamanca, 
Tarragona, Fuentes d’Onor, in the 
retreat of Burgos, at Badajoz, at 
Washington, at Blinsberg, at New 
Orleans, at Bergen -op- Zoom, at 
Merkdem, at Antwerp, at Quatre Bras, 
at Waterloo, in Arrican, and, lastly, 
their strength has been sacrificed in 
Affghanistan. But their blood shall 
not be suffered to sink into the 
ground. England, which never for- 
gets her faithful servants, will never 
be contented until they are avenged, 
and the name of Englishman made a 
word of fear to the descendants of 
their murderers for all generations. 
The 44th did gallant service at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, though 
in point of numbers the weakest 
regiment that came into the field. 
They numbered only 430 bayonets. 
In the year before, at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, they had suffered terribly. 
700 men went into action, 200 alone 
survived. Accordingly at Quatre 
Bras the men were for the most part 
recruits. When the French fire 
opened, many of them took to duck- 
ing from the shot. ‘The officer then 
in command, Colonel O'Malley —a 
man of mould, and not of fiction — 
cried out, “ Steady, men! When 
you see me duck, you may all duck ; 
but the first man who ducks before 
I do, I'll cut down!” “ By Japus,” 
said an old grenadier, “ that's plea- 
sant! if they wait till the colonel 
ducks, they'll wait till the cows come 
home!” At Quatre Bras they saved 
a portion of that distinguished corps, 
the 42d; but not as Mr. Lever, with 
the pardonable inaccuracy of a civi- 
lian, describes it. In the attempt to 
form square, two companies of the 
42d were left out, and nearly cut to 
pieces by the French cavalry, and 
their colonel was killed. Mr. Lever 
says the 42d, who were stationed 
amidst tall corn, were surrounded 
with cavalry before they knew it. 
The word was given to form square. 
The Lancers were already among 
them; and, fighting back to back, 
the gallant Highlanders met the foe. 
Fresh numbers poured down upon 
them, and already half the regi- 
ment was disabled and their colonel 
killed. These brave fellows were 
rescued by the 44th ; who, throwing 
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in a withering volley, fixed bayonets, 
and chaiged —“ a withering volley,” 
avove Beoros,——u Stupid phrase which 
the author uses upon all occasions 
without having the fear of schylus 
before his eyes. “ Fixed bayonets !” 
Oh, Mr. Lever! though you have a 
commission, how could you write such 
nonsense ? Were not the bayonets 
fixed ; are they not always fixed from 
the moment the regiment goes into 
action? Oh, Lever, Lever! — and 
they “charged!” The line of in- 
fantry charged the retiring cavalry ! 
For shame, Lever! The facts are 
simply these. The 42d committed 
the mistake of endeavouring to form 
square when there was not time. 
Colonel O'Malley avoided the error, 
and his regiment received the charge 


of cavalry in line as they stood, and - 


delivered a volley when the horsemen 
were just upon them, every bullet 
of which emptied a saddle. They 
then advanced (there was no fixing 
bayonets—our bayonets were already 
fixed—no charge) far enough to 
enable them to form a square, and 
include the broken portion of the 
thrice renowned 42d in their ranks. 
At Waterloo as at Quatre Bras the 
services of the 44th were conspicuous, 
and God forbid their country should 
forget them. Of twenty-six officers 
that went into the field at Quatre 
Bras, at the close of Waterloo twenty- 
three lay dead or sorely wounded. 
Three only escaped the fiery ordeal 
of these days unscathed. At Water- 
loo the colours of the regiment stooped 
for a moment seven times, and on 
each occasion a gallant British officer 
lay dead or disabled. ‘The eighth 
gentleman who raised them was Cap- 
tain Dunlevie (like O'Malley, a sur- 
vivor of the corps) ; and Dunlevie, 
though wounded on both days held 
them aloft till they waved over a 
triumphant field. We look forward 
with intense anxiety in the hope of 
seeing the treacherous massacre of 
the 44th most amply and most 
thoroughly avenged. 

But let us turn back to the novel. 
The hero's adventures after all this 
campaigning, as we foresee from the 
first, lead him to the haven of peacc 
as the husband of Lucy Dashwood ; 
and the bold dragoon subsides into a 
resident landlord, with a Galway 
tenantry under his command. Jo 
to his wedlock, prosperity to his 
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efforts on behalf of his fellow-country- 
men. He has led us through many 
pleasant scenes; he has often made 
us stare at his bouncers and match- 
less intrepidity of assertion in matters 
of taste and fact; but he has never 
for a moment made us drowsy, never 
bored us with seedy sentimentality 
and maudlin morality. In a word, 
we had rather, speaking metaphori- 
cally, or in parable, or in a phasis of 
fun—we cannot hit upon the right 
term for it —we had rather borrow 
money to drink with the author of 
Charles O' Malley, than get drunk at 
the costliest expense of any other 
scribbler in the light brigade of 
flimsy literature. 

Some eight numbers of Jack Hinton 
have been published. They are writ- 
ten with untiring energy, and we 
look forward to its progress with 
anticipations of pleasure. ‘To be sure 
the leading characters are, in the 
essence, still the same with those in 
Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’ Mal- 
ley; but the scenes, and, above all, 
the stories recounted by the various 
personages, will be different. Jack 
Hinton the Guardsman is a young 
English gentleman just launched on 
the world, and he makes his first 
cruise in Ireland. He is an aide-de- 
camp to the lord lieutenant, and the 
excellency then in question was his 
most jovial Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Jack, under the auspices of a 
brother aide-de-camp (O’Grady), the 
Captain Power of this story, sees life 
in Dublin; the coarse and carica- 
tured part of which (all about the 
Rooneys and the like cattle) is right 
well done; but we cannot conscien- 
tiously praise that portion in which 
the elegant or the intellectual of 
creation are brought upon the stage. 

Our author is as bold a man as 
ever wielded goose-quill, but we cer- 
tainly were rather startled at the 
name of Curran in his pages. Byron’s 
declaration that he had heard more 
poetry from Curran’s lips in one 
night than he had before heard, read, 
or imagined during his whole life, 
might well deter a magazine magician 
from evoking the mighty shadow. 
But it did not, Mr. Lever. 

The indignant shadow, however, 
like the ghosts of Ossian’s departed 
heroes when they stoop from a grey 
cloud, has made itself so misty and 


murkily indistinct, that Mr. Lever 
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might just as well have left him in 
the precincts of Glasnevin church- 
yard. On leaving Dublin we are 
once again introduced to Galway, 
about which our author seems to 
have all that enthusiasm of ignorance 
the followers of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
if not the all-accomplished leader 
himself, had about the land of light 
and gold. Again a duel !—again some 
deseriptions of most preposterous 
horsemanship. But while the judi- 
cious condemn, perhaps the Cockneys 
and tailors approve highly of these 
dramatic exaggerations on the flat 
and acrossthe country. A little love, 
oo; but pass this all over, we have 
a new priest, and he bears a loftier 
name than Malachi Duggan of Clare 
in the far, far West, to whom we 
were introduced in Harry Lorrequer. 
Mr. Hinton meets with this personage 
on board the canal-boat on his route 
from Portobello. 


“« The group, however, which attracted 
most of my attention, was one near the 
fire, at the end; this consisted of his 
reverence, Father Tom, a stout, burley- 
looking old farmer opposite him, the 
austere lady from Loughrea, and a little 
dried-up potted-herring of a man, who, 
with a light brown coat and standing 
eollar, sat up perpendicularly on his seat, 
and looked about him with an eye as 
lively, and an accent as sharp, as though 
it were only noon-day. This little per- 
sonage, who came from that Irish Penn- 
sylvania called Moate, was endeavouring 
to maintain a controversy with the worthy 
priest, who, in addition to his polemics, 
was deep in a game of spoil-five with 
the farmer, and. carrying on besides an- 
other species of warfare with his fair 
neizhbour. The diversity of all these 
occupations might possibly have been 
overmuch for him, were it not for the 
aid of a suspicious-looking little kettle, 
that sat hissing and rocking on the hob, 
with a look of pert satisfaction, that con- 
vinced me its contents were something 
stronger than water. 

“ Perceiving a small space yet un- 
occupied in the party, | made my way 
thither by the stair near it, and soon had 
the satisfaction to find myself safely in- 
stalled, without attracting any other 
notice from the party, than a proud stare 
from the lady, as she removed a little 
farther from beside the priest. 

* As to his reverence, far too deeply 
interested in his immediate pursuits to 
pay any attention to me, he had quite 
enough on his hands with his three 
antagonists, none of whom did he ever 
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for a moment permit to edge in even a 
word. Conducting his varied warfaie 
with the skill of a general, who made the 
artillery, the infantry, and the cavalry 
of mutual aid and assistance to each 
other, he continued to keep the church, 
the courtship, and the cards, all moving 
together, in a manner perfectly miraculous. 
The vehemence with which he thumped 
down a trump upon the table, serving as 
a point in his argument, while the energy 
of the action permitted a squeeze of the 
lady’s hand with the other. 

“«« There ye go, six of spades. Play 
a spade, av ye have one, Mr. Larkins — 
For a set of sbrivelled up craytures, with 
nothing but thee, and thou, ‘for a creed, 
to deny the real ould ancient faith, that 
Saint Peter and the ace of diamonds ; 
that uckled you under the short ribs— 
not you, Mrs, Carney—for a sore time 
you have of it; and an angel of a woman 
ye are; and the husband that could be 
cruel to you, and take The odd trick 
out of you, Mr. Larkins No, no, I 
deny it—nego in omnibus, Domine, What 
does Origen say? The rock, says he, is 
Peter ; and if you translate the passage 
without Another kettle-full, if you 
please. I go for the ten, Misther 
Larkins. Trumps! another — another 
—hurroo! By the tower of Clonmac- 
noise, I'll beggar the bank to-night. 
Matheureux au jeux, heureux en amour, as 
we used to say formerly. God forgive us!’ 

“« Whether it was the French, or the 
look that accompanied it, J] cannot aver, 
but, certainly, the lady blushed and 
looked down. In vain did the poor 
Quaker essay a word of explanation. In 
vain did Mrs. Carney herself try to 
escape from the awkward inferences 
some of his allusions seemed to lead to. 
Even the old farmer saw his tricks con- 
fiscated, and his games estreated, without 
a chance of recovery; for, like Ceeur de 
Lion with his iron mace, the good priest 
laid about him, smashing, slaying g, and 
upsetting all before him, and never giv- 
ing his adversaries a momeut to recover 
from one blow ere he dealt another at 
their heads. 

«* To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why 
not? it’s as mild as mother’s milk. 
Come, ould square-toes, take a thimble- 
full of it, and maybe it'll lead you toa 
better understanding. I play the five 
fingers, Mr. Larkins. ‘There goes Jack, 
my jewel. Play to that—the trick is 
mine. Don't be laughing, I’ve a bit of 
fat in the heel of my fist for you yet. 
There now, what are you looking ‘at? 
Don’t you see the cards? Troth, you're 
as bad as the Quaker ; you won't, believe 
ete own eyes; and ye see, ma’'am’— 

ere he whispered something in the 
lady’s ear for a few seconds, adding, as 
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he concluded—‘ and thim, Mrs. Carney, 
thim’s the rights ofthe church. Friends, 
indeed! ye call yourselves friends! 
faix, ye’re the least social friends 1 ever 
forgathered with, even if the bare look 
of you wasn’t an antidote to all kinds of 
amusements——-Cut, Mr. Larkins 
And it’s purgatory ye don’t like. Ye 
know what Father O’Leary said—some 
of ye may go farther and fare worse—not 
to speak of what a place heaven would 
be, with the likes of you in it, Av it 
was Mrs, Carney, indeed. Yes, Mary, 
your own beautiful self, that’s fit to be 
an angel any day, and discourse with 
angels — Howld, av you please, I've a 
club for that—Don’t you see what non. 
sense you're talking, the little kettle is 
laughing at you. What’s that you’re 
mumbling, about my time of life? Shew 
me the man that'll carry twelve tum- 
blers with me; shew me tbe man that'll 
cross a country ; shew me the man that'll 
—Never mind, Mrs. Carney—Time of 
life, indeed! Faix, I'll give you a 
song.’ 


To-morrow I'll just be threescore, 

May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 

Aud a beautiful craythure beside me. 
If this world’s\a stage, as they say, 

And that men are the actors, l’m cer- 

tain, 

In the after-piece I’d like to play, 

And be there at the fall of the curtain. 

Whack ! fol lol.’ 


‘No, no, Mrs. Carney, I'll take the 
vestment on it, nothing of the kind ; the 
allusion is most discreet,—but there is 
more.’ 

‘For the pleasures of youth are a flam ; 

To try them again, pray excuse me ; 
I'd rather be priest that 1 am, 

With the rights of the church to amuse 

me. 
Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 

And the patriarchs knew this, it said 

is ; 
For though they looked sober and sage, 

Faith! they had their own fun with 

the ladies ! 
Whack ! fol lol.’ 


‘Come now, captain, you are a man 
that knows his humanities ; I'll be judged 
by you.’ 

‘[ protest,’ said I, laughingly, ‘I'd 
rather pronounce on your punch than 
your polemics.’ 

**No, would you though?’ said the 
priest, with a joyous twinkle in his eye, 
that shewed which controversy had more 
attraction for him. ‘ Faix, then, you shall 
have a fair trial. Reach me that glass, 
Mr, Larkins ; and if it isn't sweet enough, 
maybe Mrs. Carney would stir it for you 
with her finger. There now, we'll be 
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comfortable and social, and have no more 
bother about creeds nor councils; for, 
although it is only child’s play for me 
to demolish a hundred like you, l'd ra- 
ther be merciful, and leave you, like Alex- 
ander the coppersmith, to get the reward 
of your works.’ 

‘* Whether it was the polite attention 
bestowed upon me by his reverence, or 
that the magical word ‘ Captain,’ so ge- 
neric for all things military in Ireland, 
had its effect, or that any purely personal 
reasons were the cause, | cannot aver ; but, 
certainly, Mrs. Carney’s manner became 
wonderfully softened. She smiled at me 
slily, when the priest wasn’t looking, and 
vouchsafed an inquiry, as to whether I 
had ever served in the Roscommon yeo- 
manry, 

‘*The kettle once more sent forth its 
fragrant steam, the glasses were filled, the 
vanquished quaker had extinguished both 
himself and his argument beneath his 
broad beaver; and Father Tom, with a 
glance of pleasure at the party, pro. 
nounced our arrangements perfect, and 
suggested a round game, by way of pass- 
ing the time. 

‘*** We are now,’ said he, ‘ on the long 
level for eighteen miles; there’s neither 
a lock nor a town to disturb us, Give 
Mrs. Carney the cards.’ 

“The proposition was met with hearty 
approval: and thus did I, Lieutenant 
Hinton, of the Grenadier Guards, extra 
aide-de-camp to the viceroy, discover my- 
self, at four in the morning, engaged at a 
game of loo, whose pecuniary limits were 
tourpence, but whose boundaries as to 
joke and broad humour were wide as the 
great Atlantic. Day broke, and I found 
myself richer by some tumblers of the 
very strongest whisky punch, a con- 
founded headach, and two.and-eight- 
pence in bad copper jingling in my 
pocket.” 

In the last number published 
there are some fragments of an ex- 
cellent old song, in which, amongst 
other things, it is said,— 

‘* A pleasanter house to dine or sleep, 
You would not meet till morning.” 


The house, of course, is the priest's. 
We can vouch for the truth of the 
verse. But who is the priest ? 

This priest, gentle reader, shadow- 
ed out to you, is a man of might 
fame, in almost every way in whic 
fame can be won by a civilian ; and 
who deserves to be celebrated here- 
after, as we ourselves can celebrate 
him. 

** But who is he? 
Whisper !—bush ! 
Tom Maguire.” 
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SOME OF THE PICTURE*GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


Dors the reader remember the feel- 
ings of joy and thankfulness with 
which Cowper exchanged the dust 
and glare of the highroad for the 
cool grass and the twilight boughs of 
the chestnut-trees at Weston; the 
far-off chime of village - bells falling 
in a sweet cadence upon his ear; and 
the leaves rustling over his head, 
while he retraced,— 


“« As in a map the voyager his course,” 


the windings of his own sunshiny 
and shadowy path of life through 
the valley of many years? ‘Those 
feelings, and those joys of the poct, 
are ours, as we turn, a second time, 
out of the harassing track of the 
world’s pleasures and business, into 
the fragrant recesses and the sweet 
retirements of the ever - blooming 
garden of Art. Well might Hazlitt 
exclaim, “That a life passed among 
pictures is a happy, noiseless dream, 
having the ‘sober certainty of wak- 
ing bliss,’ with the ‘ romantic volup- 
tuousness ofa visionary and abstracted 
being.’” Here the angels of Litera- 
ture and of Art overshadow each 
other with their many - coloured 
wings. One prodigy succeeds an- 
other; the Past and Present are 
united. Guido still peoples Para- 
dise; Chivalry arms for the battle 
in the portraits of Velasquez; Rem- 
brandt darkens the walls with his 
mysterious Hebrews; Fancy floats 
along the sky through the dissolving 
rain- bows of Rubens; and Poussin 
tempts us with the richest vintage 
and the brightest pomp of the antique 
mythology. But in our present, as 
in our former remarks, the very ex- 
tent and variety of the subject seem 
to scatter our thoughts in different 
directions. Among so many curious 
and beautiful beds of flowers, we 
wander about in a sweet bewilder- 
ment of pleasure, and stoop only over 
a few, when we would gladly inhale 
the perfume, and nalenaluhs the 
colours, of all. 

A very large portion of the trea- 
sures of art, in England, is con- 
tained in the private galleries of the 
nobility and gentry ;—the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Marquess of West- 


minster, and many more. Almost 
every gentleman of ancestral dignity 
or cultivated taste possesses a small 
cabinet of art; take, for example, 
Mr. Wells's charming seat —Red- 
leaf, near Tunbridge Wells. ‘To 
most of these collections admission 
can be obtained ; and their dispersion 
over our villages is one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of English 
life. We shall be very glad when 
Mrs. Jameson’s Guide to the Pri- 
vate Picture-Galleries appears. Her 
present Handbook embraces the 
National Gallery, Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court, Dulwich, Barry’s 
pictures at}the Society of Arts, and 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

We directed much of our atten- 
tion, in the preceding paper, to some 
of the pre-eminent ornaments of the 
National Gallery; but there are one 
or two pictures upon which we are 
still anxious to offer a few words, 
especially those by Correggio and 
Sebastian del Piombo. ‘There are 
two pictures attributed to Correggio 
at Hampton Court (59); one a por- 
trait, as it is supposed, of the sculptor 
Bandinelli; the other, a Holy Family. 
The portrait is painted with extreme 
beauty of finish and expression ; and 
Mrs. Jameson adduces no argument 
to support her incredulity with refer- 
ence to its ascription to Correggio. 
She also supposes, though without 
assigning any reason, that the St. 
John the Baptist, at Windsor, is 
most probably a work of Parmigiano 
—who is one of the most celebrated 
imitators of Correggio—approaching 
nearer to him in proportion, as he 
trusted to the strength of his own 
genius. But the triumph of Cor- 
reggio ismanifest in “ Mercury Teach- 
ing Cupid to Read.” Waagen has 
expressed some surprise that Venus 
should be here represented with a 
large pair of tinted wings; on which 
Mrs. Jameson gracefully remarks, 
“ that for the wings given to Venus, 
Correggio had classical authority, 
since she is so represented in some 
antique gems.” It is, however, an 
unusual classical attribute; but she 
adds, “ Unusual, but apt! for Beau- 
ty, alas! has wings as well as Time 
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and Love.” The figure of Cupid is 


exquisite for its infantine naiveté. 
The budding plumage of his wings, 
and the natural manner in which 
they have been affixed to his little 
shoulders, have been justly admired ; 
and the whole picture, in its unison of 
the most glowing relief and pictorial 
effect, with something of the sta- 
tuesque feeling of Grecian, looks as if 
painted from one of the odes of 
Anacreon. 

Of this picture Mrs. Jameson has 
ingeniously traced the history. It 
was painted for the Duke of Mantua. 
In 1630, our own Charles the First 
purchased the Mantuan_ collection, 
including this and three other pictures 
by Correggio, for 20,000/. Charles, 
who delighted in the finest works of 
art, suspended this treasure in his 
own apartment at Whitehall. When 
the evil days came with evil tongues, 
and Puritanism drove out Taste, the 
pictures and other effects of the king 
were sold by order of the Parlia- 
ment. The “ Education of Cupid” 
was bought by the Duke of Alva, 
and from him passed to Godoy, Prince 
of Peace. At the sale of his gallery, 
Murat secured this picture for him- 
self, and carried it to Naples. At 
his fall, his wife escaped with it to 
Vienna. The sequel of the history 
cannot be told so well as in the nar- 
rative given by Lord Londonderry 
to Mrs. Jameson. 

During the Congress of the sove- 
reigns at Verona, in November 1822, 
General M‘Donald, who was cham- 
berlain to Madame Murat (then 
known as the Countess Lipona), ar- 
rived from her residence, near Vienna, 
to sell her collection of pictures, 
amongst which the two famous 
Correggio’s were the most conspicu- 
ous. 


“ The general communicated with the 
ministers of all the powers, and had va- 
rious negotiations, on and off, with them. 
Many were desirous of obtaining pos- 
session of the two chef-d'auvres, but 
were indisposed to take the indifferent 
ones; while General M‘Donald natu- 
rally wished the Correggios to assist in 
selling the others. I heard, by mere 
accident, of these circumstances. As it 
was not imagined I was an amateur, 
much less a connoisseur, and my in- 
formant acquainted me that the Em- 
peror Alexander's ministers had ob- 
tained permission of the Emperior of 
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Austria to export the pictures to Rus- 
sia, if they could agree on the price, 1 
waited immediately on Prince Metter- 
nich, and I asked him if, in the event 
of my closing a bargain with General 
M‘ Donald, he would obtain for me, asa 
British plenipotentiary, the same liberty 
of taking these gems to England that 
he had accorded to Russia? The 
prince smiled, and looked en moqueur, 
saying, ‘ Mais oui, mon cher! certaine- 
ment, oui.” I then said, I wished he 
would give me an official line, under 
his hand, to that effect; and I did not 
leave him until he gave me the paper, 
subject to the pleasure of the emperor. 
The moment I obtained the order, 1 went 
to General M‘Donald, and inquired how 
his negotiations stood. He intormed me 
that the Russians stood out against 
taking the whole for the larger price, 
and wanted the Correggios alone. | 
asked him if he would close with me, 
and take my bills, within a certain 
period, for the whole. He immediately 
acquiesced, and within twelve hours 
after the bills were signed, and my 
courier en route for Vienna, with the 
order for the pictures, which were con- 
veyed by him to England, almost before 
the Russians knew they were finally 
disposed of.” 


To these interesting particulars it 
may be added, on the same authority, 
that nothing but the decision and 
promptitude of Lord Londonderry 
secured to England the possession of 
these exquisite productions: of the 
Italian pencil. ‘The pictures had ar- 
rived at the Hague, when an attempt 
was made to overtake and stop the 
courier. But this little history of 
the pictures will not be complete 
without the circumstance of their 
concealment by the ex-queen of 
Rome, in 1819, where Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was allowed to inspect 
them. 

The other picture is the famous 
“ Ecce Homo,” and for this we are 
indebted to the enterprise of the same 
nobleman. It had been purchased 
in the early period of the French 
Revolution by Sir Simon Clarke, 
who disposed of it to Murat. It had 
previously been in the possession of 
the Colonna family, at Rome. Waa- 
gen’s criticism upon this picture is 
full of truth and taste. The coun- 
tenance of Christ has the sublime 
tranquillity of resignation enduring 
torment. “ Only Correggio,” says 
Waagen, “could so paint this dark, 
tearful expression of the eyes.” The 
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eyes wander alternately from this 
wonderful head of Jesus, to the 
trembling, horror-stricken, fainting 
figure of the Virgin Mary. The 
pictorial skill of the painter is shewn 
in the “contrast of the dark blue 
mantle” with the pale and suffering 
countenance of Mary. ‘The only 
blemish in the composition is the 
head of Pilate —full-blown with im- 
portance and luxury, and destitute 
of any expression or interest what- 
ever. Correggio may have intro- 
duced him on account of the richness 
of the colour, but it degrades the pic- 
ture; it is an episode by Pomfret, 
inserted in the Paradise Lost of 
Milton; nay, we doubt whether 
Coleridge was more startled and dis- 
mayed when, in the midst of a recita- 
tion, at a gentleman’s house, of one 
of the most striking scenes in the 
Remorse, by the sudden apparition of 
a “scrubby boy, with a shining face 
set in dirt,” who, bursting open the 
door, exclaimed — “ Please, ma’am, 
master says, ‘ Will you ha’, or will 
you xot ha’, the pin-round ?’” 

When we turn from the tragic 
pathos of the “ Ecce Homo” to the 
delicious sweetness and gaiety of the 
“ Education of Cupid,” we seem to 
put down Aischylus and take up 
Anacreon. ‘The countenance of the 
Venus is thought by Waagen to be 
deficient in nobleness, both of form 
and of expression. But-where should 
the painter look for the dignity of 
the antique Goddess of Love? Sure- 
ly not in the delineation of her fea- 
tures by Homer or Virgil! What 
scholar has forgotten the exquisite 
description in the Jliad of the wound- 
ed Venus fleeing from the field of 
battle, and weeping over her pains 
in the golden chambers of Elysium! 

The Venus of Correggio is the 
Venus who awoke Anchises, and 
whose dazzling charms obliged him 
to turn aside his head and cover his 
face with his robe,— 
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There, in those dewy colours that 
cover the canvass like the bloom of 
flowers; there, in those soft reflec- 
tions of light, and those sweet and 
transparent shadows, appear the 
charms and the magic of the Pa- 
phian Queen. Waagen, also, objects 


to the drawing of the right corner 
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of the mouth and the thumb of the 
right hand, the ill effect being in- 
creased in the latter by “the fourth 
and little fingers not being seen.” 

To these objections let us add this 
remark of Barry, “ That the ground 
in which the figures stand is too 
dark, and that the blue colour of the 
drapery of Mercury is so far from 
promoting that it weakens the gene- 
ral effect ; that the toes of the Venus 
spread too much ; and that the blue, 
about the Mercury, should have been 
transferred to the head and shoul- 
ders of the Venus, where its masses 
would correspond with the colour of 
the wings.” ‘The reader who desires 
to see the aspects under which a 
similar subject presented itself to 
the stern imagination of Michael 
Angelo, should examine the “ Venus 
and Cupid” by Pontorno, at Hamp- 
ton Court, from the design by M. 
Angelo. ‘There the Queen of Beau- 
ty appears, like the bride of giants, 
the mother of gods and men. Mrs. 
Jameson appropriately quotes the 
lines by Keats: — 


“ She was a goddess of the infant world ; 

By her, in stature, the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy’s height ; she would 
have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair, and bent his neck, 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel.” 


Michael Angelo, was the remark 
of Fuseli, appears to have had no 
infancy, with which we are ac- 
quainted. His earliest works mani- 
fest the principle and compression of 
execution, which we discover in his 
latest productions. But letit not be 
thought that his genius did, indeed, 
spring forth ready armed; many a 
night must he have been burnishing 
its weapons. Our public galleries 
contain few specimens of his man- 
ner. ‘There is a cast from an un- 
finished bas-relief of a “ Holy Fami- 
ly,” in Sir John Soane’s Museum 
(15); the original marble was brought 
from Rome by Sir George Beau- 
mont, and is now in the Royal Aca- 
demy. Burke told Barry that he 
attributed the greatness of style and 
drawing that distinguish the Roman 
school to an exact knowledge of 
perspective and anatomy. Knowing 
each science completely and habitu- 
ally, they did not require any par- 
ticular consideration of individual 
parts; their hands were not held 
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back by any trembling hesitation ; 
the most difficult dialect of art, so to 
say, had to them the familiarity of 
a native language,—they could be 
daring, without being absurd. Such 
was emphatically the case with the 
great original of Raphael. 

It has only been in recent times, 
that the genius of Correggio, in all 
the fulness of its splendour, has 
dawned upon the eyes of criticism. 
The shadows that so long enveloped 
his history contributed to increase 
the delusion which ascribed the won- 
ders of his pencil to the happy acci- 
dents of genius. Some of these sha- 
dows have been dispersed. The 
costliness of the colours which he 
employed refutes the tale of his 
poverty; and the discovery of a 
marriage-contract, in the archives of 
his own city, establishes his rank. 
The little that we know of his per- 
sonal history, only awakens a desire 
toknow more. He was pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished by his modesty, and 
is supposed to be the only great 
painter “ who has left no authenti- 
cated effigy whatever of himself.” 
The profile, at Parma, is only a like- 
ness on supposition. 

In Correggio, we behold a con- 
temporary of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, without being acquainted 
with their works—with one excep- 
tion, in the case of Raphael—and 
dying, like the last, when his genius 
was in its sweetest flower, and when 
every day added new colour and 
perfume. He was truly “one of 
that splendid triumvirate of painters 
who, living at the same time, were 
working on different principles, and 
achieving, each in his own depart- 
ment, an excellence hitherto unequal- 
led.” Without the grandeur of M. 
Angelo, without the internal beauty 
of Raphael, yet surpassing both in 
the magic of light and shadow ; dif- 
fusing over his figures the charm of 
tenderness, of soitness, of transpa- 
rency, which Claude breathed over 
his landscapes; never dazzling with 
excess of light; never fatiguing with 
monotony of arrangement; having 
more than the blandness and _ har- 
mony, without the lustrous richness 
and hue of ‘Titian. ‘The Italians have 
inseribed upon the style of Cor- 
reggio his own superscription — they 
call it Corregiesque. The complexion 
of Raphael's genius indicates the 
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garden of art in which it was reared; 
but the manner of Correggio dis- 
plays an inherent originality. The 
taste of Raphael expanded under the 
kindling rays of Leonardo da Vinci 
and M. Angelo. Some of his sweetest 
flowers of fancy were seeds from 
their beds, although they grew up 
in the rich soil of his own intellect, 
with a different and a brighter colour. 

It is interesting to note the va- 
riety of invention in the great paint- 
ers of Italy. In Michael Angelo, 
it developes itself in grandeur of con- 
ception, energy of character, force 
and manner of design ; in Giorgione 
and Titian, in the vivid perception 
of objects, and the brilliant reality 
of the colours ; in Correggio, in grace 
and union of effect: in Rembrandt, 
in chiaroscuro; in Rubens, in com- 
position; in Poussin, in the senti- 
ment of his landscapes, and the 
truthful discrimination of his trees 
and foliage; in Raphael, in the com- 
prehension of the subject, with all its 
wide and intricate capacities. From 
the height of his genius he surveyed 
all the scenery of the theme proposed 
to his pencil, and filled it with life 
and action. Again, Raphael pos- 
sessed the taste of expression, Cor- 
reggio of grace, Titian of truth; and 
each chose, for the greater part, those 
subjects which contained the ele- 
ments most plastic beneath their 
creating hands. ‘The harmony of 
the selection between their subject 
and their genius ascertains the beau- 
ty of the performance. The Mag- 
dalens of Raphael have more power 
than his Madonnas, which appeared 
to Fuseli to be frequently transeripts 
of the nursery, or some favourite 
face; and their frequent insipidity 
he traced to the high, smooth, round- 
ish forehead, the shaven vacuity be- 
tween the arched semi-circular eye- 
brows, the elevation above the eyes, 
and the ungraceful division, growth, 
and scantiness of hair. In a Mag- 
dalen he had an agitated soul—he 
had passion. 

Of this embrace of the subject, 
with all its opportunities of this dra- 
matic invention, we have a peculiar 
and striking illustration in the car- 
toons of “ Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra.” The painter had to com- 
bine a past action with a present re- 
sult. It was necessary to keep the 
solemn action of the miraculous 
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healing in the foreground. The 
curtain of the tragic poet would 
have dropped between the scenes — 
the painter had no interval; and 
so wonderful is the skill of his finger 
that he works out, as it were, in 
links of gold, the little narrative of 
mercy and adoration. ‘The chain is 
entire. By throwing upon the ground 
the crutches of the sick man, and by 
representing him with the uncertain 
and staggering attitude of a man ac- 
customed to support, and still doubt- 
ing, perhaps through joy, of his 
newly - acquired powers, combined 
with the eager haste and zeal of his 
gratitude, Raphael points out the 
nature of the miracle; and, as if to 
exemplify still more clearly the cure 
that had been wrought, he intro- 
duces an old man, lifting up a cor- 
ner of the patient’s drapery, and sur- 
veying, with astonishment, the re- 
covered limb; a feeling shared by 
some of the spectators. Such is the 
criticism of Lanzi, from whom Opie 
appears to have taken his own. This 
cartoon is also interesting, as it illus- 
trates the prevailing force of the 
beautiful in the imagination of Ra- 
phael; even in the darkest scene 
some colour from the bow of fancy 
charms the eye. ‘The boys, who pipe 
at the altar, are alive with the grace 
of antiquity. In this feature of his 
genius he resembled Virgil, whom he 
may be thought to represent in art, 
by the chastity and retiredness of his 
imagination, which is often apparent 
only by the light which it diffuses. 

Mengs has instituted a very elabo- 
rate parallel between Raphael and 
Correggio, of the latter of whom he 
says, that, unlike Raphacl, he did 
not diffuse the light over the whole 
picture, but placed the light and 
shade with a single reference to 
effect. If the light fell naturally 
of itself, over that part of the com- 
position where he desired it to fall, 
he painted it as he found it; if other- 
wise, he adopted artificial arrange- 
ment to produce the light which he 
sought. 
his chiaroscuro, taking that word 
with Goéthe, to mean “not only the 
mutable effects produced by light 
and shade, but also the permanent 
differences in brightness and dark- 
ness which are owing to the varieties 
of local colour.” 

Barry noticed, in Correggio’s por- 
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trait of “Caesar Borgia,” a singular 
resemblance to the style and prin- 
ciples of Rembrandt. The light in 
the lower parts of the head, running 
into the embroidery on the breast, 
“the dark hat, beard, and cloak, 
contrasting with these and with the 
sleeves, and the two hands united 
about the sword -hilt, the back- 
ground corresponding admirably as 
a middle tint to give relievo to both; 
being just half the value of each.” 


He recognised the same principle of 


light and shade in two portraits by 
Vandyke. 

“ Raphael is Juno with the girdle 
of Venus; Correggio is Venus her- 
self;” and so it is. The beauty of 
Correggio wants the glowing intel- 
lect of Raphael. As we gaze upon 
the pictures of Raphael, we are 
awed into solemn admiration by 
the clear and religious light that 
seems to issue from some remote 
shrine of thought ; we are constantly 
sensible of a lustre behind the can- 
vass. Correggio worked his delu- 
sions of art “by the sorcery of his 
colours. Goéthe has shewn that the 
impression of warmth may be expe- 
rienced in a lively manner, if we 
look at a landscape through a yellow 
glass, particularly in a grey winter's 
day. The eye is gladdened, the 
heart is expanded and cheered, and a 
glow seems, as it were, to breathe 
towards us. Such is the magic of 
that atmosphere which Correggio 
sheds over his scenery of imagina- 
tion, or truth. His “ Holy Fami- 
ly,” in the National Gallery (23), is 
an epitome of his powers. For this 
picture, thirteen inches high, our 
Government paid Mr. Niewinhuys 
38001. 

Richardson, in the rapture of his 
admiration, declared that while Ra- 
phael would have been a Leonardo, 
a Michael Angelo, a Titian, a Cor- 
reggio, a Parmigiano, a Rubens, or 
any other, when he pleased—none of 
them ever could have been a Raphael. 
This vehemence of applause might 
seem to require cooling ; but we for- 
bear. We cannot participate in the 
extreme praise that has been shower- 
ed upon the “ St. Catherine,” now in 
the National Gallery, notwithstand- 
ing the noble grace, and the Christ- 
ian dignity, and the sacred compo- 
sure, that characterise it. We rather 
join with Richardson in proclaiming 
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Hampton Court to be the great 
school of Raphael; and most heartily 
do we re-echo his affecting hope, 
that the cartoons may continue in 
that place, and always to be seen, 
“unhurt and undecayed, so long as 
the nature of the materials of which 
they are composed will possibly al- 
low.” Barry was dohden correct 
in pronouncing them the best of Ra- 
phael’s works, although their peculiar 
character prevented him from intro- 
ducing his wonted elegance ; but let 
us not be blind to the spots in the 
orb of Genius. 

Mrs. Jameson speaks of the oft- 
repeated, oft-refuted criticisms on 
the small size of the boats in the 
“Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” 
and quotes a passage from Richard- 
son, to shew that a painter is some- 
times permitted to depart not only 
from natural, but historical truth. 
Had Raphael, is the argument of 
Richardson, made the boat large 
enough for his figures, his picture 
would have been all boat; and had 
he reduced his figures to the size of 
the boat, they would have been out 
of harmony with the rest. Raphael 
accordingly chose the lesser of the 
two inconveniences; and was so far, in 
the opinion of Richardson, from com- 
mitting an error, that he displayed 
the consummate excellence of his 
judgment. Now we are ready to 
admit the rashness and self-suffi- 
ciency of a spectator who discovers 
and proclaims what he supposes to be 
the mistakes of a great master in 
literature or art. We have no sym- 
pathy with Mengs, when, in examin- 
ing the famous picture by Velasquez, 
of “General Pescara receiving the 
keys of a Flemish citadel from the 
governor of the fortress,’ he dis- 
covers that the lances of the soldiers 
are too long. But the humility of 
criticism must have its limit; reve- 
rence must not darken into super- 
stition. It must still be permitted to 
to praise the Task and to wish that 
one episode had been omitted. 

This argument of Richardson, thus 
triumphantly reproduced by Mrs. 
Jameson, has been examined, and, 
we certainly think, successfully im- 
pugned, by Opie. He shews that 
both of the evils and difficulties an- 
ticipated by Richardson, might have 
been avoided — first, by not bring- 
ing the entire boat into the picture ; 
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secondly, by giving a foreshortened 
view of it; in which case it would 
have appeared to be of the proper 
capacity, without occupying more 
space in the canvass than it does at 
present. 

We have said that Raphael ex- 
celled in delineating a passion. It 
was observed by Fuseli, in his ad- 
venturous manner, that he founded 
his school on the drama; its scenery, 
its expression, its forms: history, 
lyrics, portrait, became, under his 
pencil, the organs of passion and cha- 
racter. His figures are governed by 
sentiment and manifest and awaken 
it. Hence other painters captivate 
the eye; Raphael looks to the soul ; 
and it is because the feminine cha- 
racter admits of less revelation of 
high and distinctive passion, that his 
portraits of men are so pre-eminently 
noble. In the sweetness and grace 
of the female countenance, he was 
equalled, perhaps excelled, by Guido ; 
in his children, by Titian. 

His true empire, says Lanzi, 
was in the heads of his men, which 
are portraits selected with judgment, 
and depicted with all the majesty of 
genius. ‘They have not, indeed, the 
intensity of watchfulness ; the wake- 
ful thoughtfulness of Titian; but 
they have qualities of their own. 
Let every reader study the portrait 
of “ Pope Julius IT.” in the National 
Gallery, where he will perceive the 
most wonderful union of simplicity, 
dignity, and power; so completely 
harmonised, that it might seem to 
have been dashed off in a day; so 
minutely finished, that we might, 
with Hazlitt, suppose it to have been 
the task of half-a-year. The Dutch 
school have received abundant com- 
mendation for the accurate portrayal 
of small accessories,—for a brass pan, 
for a bunch of vegetables, for a 
boor’s pipe. But these slight cir- 
cumstances have been produced with 
equal, with greater skill and reality, 
by the highest master in art. In 
this portrait of the fiery pope, the 
hairs of the head, the fringe of the 
cap, the white handkerchief, the dark 
tint of the ring on the fore-finger, 
might have excited the emulation of 
the minutest pencil in Flanders. 

In speaking of Raphael, we are 
sonaally reminded of that wonder- 
ful picture in the National Gallery, 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” in which 
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the incomparable composition and 
drawing of Michael Angelo were re- 
commended and embellished by the 
wonderful colouring and head-paint- 
ing of Sebastian del Piombo. ‘This 
picture has been called by Waagen 
the most important specimen of the 
Italian school now in England. It is 
unnecessary to describe a picture 
which all our readers, at some season 
or other, may study for themselves ; 
but it may be interesting to notice 
the objection of Barry, that so many 
light and dark parts behind the 
Lazarus prevent the repose which 
ought to reign there, in order that 
the eye may centre on the chief ob- 
ject of interest. He thinks the space 
behind Lazarus should have been 
more vacant, so as to permit of a 
complete concentration of attention. 
It is difficult to understand the asser- 
tion of Barry: while confessing this 
picture to be one of the most awful 
and noble examples of old Italian 
art—that its composition is not con- 
trived to lead the mind to one great 
noint—that it has no object. Surely 
Leueus is the object upon which the 
eye of the spectator immediately falls 
and rests! The admirable disposal 
of the drapery ; the shadow cast by 
the linen napkin over the counte- 
nance of the dead man, now starting 
into life; his heavy eye, with the 
memory of the tomb still in it, 
opening upon Christ: all strike the 
beholder with an overpowering sen- 
sation of astonishment and awe. 
We remember no picture which so 
forcibly recalls to the memory the 
dark and lurid scenery of Dante. 
Even the familiar incidents displayed 
in the background of the picture— 

a group of women washing clothes 
on the banks of a river—is not un- 
like the style of the austere Flo- 
rentine. In the picture of Sebastian, 
the golden lines, the florid softness 
of the Venetian colouring, are sub- 
dued into a religious sobriety and a 
dim devotional light ; and so, in the 
poem of Dante, the rich lights of 
fancy are overhung and encircled by 
tremendous masses of shadow. 

The history of this picture has 
uncommon interest. Sebastian ar- 
rived at Rome when Raphael was 
calling forth all the wonders of his 
magical pencil in the villa of Agos- 
tino Chigi. The colouring of the 
new painter excited the admiration 
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of the Roman men of taste, and at- 
tracted the eye even of Raphael, who 
painted the magnificent “ Heliodorus,” 
with the lustrous Venetian hues in 
his recollection. It was with a view 
of determining the merits of the two 
painters, that Giulio de Medici com- 
missioned Sebastian to paint “The 
Raising of Lazarus,” and Raphael, 
to portray “ The Transfiguration ;” 
intending both pictures as altar- 
pieces for the cathedral of Narbonne. 
The selection of subject shewed 
the cardinal’s accurate perception of 
the genius of the rivals. But Sebas- 
tian, as we have said, did not de- 
scend to the battle alone; he fought 
under the shield of M. Angelo. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence possessed the first 
sketches for the figure of Lazarus, 
in the drawing of M. Angelo. The 
two pictures were exhibited together 
at Rome, in 1520. It is difficult to 
imagine a stronger contrast! Barry 
thought that a first glance would 
award the palm ‘to Sebastian, while 
a longer meditation acknowledged 
the supremacy of Raphael. “The 
Raising of Lazarus” certainly leaves 
none of that supernatural light of 
beauty upon the mind, which seems 
to shine forth from the “ Transfigu- 
ration,” with its sweet solemnity and 
calm ofcolour. Sebastian wanted the 
heavenliness of Raphael’s thoughts 
—he wanted those serene gleams of 
internal meekness and peace, which 
shine only upon those who walk 
along the unclouded summits of 
intellect. But if “The Raising of 
Lazarus” is deficient in some of the 
glories of the “ Transfiguration,” it 
is free also from the excess of its 
faults. The introduction of two Do- 
minicans, upon their knees, on 
Mount Tabor, is one of the boldest 
insults which the princely tyranny 
of Genius ever offered to the laws of 
composition and taste. 

It will interest our readers to learn 
from Mrs. Jameson the particulars 
respecting our possession of the 
“ Raising of Lazarus.” It was sent, 
by the Cardinal de Medici, to Nar- 
bonne, the “ Transfiguration” being 
retained at Rome. At Narbonne it 
remained until the beginning of the 
last century, when it was purchased 
by the Regent Duke of Orleans for 
24,000 francs (about 1000/.), In 
1798, the Orleans collection was 
brought to England, and Mr, Anger- 
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stein purchased this picture for 3500 
guineas. 


“It is said, that Mr. Beckford, of 
Fonthill, afterwards offered him 15,0001. 
for it; but Mr. Angerstein insisting on 
guineas, the negotiation was broken off. 
Mr. Angerstein was again offered 10,0001. 
for it, by the French Government, at the 
period when the ‘ Transfiguration’ was 
at the Louvre, for the purpose of bring. 
ing these two chef-d’euvres once more 
into comparison ; happily, this offer also 
was refused. ‘The picture was originally 
painted on panel, but has been trans- 
ferred, with great skill, to canvass, by 
M. Macquin. The surface of the picture 
had, however, been in some parts slightly 
injured, and was retouched by West, 
who would allow no common restorer to 
meddle with it,” 


But it is time for us to turn our 
footsteps in another direction. We 
know not a more delightful occupa- 
tion for a long summer day than an 
excursion to that sumptuous palace 
which Wolsey erected to take his 
pleasure in. Let the time be a warm, 
golden day in June or July, and 
then what can exceed the loveliness 
ofa walk under that avenue of chest- 
nut-trees, one mile in length, which 
leads the visitor through Bushy 
Park to Hampton Court! Surely 
at such seasons, there is balm in the 
blood; and we pass from the pre- 
sence of Nature into the presence of 
Art, with emotions of serene enjoy- 
ment, which leave no sting behind. 
The Gallery contains about 750 pic- 
tures, “ distributed through twenty- 
four apartments.” They are open to 
every visitor, during each day of the 
week, except Friday, when they are 
closed, for the purpose of being 
cleaned. They are also open on Sun- 
days, after two o'clock. We confess 
that we should like to see this regu- 
lation altered; Sundays are not in- 
tended for picture- galleries; they 
are pearls, not to be strung even 
upon thethread of intellectual amuse- 
ment. 

Opie complained that the people 
of England would scarcely admire 
any ee which was not a view 
of a particular place, nor any histo- 
rical piece unless composed of like- 
nesses of the people represented. 
Some explanation of this disposition 
might be found in the natural sym- 
pathies of the human heart. “Iwould 
rather see a portrait of a dog that I 
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knew,” was the indignant exclamation 
of Johnson, “ than all the allegorical 
personages in the world!” At Hamp- 
ton Court, there is the finest collection 
of portraits in the world, with the 
single exception, in one particular 
branch of art, of the Belvidere, at 
Vienna. First come the wonderful 
treasures of the Venetian school — 
heads, arrayed in all the vigour of 
life, and hope, and passion, by Ti- 
tian, Giorgione, Tintoretto, Porde- 
none, and Sebastian del Piombo. It 
is pleasing to think, that for the 
larger portion of these Venetian 
pictures, we are indebted to the in- 
quiring taste of Charles 1. Among 
hen pictures, the portraits by Por- 
denone (31, 62, 135), should be care- 
fully examined; they are all admi- 
rable; but the picture (129) which 
represents himself and his family, 
seated round a table, with fruit on it, 
is the most interesting. ‘The head 
of the “Golden-haired Child” has 
the sweet tranquillity of Raphael; the 
colouring breathes the natural sun- 
shine of Venice. Pordenone (born 
1485, died 1540) was a rival of Ti- 
tian, “and the feud between the par- 
ties ran so high, that it is said, Por- 
denone, for some time, painted with 
his poniard beside him, dreading as- 
sassination.” Hampton Court is the 
only public gallery in England that 
contains any specimen of this master. 
The portrait by Giorgione (68) with 
reddish hair and beard, with a crim- 
son mantle, is said to be the portrait 
of Giorgione himself. 

Mrs. Jameson has some elegant 
remarks on the great painter of 
portraits :— 


“ There is, besides the physiognomy 
of the individual represented, the phy- 
siognomy of the picture. In the heads 
of Titian, what subtlety of intellect, 
mixed with sentiment and passion! In 
those of Velasquez, what chivalrous 
grandeur, what light-bearted contempla- 
tion! When Ribera painted a head, 
what power of sufferance! In those of 
Giorgione, what profound feeling! In 
those of Guido, what Elysian grace! In 
those of Rubens, what energy of intel- 
lect—what vigorous life! In those of 
Vandyke, what high-bred elegance! In 
those of Rembrandt, what intense indi- 
viduality !” 


In another place, the same viva- 
cious critic compares Vandyke with 
Titian, and says, that when we look 

: 
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at one of Titian’s men or women, we 
do not think of a representation, but 
feel conscious of a presence! In the 
truthfulness of his imitation—in the 
accurate delicacy of his drawing — 
she considers Vandyke to be insuper- 
able by art; but that in the impres- 
sion of life, he yields to Titian. The 
portraits of the Italians, like the 
spirits of Milton, are indeed vital in 
every part—all heart, all eye, all ear ! 
But who ever excelled the dignified 
bearing —the mental eminence of 
Vandyke’s figures! No starveling 
forms of Albert Durer, to transfer 
an expression of Fuseli; no swampy 
excrescences of Rembrandt deform 
his pictures! His pencil encircles 
every forehead with the diadem of 
nobility, or the precious jewelry of 
genius. Waller’s panegyric of Van- 
dyke is vigorous and happy :— 


“‘ Strange! that thy hand should not 
inspire 

The beauty only, but the fire ; 

Not the form alone and grace, 

But art and power of a face.” 


“ Vandyke’s portraits,” said North- 
cote, “are like pictures; Reynolds’ 
like reflections in a looking-glass ; 
‘Titian’s like the real people!” He 
discovered, in the portraits of Sir 
Joshua, an atmosphere of light that 
gave to them a visionary and roman- 
tic character. But the intense reality 
of Titian is wanting. Stand still, 
for a moment, before his “ Portrait 
of a Man,” at Hampton Court (70); 
how the costume—a black cap, a 
furred gown, a white vest — aids the 
illusion of the features! It is now 
hung in an unfavourable situation. 
Mrs. Jameson says, that she remem- 
bers seeing it in bright sunshine, 
and was “ wonder- struck by its 
beauty!” ‘The truthfulness of Titian 
may be illustrated by a note of Mr. 
Eastlake’s to Goéthe’s Theory of 
Colours. We remarks, with refer- 
ence to the flesh tint, that there are 
no circumstances in which its effects, 
at different distances, can be so con- 
veniently compared, as when the 
painter, and the object to be painted, 
approach and pass each other, upon 
an element so smooth, and scenery 
so tranquil as Venice afforded to 
Titian. Upon those waveless canals, 
gliding along in the noiseless gondola, 
the rich complexions of Italian beau- 
ty, and the serious thoughtfulness of 
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manly wisdom, delighted hiseye. In 
assuming that the Venetian painters 
may have acquired and cultivated 
their taste for breadth and depth of 
colour, at these scenes of bewitching 
gaiety and repose, the same writer 
suggests the propriety ofremembering 
that the season for this agreeable study 
was the evening, when the sun had 
“ already set behind the hills of Bas- 
sanio; when the light was glowing, 
but diffused ; when the shadows were 
soft!”—conditions which all agreed 
with the character of Venetian co- 
louring. Nor should we forget that 
the scene of this picturesque display 
of beauty, in all the light and shade 
of the voluptuous twilights of the 
south, was to the north of Venice, 
where Titian at one time lived. 
Among the miscellaneous portraits 
which always allure and detain our 
eyes at Hampton Court, we must 
particularly mention a portrait of 
“A Lady” (No. 67), by Parmi- 
giano, which, though now much 
injured, is a work of uncommon 
force and power. There are three 
admirable specimens of this painter 
at Windsor, particularly that of “An 
Officer of the Pope’s Guard” (No. 
79). To return to Hampton Court. 
Portraits of his father and mother, 
by Holbein (No. 271), painted in his 
fourteenth year, are peculiarly in- 
teresting. “'The background is said 
to represent the house near Basle 
where Holbein was born.” “ Queen 
Elizabeth, when a Girl,” is also ex- 
tremely curious, and valuable from 
its associations. But the most inter- 
esting portrait by Holbein is that of 
the famous Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey. Mrs. Jameson supposes it 
to have been painted when Surrey 
was a youth at Windsor. Te ap- 
pears in the representation of Holbein 
to be in the flower of his youth, and 
his costume is exceedingly magnifi- 
cent: the dresses of scarlet, and the 
“scarlet shoes, are studded with 
gold.” Of Holbein Mrs. Jameson 
writes: —‘ This painter, and Leo- 
nardi da Vinci, painted indifferently 
with the right or left hand. Holbein, 
in his portraits, is admirable for his 
truth and precision, both with re- 
spect to colour and drawing ; but the 
principles of colouring and chiaro- 
scuro, as applicable to the conduct of 
the whole picture, so well understood 
by the great masters of the Venetian 
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school, were not known in Switzer- 
land and Germany during his time.” 
To this unacquaintedness with so 
important an element of art, is attri- 
buted the air of dryness which his 
portraits frequently present 

There is also one splendid portrait 
by Bassano, whose portraits are pe- 
culiarly rare and precious. We love 
to see Titian mentioned by Ariosto, 
and Ariosto painted by Titian. And 
it is pleasant to remember, while 
speaking of Bassano, that not only 
Ariosto but Tasso sat to him in the 
course of his long life. We also 
gaze with the pleasure of association 
upon the portrait by Gian. Bellini 
(the master of Titian) of himself. It 
is on panel, and much injured. 

But, above all, a portrait of a “A 
Lady of Florence,” by Sebastian del 
Piombo, demands and rivets the at- 
tention and wonder of every visitor. 
By Sebastian we have only three 
portraits in our public galleries, one 
at Hampton Court, and two at the 
National Gallery. In his picture of 
Cardinal Hippolito de Medici, he 
has introduced his own portrait, with 
an “ample forehead and grand flow- 
ing beard.” ‘The portrait at Hamp- 
ton Court is esteemed by Mrs. 
Jameson to be one of the finest 
pictures in the world. It is, indeed, 
a most beautiful delineation of “a 
middle-aged woman,” not rendered 
attractive by any natural charms, 
but so warm and breathing with the 
simple earnestness of life, so clearly 
and transparently coloured, and so 
delicately handled throughout, that 
it may well be said to leave “ an im- 
pression on the fancy as of a person 
actually seen and known.” In Italy 
the portraits of this painter are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. 

It may well be regretted that we 
have so few opportunities of com- 
paring the English, Flemish, aad 
Italian schools of portrait-painting 
with the great artists of Spain. We 
know not whether any specimens of 
those masters have found their way 
into private collections, but their 
country seems to love them too well 
to suffer them to depart. When 
Mr. Jacob was at Seville in 1809, 
the inhabitants stripped themselves 
of every article of value before they 
would sell their pictures. Zurbaran, 
to the suffering air of whose portraits 
Mrs. Jameson alludes, he compares 
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in some respects to Carravaggio, his 
outlines being correct, his composition 
simple, containing only a few figures, 
arranged in grave and natural atti- 
tudes. His best pictures are, or 
were, in the Carthusian convent in 
Xeres. The “ Cireumeision,” “The 
Nativity,” “The Offering of the 
Wise Men,” are described as being 
very fine, with figures of the size of 
life, in a sombre and solemn colour- 
ing. There is also a painter, not 
mentioned, we think, by Mrs. Jame 
son, Pedro de Campana, whose “ De- 
scent from the Cross” in the church 
of Santa Cruz, at Seville, is con- 
sidered an exquisite composition. 

Velasquez has been compared with 
Vandyke. Mrs. Jameson speaks 
truly of the chivalrous look of his 
portraits. Our own galleries possess 
very few specimens of this famous 
master, who presents so pleasing a 
parallel to Rubens in the buoyancy 
and generosity of his character, and 
in the unclouded prosperity of his 
life. At Dulwich is scen his admira- 
ble portrait of Philip TV. of Spain, 
his constant patron and friend. How 
the richly embroidered scarlet dress 
flushes the canvass! the head is alive 
with the warm blood and tyranny of 
Spain. At Hampton Court (73) is 
another portrait of the same monarch, 
in armour, with a red scarf; and of 
his queen, daughter of Henri IV. of 
France. Dulwich also contains (194) 
the youthful son of Philip, on horse- 
back, of which Mrs. Jameson ob- 
serves :— 


‘Velasquez made several sketches of 
this subject; one, very fine, is in the 
possession of Mr. Rogers ; another, still 
fine, and more finished, in the Grosve- 
nor Gallery. The one before us differs 
from the others in having a landscape 
background. ‘The young prince, who 
here sits his horse so royally, did not 
live to ascend the throne. The large 
finished picture in the Museum at Ma- 
drid is apparently from this study.” 


in addition to these pictures, we 
find at Dulwich (222) the head of a 
boy in profile, full of force and ex- 
pression. The Dulwich Gallery is 
open during each day in the week — 
by tickets, to be gratuitously ob- 
tained from the printsellers—from 
ten to five in summer, and from ten 
to three in winter. We think that 
Mrs, Jameson has shewn considerable 
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indecision of judgment in her remarks 
upon this collection. She begins by 
cautioning the visitor not to expect 
to find there a single picture “ which 
can be esteemed first-rate, either ab- 
solutely as a work of art, or rela- 
tively with regard to the style and 
master.” Now the reader of this 
sentence will scarcely be prepared to 
hear, that in this gallery are to be 
seen, not only the Spanish Boys of 
Murillo,—not only nineteen genuine 
pictures from the delicious pencil of 
Cuyp,—not only wonderful landscapes 
of Wouvermans, Hobbima, and Both ; 
but what Mrs. Jameson herself calls 
the “heavenly beauty of Guido’s St. 
Sebastian ;” and “the wondrous Ja- 
cob’s Dream of Rembrandt,” of which 
she confesses, in another page of the 
same volume, that within the realm 
of creative art she knows “nothing 
more wild, visionary, and poetical ;” 
and of the “ Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian,” that it is “an admirable picture, 
felt and executed with more power 
than was usual” with Guido. Now, 
is it just to say of the Flower-Girl 
of Murillo (248), with all its con- 
summate harmony of colour, grace of 
costume, and beauty of execution, 
that it is not first-rate, either abso- 
lutely as a work of art, or relatively 
with regard to the style of the master ? 
This is very careless and unexpected 
criticism from a lady of so much 
taste as Mrs. Jameson. Then, as to 
the Dutch school. In England it 
can be studied only in the Dulwich 
Gallery. We do not presume to 
place the minute triumphs of their 
art by the side of the glorious works 
of the Roman or Venetian schools. 
They are the sonnets of painting ; 
but they are wonderful in themselves ; 
wonderful in their unity, their ex- 
pression, their effect. Coleridge 
thought Gerard Douw’s Schoolmaster 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cam- 
bridge, the finest thing of that sort he 
ever beheld. Whether we gaze upon 
it at the common distance, or examine 
it by a glass, its extraordinary finish 
and completeness are the same. 
Again and again have we hung over 
this picture in its quiet abode in 
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Free-school Lane. There is a pic- 
ture by Douw at Dulwich, of an old 
woman eating porridge, which is in- 
teresting, as a probable portrait of 
the painter’s mother. 

Here we find twenty-one pictures 
attributed to Teniers, differing, of 
course, in excellence of execution, as 
in character and incident. ‘The as- 
cription of some of them is doubtful ; 
and Mr. Jameson considers none of 
them “to be absolutely first-rate.” 
The Queen’s private'gallery and Lord 
Ashburton’s collection contain the 
finest productions of his pencil which 
are in England. “The Chaff-cutter” 
(185), Mrs. Jameson regards as the 
best specimen of Teniers inthe gallery. 
The materials of the picture are very 
simple :—“ In front of a farm-house 
a man is cutting chaff; a white horse 
is feeding near him, and some poultry 
and a pig are introduced to diversify 
the scene.” Near a small landscape 
of Teniers, hangs (54) the only na- 
tional specimen we possess of Adrian 
Brouwer. It is one of his life-like 
interiors of a Dutch cabaret; boors 
drinking and smoking in various at- 
titudes of animal enjoyment. Brou- 
wer rushed headlong down the road 
of ruin, and died the victim of low 
debauchery. He was buried at the 
expense of Rubens. The early style 
of Teniers was formed on that of 
Brouwer, to whom, however, he pre- 
sented no personal resemblance, and 
no contrast can be more complete 
than that which is traced between 
the character and the works of 
Teniers. He himself, as Mrs. Jame- 
son observes, was “ an accomplished 
gentleman, a chosen companion of 
princes, refined in his manners, dress, 
and personal appearance,” and yet, 
in the cultivation and practice of his 
art, descending into the highways 
and commonest scenes of life ; select- 
ing the most grotesque incidents of 
vulgar enjoyment ; “ the merry-mak- 
ings and courtship of boors ; the in- 
terior of surgeon’s shops and guard- 
rooms,” and in his treatment of these 
subjects displaying, what Reynolds 
called a minute exactness in the de- 
tail of Nature modified by accident. 
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THE FINE AND FROGGY ART OF SWIMMING. 


BY SIR JULIUS CUTWATER, BART., K.C.B. 


THERE was a proverbial saying among 
the ancient Greeks, when they in- 
tended to express ‘their sense’ of a 
man’s extreme deficiency, that “ he 
could neither read nor swim!” ‘This 
very intelligible and comprehensive 
mode of giving a critical estimate at 
one synthetical view, should be 
adopted inte the English language 
as one of its special idiomatic phrases ; 
partly because it briefly unites the two 
great classes of human accomplish- 
ments—viz. the mental and the phy- 
sical ; and also because it implies, by 
the very reproachful form of its ap- 
plication, an exhortation to the rising 
generation of the world to make 
themselves proficients in both. As 
for the first (to leave the generalised 
idea, and plunge into the particular 
facts), I can only say with a well- 
known philosopher, that “ reading 
and writing come by nature,” but 
the fine and froggy art of swimming 
needs some instruction. 

Mankind may be divided with 
reference to deep water into two 
classes, — those who sink and those 
who swim. Courteous and buoyantly 
disposed reader, should it perchance 
have occurred, owing to unpropitious 
localities during thy youth, the want 
of water-loving companions, of pro- 
per instruction, or the want of what 
Shelley would call “ the liquid 
thought” of the thing, that thou at 
present belongest to the sinking por- 
tion of mankind ; and shouldst thou 
be disposed thus far to change thine 


” 


earthly condition and become one of 


us, then do I promise thee, oh, most 
courteous and (in other respects) ac- 
complished reader! clearly and suc- 
cinetly to explain to thee all the 
principles and chief practice needful 
to the acquirement of the art. By 
the blessing of Heaven and a good 
constitution, I undertake to give thee 
all the information requisite to enable 
thee to render thyself a fine swim- 
mer. 

An opinion was once entertained 
by learned philologists and theolo- 
glans that children, of whatever 
nation, if left to themselves would 
naturally speak Hebrew. In like 
manner swimming has by many 


been considered a primitive or in- 
stinctive knowledge; and that were 
it not for the confusion and self- 
defeat induced by terror, every body 
would swim without the least pre- 
vious practice. A Spanish monk once 
wrote a learned treatise to prove that 
Adam and Eve, when enjoying their 
happy promenades through the gar- 
dens of Paradise, often came to a 
lovely crystal stream, across which 
they swam arm-in-arm, conversing 
all the time just as if they were walk- 
ing. The poor monk only escaped 
being burnt by the Inquisition by 
absconding in disguise, and swimming 
out to sea at a venture, where he 
had the good fortune to be picked up 
by a foreign fishing-boat. Anecdotes 
are also related of people who swam 
the first time they entered the water. 
Huet, bishop of Avranches, in his 
Mémoires, says, that being in the 
water bathing, and without any 
knowledge of the art of swimming, 
he suddenly got into a deep hole, 
upon which all his energies were 
roused and he fairly beat his way 
out. This so emboldened him that 
he swam across a deep river that very 
day. ‘“ How many thousands,” says 
Bucke in his Book of Human Cha- 
racter, * have been drowned in all 
parts of the world. Nine in ten of 
these might, doubtless, have been 
saved had they possessed the force 
of character here described.” It is 
possible they might, but nine in ten 
do not possess such force of character ; 
the argument, therefore, sinks to the 
ground. These remarkable excep- 
tions belong to that class of anec- 
dote which is worse than lies, be- 
cause the more dangerous for being 
true. ‘They are decoy -ducks. It has 
often been ‘asserted that an infant, if 
thrown into the water, will swim. 
Truly it will not. It will only plash 
about for a few seconds, and then go 
down. Man does not swim by nature 
only ; nor is it any argument that 
he should do so merely because 
other animals, who have not the 
honour to be born amphibious, can 
swim well the very first time they 
enter the water. Sir Thomas Browne 
has an admirable and amusing pass- 
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age in his Pseudodoxiu Epidemica 
on this subject :— 


‘* Other animals,” says he, “‘ swim as 
they go, and need no other way of motion 
for natation in the water than for pro- 
gression upon theland. And this is true, 
whether they move per latera — this is, 
two legs on one side together, which is 
tollutation, or ambling ; or per diametrum, 
lifting one foot before and the cross foot 
behind, which is succussation, or trotting ; 
or whether per frontem or quadratum, as 
Scaliger terms it, upon a square base, 
the legs of both sides move together, as 
frogs and salient animals, which is pro- 
perly called leaping. For by these mo- 
tions they are able to support and impel 
themselves in the water, without altera- 
tion in the stroke of their legs or position 
of their bodies. But in man it is per- 
formed otherwise ; for in regard of site, 
he alters his natural posture and swim- 
meth prone, whereas he walketh erect. 
Again, in progression the arms move 
parallel to the legs, and the arms and 
legs unto each other, but in natation 
both together ; all which aptly to perform, 
and so as to support and advance the 
body, is a point of art, and such as some 
in their young and docile years could 
never attain. But although it be ac- 
quired by art, yet is there somewhat 
more of nature in it than we observe in 
other habits, nor will it strictly fall under 
that definition ; for once obtained, it is 
not to be removed, nor is there any who 
from disuse did ever yet forget it.” 


The above passage displays the 
whole bearings of the question. We do 
not swim by nature, but it is natural 
to man to learn to swim in a short 
time. That people have swam from 
the earliest ages down to the present 
water-mark of the stream of time, 
is no sort of argument that they did 
not first learn the art. Much might 
be said of swimming in Greece and 
Rome, but as I want to reserve all 
the remainder of my space for practi- 
cal instruction in the art, we cannot 
bestow any more time upon its ancient 


history. Of course swimming is a 
fine old thing. I make no further 
introduction. 


LESSON THE FIRST. 


Choose a warm day, and a picce of 
water where there is a gradually 
shelving bank without any sharp 
stones. Have a companion with you 
who is taller than yourself, and can 
swim well. Enter the water, and 
advance till you are rather. more 











than mid-deep; then turn round 
facing the shore, and dive towards it. 
Keep your arms extended, with the 
palms of the hands close together and 
the tips of the fingers pointed down- 
wards, the forehead turned down- 
wards, and the heels thrown upwards, 
with which you are to kick out or 
spurn back the water, in order to 
make your progress towards the 
shore. Take care that the action of 
both legs is simultaneous, and that 
you do not kick your heels above 
the surface, thereby wasting their 
forces in the air. You will thus 
learn several important things at once. 
First, that your body is naturally so 
buoyant that it is a difficult matter 
to get to the bottom headforemost 
(without a leap from a bank), and 
that it is impossible to get to the 
bottom in a horizontal position. 
Secondly, you will learn the art of 
progression, which is chiefly effected 
by the legs. ‘Thirdly, you will ac- 
custom yourself not to mind your 
head being immersed ; for so long as 
you are afraid of this, or continue 
anxious to avoid its occurrence, so 
long will the art of swimming con- 
tinue to be a great difficulty to you ; 
and, fourthly, you will begin to 
acquire confidence. Repeat this ex- 
ercise till you can fairly make your 
way ten or twelve feet distance under 
water, entering the water a little 
deeper, as you “find yourself able to 
make the dive. After immersion al- 
ways breathe first from the nostrils, 
expelling the water by a sort of puff 
before you breathe at the mout 
Should you wish to vary your prac- 
tice, for want of breath; or because 
the frequent emersion gives you 
tokens of a headach, you will do well 
to proceed with the second lesson. 


LESSON THE SECOND. 


This is the method of learning to 
swim upon a right understanding 
and practice, on which the future 
mastery of the art depends. It has 
cost me some trouble to render the 
directions intelligible upon a sheet of 
paper, for it is a sheet of water that 
L want, and the means of “ suiting 
the action to the word.” Should it, 
therefore, be perceived by any one 
that certain rudimentary principles 
herein laid down, and certain ex- 
planatory remarks in furtherance 
thereof, are in strict accordance with 
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those of a periodical work of Cyclo- 
pedial renown, to which most of the 
eminent men of the time in science 
and art have contributed, be it known 
that Sir Julius Cutwater had the 
honour of being enrolled among these 
same worthies, with especial reference 
to the method of acquiring the fine 
and froggy art of swimming ; and fur- 
thermore, that however numerous 
may be his methods for those who 
are already swimmers, he has only 
one for teaching the first rudiments of 
the art. His great model is the frog ; 
and he mentions that extraordinary 
individual with great humility as one 
with whom rivalry must always be 
out of the question, but whose pro- 
per introduction to the Board of Ad- 
miralty by Mr. Croker would be a 
most effectual means of preventing 
the annual loss of great numbers of 
her majesty’s seamen, among whom 
nineteen out of twenty are unable to 
swim. We can never expect to dart 
forward by a few strokes like the 
frog, but the method by which he 
does so is the only correct one for 
our acquiring the art of swimming. 
It is always to be borne in mind that 
the stroke which is to sustain and 
propel him, must be compound ; that 
is, the action of arms and legs simul- 
taneously. It is observable that 
learners always make a number of 
wild struggles of the arms and legs 
alternately; in doing which they 
make a great splashing, kick their 
heels up behind, get their mouths 
full of water, and go down. Learners 
will often continue to act in this way 
during a whole summer season, and 
bathing several times a-week ; indeed 
they will in many instances make no 
better progress for years. It is by 
the stroke made with the arms and 
legs at the same instant, that the bod 

is sustained and propelled. This 
stroke must not be made on the sur- 
face of the water, nor must the in- 
dividual kick up his heels in the air 
behind him; the sweep of the arms 
and spurn of the legs must always 
be made under the water, and rather 
deeply so with the legs. It is ad- 
vienble not to swim too straight and 
horizontal upon the water, as it will 
soon occasion pain in the back of the 
neck. The back should be kept 
hollow, slanting, and steady ; never 
rising with the stroke, except as the 
whole body rises. The hands must 
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on all occasions be kept in the shape 
of a cup or scoop, the fingers and 
thumb so close that the hands would 
hold water as when people drink 
from a brook. The same closeness 
and hollowness should be preserved 
in the toes and shape of the feet, the 
toes being bent downwards or crooked. 
In making the stroke the palms of 
the hands are placed together, and 
thrown straightforwards about an 
inch under the water; at the same 
moment the knees are drawn up 
beneath the body and widely. This 
is the first preparatory motion for 
making the stroke; it is, in fact, 
crouching, or rather a sort of squat- 
ting, to take your spring. The next 
motion is that of the hands, shaped 
like a scoop, with the thumbs down- 
wards, and sweeping back the water 
from you with a wide sweep, like 
that of an oar, bringing the whole of 
the arm manfully into action from 
the shoulder; but at the same mo- 
ment that this is done, the legs are 
thrown back, the feet vigorously 
spurning back the water beneath you, 
your entire effort of mind and body 
being that of making a spring forward. 
The hands are to be swept out as far 
as you can; and the effort is to be 
relaxed only when both hands have 
been swept as far beyond a horizontal 
extension as you can effect without 
straining your shoulders and blade- 
bones, This motion of the arm and 
hands having been made, the action 
is instantly relaxed; the arms are 
bent, with the elbows drawn back 
till the ball of the thumb of each 
hand gently touches the ribs on both 
sides ; and the hands being then again 
brought palm to palm together, are 
sent forward in a direct line (the nails 
of the two thumbs passing exactly 
under the centre of the chin) to re- 
peat the stroke. In like manner the 
motion of the legs and feet having 
been made, the action is instantly 
relaxed; and the legs are extended 
out straight with the toes pointing 
gently downwards, till the knees are 
again drawn up to repeat the stroke. 
The learner should understand that 
the principal propelling power is in 
the legs; the arms and hands he 
should chiefly consider as the means 
of sustaining his head above the sur- 
face. The power of propelling, as 
well as sustaining, by the action of 
the arms and hands he will dis- 
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cover as he gains proficiency. But 
as it is important to acquire the 
best method at the outset so as to 
ensure the foundation of a good 
habit, he should make the sweep of 
the arms and hands describe as wide 
a semicircle as he can, while the ex- 
tent of water acted upon by the legs 
is of still greater importance. At the 
moment when the hands, pressed to- 
gether, are passing under the centre 
of the chin, the knees should be 
drawn up by no means closely under 
you, but as widely as you can, and 
with the heels as far apart as you 
can extend them without straining 
yourself, the toes being contracted 
(so as to render the sole concave) 
and turned outwards. This wide ex- 
tension is most important, and one 
of the chief distinctions between a fine 
swimmer and others, because it is 
the object of the former to get as 
large a wedge of water between his 
legs as possible, so that when he 
spurns back the water with the hol- 
lowed soles of his feet he may, at the 
same time, bring the whole inside 
surface of his legs to bear upon this 
wedge in the act of bringing his 
heels together. The propelling 
power of the soles of the feet is a 
trifle in comparison with that which 
is to be acquired by the creation of 
this wedge. The greatest amount of 
force is to be obtained from the in- 
side and under part of the thighs ; 
and this is one reason why thin men 
are not so well adapted to become 
fine swimmers as those whose limbs 
present a larger surface to act upon 
the water. 


LESSON THE THIRD. 


{ need not remark to all those who 
fence, how much depends upon “a 
turn of the wrist,” nor to suggest to 
all those who dance well, the very 
different effects produced by “ point- 
ing the toe” outwards or inwards. 
All the turns, as well as most of the 
graces, in swimming mainly depend 
upon aright position and action of 
the hands and feet, with the inten- 
tions of which the turn of the head 
must accord. The hands are some- 
times to be regarded as fins, some- 
times as the blade of an oar, some- 
times as a water-wheel (when they 
beat downwards), sometimes as the 
sharp bows of a boat (when they are 
pressed flat together in diving), some- 
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times as a mere flat surface to assist 
in floating, and sometimes as a di- 
recting wheel (when swimming under 
water), or what may be termed a 
rudder in front. The action of the 
feet, being chiefly used as the pro- 
pelling power, is far more simple. 
They are chiefly used in spurning or 
pushing back the water, so as to 
throw the body forward with a spring. 
But when the heels are joined toge- 
ther and the toes turned out, they act 
very much like the tail of a fish. 
He who can swim forwards, and 
would turn to the right or left, has 
merely to turn his face in the direc- 
tion in which he wishes to go, and 
back water with the hand on this 
side ; then the ordinary action of the 
other arm and hand will fairly row 
him round in two or three strokes. 
By “backing water” I mean the con- 
trary action of the hand (as when 
the action of oars is reversed), and if 
you can take a wide embracement of 
the water towards you, one good 
armful will bring you round directly. 
Meantime, nature will second your 
efforts far more than you anticipate, 
and the legs and toes will, most pro- 
bably, act as they ought (that is, like 
the arms) of their own accord. There 
are various methods of effecting turns 
in the water, of which more anon. 


FOREIGN METHODS. 


The Sclayonians and the majority 
of Russians and Poles swim by a 
method resembling that of quadru- 
peds, but whether by what Sir Tho- 
mas Browne would call tollutation or 
succussation (i. e. ambling or trotting) 
[ do not precisely know, but am in- 
clined to think the latter. But the 
method of teaching swimming, which 
was first introduced in the swimming 
schools of Prussia by General Pfuel, 
is, in all respects, excellent, wherever 
the locality admits of the apparatus, 
which is extremely simple. It may 
be thus briefly described : — The 
teacher stands on a platform along 
the edge of the water (the level bor- 
ders of a river would answer almost 
as well) behind a strong wooden rail, 
running horizontally to the extent of 
twenty or thirty feet, and about four 
feet high from the level of the plat- 
form or bank. ‘The teacher holds a 
staff of about nine feet in length, to 
the top of which a rope is attached, 
which descends towards the water and 
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is inserted in the ring of a belt, which 
belt is fixed under the arms of the 
learner, who lies along the water. 
The wooden rail thus becomes the 
fulcrum, and the staff a lever. It is 
managed with ease by one hand, as 
the staff rests upon the rail, and also 
has the other end upon the ground. 
The learner is supported by the rope, 
which rises from the ring between 
his shoulders. He lies straight along 
the water, the arms being extended 
forwards with the hands placed to- 
gether, and the legs stretched out 
with the heels touching cach other, 
and the feet turned outwards though 
the toes are crooked in. The teacher 
begins with the action of the legs. 
He says “ One!” and the pupil draws 
up his legs, keeping the knees as far 
apart as he easily can. ‘The word 
“Two!” is then given, and the pupil 
makes the stroke with both legs, 
striking out his legs so that the heels 
shall describe as large an angle as 
possible. At the word “ Three!” he 
resumes his original position. When 
he can effect the motion properly in 
three divisions, he has to perform the 
same in two; but if he fail to extend 
his legs wide enough, he is again 
called upon to do the last two mo- 
tions separately (é. e. two and three) 
until he can give the wide stroke 
efficiently before returning to the 
first position. 
the legs is being practised, the pupil 
must keep his arms extended forward 
in the water, and not allow them to 
sink. The motion of the hands is 
next taught in two divisions. ‘The 
teacher says “One!” and the pupil's 
hands, which were extended with the 
palms placed together, are separated 
and laid about two inches under 
water with the palms downwards, and 
the arms are then expanded uftil they 

form an angle of ninety degrees, or 
more if it does not strain the back ; 

the elbows are now bent and the 
thumbs of the hands are brought 
under the chin. “Two!” is the 
signal for stretching the hands for- 
ward to regain the first position. It 
is important to make the motions 
slowly at first, in order to secure the 
utmost width of stroke. When the 
motions of the hands and legs are 
properly performed separately, these 
motions are then united, and at the 
word “ One!” the first motion of the 
hands and legs is performed; at the 
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word “Two!” the second and third 
motions of the legs and the second 
of the arms are made. When the 
learner begins to be able to support 
himself, the teacher raises the lower 
part of his staff (resting against the 
rail), which thus lowers the top, and 
therefore slackens the rope; but in- 
stantly brings the staff into a more 
perpendicular position if he sees the 
pupil sinking. When he can swim 
ten strokes in succession, the staff is 
abandoned, and the master only holds 
the rope; when he can swim forty or 
fifty strokes, the rope is taken away, 
but the teacher always keeps near 
enough to reach him with a long 
pole. The pupil is not considered 
safe until he is able to swim for half- 
an-hour without resting or receiving 
assistance. All this is excellent, and 
the experiment might be made, upon 
any little boy who could swim half- 
a-dozen strokes, with the aid of a 
good strong fishing-rod and line ; so 
very little assistance is needed to sup- 
port a body in the water. And if, by 
reason of the bending of the top joint, 
the boy every now and then got a 
ducking, the rod and line would, un- 
doubtedly, be sufficient at any time 
to “land him” in case of emergency. 


CORKS AND WINDBAGS. 


Of all those means which people 
so frequently employ for defeating 
their own objects, never was any 
thing more successfully devised than 
the use of corks, bladders, or other 
wind-bags. ‘They destroy at the very 
outset the important knowledge of 
the natural buoyancy of the human 
body in the water; and they, at the 
same time, prevent all self-reliance 
and the acquisition of confidence. 
You cannot be said to swim with 
them in any case, for they cause you 
to bob about and get your mouth 
full of water, and look as well as feel 
like a fool; and if you can manage 
to overcome these ordinary conse- 
quences of using corks or bladders, 
pray recollect that it is these which 
float, not you who swim. ‘They are 
the worst sort of supporters for all 
those who are anxious to learn the 
consequence of any particular action 
of a limb, or part of a limb, motion, 
or position of the body in the water, 
because they cause you to bob hither 
and thither, and not only prevent 
you from doing what you intended, 
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but often make you do the contrary. 
It prevents that foundation for the 
acquirement of all fine skill and all 
the niceties of the art which depend 
upon an accurate knowledge of the 
true relations of man and water. 
Besides all this, they are very dan- 
gerons, for if they should slip from 
the shoulders or back, to which they 
are U usually attached, and get entan- 
gled round the heels, the unfortunate 
individual is nearly certain to be 
drowned, unless he receive prompt 
assistance. The disproportionate 
buoyancy thus given to the feet could 
not be resisted, even by a swimmer, 
for any length of time, and he would 
eventually be found drowned, with 
his heels up and his head down, as 
others have frequently been disco- 
vered to whom this sadaccident of the 
corks or bladders had occurred. They 
are killing instructors in every sense 
of the word. The life-preservers 
used at sea are a very different thing, 
and with very different pretensions. 
They do not pretend to teach you to 
swim, or to help you in learning, they 
honestly propose to float, supporting 
you and one or two friends; and this 
they honestly perform. ‘The only 
mechanical apparatus yet known, or, 
at all events, the best, is the one pre- 
viously described in my account of 
swimming in the Prussian schools. 
But whether this, or any similar ex- 
pedient be used, in order to acquire 
the rudimentary practice, let the 
learner.always bear in mind that his 
first efforts should never be made in 
shallow water. The water should be 
breast high, getting shallower to- 
wards the bank; but all his swim- 
ming practice should be made in water 
breast high. 


TO SWIM ON THE BACK. 

Place the tips of the fingers of both 
hands on the back of the head, so as to 
touch one another behind ; square the 
elbows with the shoulders, as this will 
assist in causing you to throw for- 
ward your chest. Inflate the chest 
and curve the back ; now sink gently 
backwards upon the water, gently 
casting back your head till the tip of 
your nose points to the zenith ; then 
bring down both arms with a wide 
sweep through the water, the hands 
being shaped hollow like a scoop. 
Think of rowing with two oars while 
you do this, for that is done precisely 
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on the same principle. Thus much 
for the action of the arms; now for 
the legs. At the same moment that 
you sink backwards upon the water, 
draw up both your legs, keeping 
your knees as widely apart as you 
can; and at the same moment 
that you bring down the sweep of 
your arms, strike out both legs, out- 
wards and downwards, the soles of 
the feet being kept hollow, and the 
curved toes pointed outwards and 
downwards. It is ten to one but you 
sink at the third or fourth stroke. 
But why? Because at first you are 
certain to bend your back, instead 
of keeping it hollow ; and to try and 
look at your feet, instead of casting 
your face upwards to the sky, and 
keeping all the back part of your 
head in the water. Perhaps, also, 
you may incidentally drop one leg 
with the intention of just feeling the 
bottom; and perhaps, besides ascer- 
taining your safety in this respect, to 
give yourself a little additional im- 
pulse unseen by those who are ob- 
serving you. Any of these errors 
will be quite certain to make you 
sink in a moment. Never doubt it. 
The back must be kept hollow, and 
the tip of the nose pointed where I 
told you. So great is the force of 
the legs in this position, and so 
buoyant the body, that the action of 
the arms is not necessary to swim- 
ming on the back. The cause of the 
greater buoyancy of the body in this 
position is because the shoulders 
and nearly all the weight of the 
head are sustained by immersion 
in the water. When you can swim 
on your back without using your 
arms and hands, do not place 
your hands behind your head (as 
many do), for that impedes progress 
by giving a square bluff-bow to 
but extend 
your arms at your sides, and lay the 
palms of your hands upon your 
thighs, or else cross your hands 
gently on your breast. The great 
advantage of being able to swim in 
this way is the means it affords you 
for the perfect resting of both arms 
and hands. Of course, when you 
wish to progress rapidly, you will 
use your arms in the oar-like fashion 
previously described. 


TO SWIM FORWARDS ON THE BACK. 


Reverse the action of the arms,— 
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in other words, back water, as though 
your body were a boat. The arms 
and hands act in this position very 
much the same as in swimming in 
the ordinary way, only that the 
semicircle of the sweep wili be much 
smaller. Lift one leg out of the 
water, throw it forward as far as you 
can, dropping the heel into the water ; 
then bring the heel forcibly towards 
the ham. Do the same with the 
other leg. The action of both arms 
must accompany the action of each 
leg. (The more masterly way is not 
tousethe‘arms, but leave the execution 
entirely to the legs.) By these means 
you will move forwards on your back. 
[t is worth doing, as one means of 
helping you to get over a bed of 
weeds ; but it presents a very strange 
and unnatural appearance, not unlike 
the walking, or, as the Scotch would 
say, “* serawkling,” of some mutilated 
creature along the water. 


TO FLOAT. 


Sink gently backwards upon the 
water, as in the first preparation for 
swimming on the back. ‘Take care 
to keep the chest elevated and in- 
flated. Blow yourself up (1 do not 
speak figuratively, but literally), and 
for a time hold your breath, or only 
breathe through the nose. Keep the 
back well hollowed, and all the back 
part of the head immersed—the tip 
of the nose pointing to the zenith. 
Keep the legs extended straight. 
Move the hands under the water, 
like strong fins, up and down—the 
palms being kept hollow. Do not 
try to look at your toes, or you will 
probably bend your back im doing 
s0; and so certainly as you do that, 
down you go! As you improve, 
you will find that a very slight ac- 
tion of the hands will be sufficient, 
and that you may breathe more 
freely. Accomplished floaters can 
lie upon the water as long as they 
please, with only a slight side-long, 
simmering motion of the hands occa- 
sionally, when they find themselves 
turning over, and when they give 
out rather too large an expiration. 
You always sink about an inch 
when you expire (a little more some- 
times—ahem!), and rise an inch 
when you inspire. It is easier to 


float in salt water than in fresh, be- 
cause the human body is specifically 
D the ex- 


lighter than salt water, wit 
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eeption of the head; but head, legs, 
and arms, are specifically heavier 
than fresh water. All my directions, 
therefore, apply to the more difficult 
medium of fresh water. 


HANGING BY THE CHIN, 


‘This is a most important and valu- 
able power, without which no swim- 
mer can be considered as proficient. 
You may hang in the water in this 
manner “ till all is blue,”"—I mean 
till night comes, or day breaks, or 
you change colour, and die of cold 
and hunger, or a fish eats you pre- 
maturely. Dr. Franklin has given 
instructions for attaining this part of 
the art so scientifically accurate, 
clear, and concise, that I cannot do 
better than convey the information 
nearly in his own words. Being in 
the act of floating, you will find, 
that if you cease all motion of the 
hands, “ your legs, and the lower part 
of your body, will gradually sink till 
you come into an upright position, 
i which you will continue sus- 
pended—the hollow of your breast 
keeping your head uppermost.” (The 
only motion required of the hands 
will be in case you find yourself 
turning over, face downwards ; and 
this is the more likely to occur if 
you luxuriantly close your eyes.) 
“ {fin this erect position you hold 
your head upright above your shoul- 
ders, as when you stand on the 
ground, the immersion will, by the 
weight of that part of your head 
which is out of water, reach above 
the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a 
little above the eyes” (particularly 
in fresh water), “ so that you cannot 
long remain with your head in this 
position.” But if you lean your 
head quite back, so that your face 
look upward, all the back part of 
your head being in the water, and its 
weight consequently in a great mea- 
sure supported by it, your face will 
remain above water quite free for 
breathing ; will rise an inch higher 
every inspiration, and be depressed 
as much every expiration, but never 
so low as that the water may come 
over the mouth.” So long, there- 
fore, as the mouth, nose, and eyes 
are not under water, the human 
body (all accidents apart) safely 
floats. Not only is this method of 
suspension by the chin most useful in 
giving time for rest, but it is invalu- 
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able as a means of hiding from pur- 
suit when in an open space of wa- 
ter. I knew a man in North Ame- 
rica, some years ago, who had escaped 
even the sharp eyes (and scalping- 
knives) of three Oneida Indians, by 
ene himself nearly an hour 
in the middle of the river, over which 
the warriors swam in pursuit. 


TO STAND IN THE WATER.—TO TREAD 
WATER.—TO CARRY YOUR CLOTHES, 
&e. 

The same action with the legs, 
with little difference, effects all these 
objects. To stand in the water, let 
the legs drop gently, and then ex- 
tending them widely, lift them up 
and down rather quickly, but not 
too high, and beat the water down- 
wards with the palms of the hands 
hollowed. Be content that the head 
only should be visible, and so manage 
your action under the water as not to 
bob up and down any more than 
can be avoided. ‘The chief support 
is derived from the downward stroke 
of the thighs and feet; therefore, 
keep your heels wide apart. ‘Tread- 
ing water is the same thing more 
vigorously performed by the legs 
only, so as to rise and fall, and to 
advance in the water. Be careful 
not to rise too high, or you will sink 
too low. Walking in the water 
would be a more correct term, or 
dancing. The wide action of the 
upper part of the legs should be pre- 
cisely the same as that displayed by 
the little wooden painted toys when 
the string between their legs is pulled 
briskly. By leaning forward a little 
on the breast you approach the or- 
dinary swimming position, of which 
this is a modification. By the wider, 
more rapid, and more perpendicular 
action of the legs you are enabled to 
keep both arms out of the water, so 
as to carry your clothes, or any other 
thing, quite dry, provided it be not 
too heavy. But if the water will 
not injure it, rest it upon the sur- 
face, and push it before you. 

TO PLUNGE, AND DIVE. 

Take care that the water be deep 
cnough—five feet, or rather less, will 
do, if there be no sharp stones at 
the bottom. Dash in headforemost, 


throwing the heels rather upwards, 
to prevent the chance of coming flat 
upon the surface, which is painful 
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and dangerous. Keep the hands 
locked together, and the arms ex- 
tended like the prow of a boat. It is 
easy to dive if you spring from a 
bank, or have your feet upon the 
ground in shallow water, because 
you get an — to begin with ; 
but to dive while swimming in deep 
water requires skill. Throw up your 
heels in the air, and at the same in- 
stant dart down your head into the 
water, and make two strokes with 
your hands to strike the water up- 
wards, as if you would pull yourself 
down by grasping the water beneath. 
Then close your hands, palm to 
palm, with your arms extended, and 
strike out rapidly with your feet, 
keeping the tips of your fingers 
pointed downwards, according to the 
depth you would descend, and turn- 
ing them to the right or left, accord- 
ing to the direction in which you 
would dive. 


TO SWIM UNDER WATER. 


Dive as already directed. When 
you have gone as deep as you wish, 
strike out with the hands, taking 
care to tuck up the thumbs till the 
tips of them almost touch the inner 
part of the lowest joints of each little 
finger (to prevent the hand being 
too concave), and keep the tips of the 
fingers pointed downwards towards 
the bottom. If you would swim 
midway between the bottom and 
the surface, make the strokes of 
the arms and hands inwards, 7. ¢., 
towards you, as if you would em- 
brace the waters by large arm-fulls, 
keeping the thumbs turned rather 
downwards. ‘These are most impor- 
tant maneuvres. You are thus ena- 
bled to pass unseen across a river, Or 
branch of water; or to search for 
any thing which has fallen to the 
bottom ; and also to rescue any one 
who is drowning. But this latter is 
a most dangerous proceeding, and 
requires separate directions. 


RAPID RIGHT-ABOUT. 


There are many methods of turn- 
ing right-about, and those which are 
effected by the most rapid process 
are, of course, the best. Various di- 
rections are generally given about 
embracing the water, to the right or 
left, with the under part of one leg 
and arm, and turning the palm of 
the opposite hand outwards ; but ! 
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think it may be better expressed. 
Thus: if swimming face downwards, 
drop your legs; sink backwards upon 
the water, and swim upon your back. 
Or turn as you are sinking back- 
wards. This brings you at once in 
the opposite direction. Or thus: 
drop your legs, paddle the hands for 
support, and turn as on a pivot. 
There is less resistance of water in 
this process than in any other. Lf 
you are swimming on your back, 
drop your legs till you are perpen- 
dicular, and just as you are sinking 
dart forwards, and swim in the or- 
dinary way. 


TO SWIM ON THE SIDE. 


This is little more than swimming 
in the usual way, with the legs acting 
sideways (i.e. one hip towards the 
bottom) ; but the arm should strike 
out with a wider sweep from within, 
and embrace the water in front, al- 
ternately, while the upper arm is at 
rest ; or, the hand of the swimming 
arm may be simply put forth in a 
straight line and continue drawing 
the water inwards towards the chin. 


CREEPING. 


Lie quite flat on the surface, with 
your chin immersed, and your nose 
(if long) nearly touching the water. 
Take your breath quietly at inter- 
vals. Keep the feet close together ; 
strike them out straight, by bending 
the knees. Advance the hands close 
together, like two scoops, and draw 
the water inwards towards your chin. 
Creep slowly, carefully, quietly. It 
is a very valuable acquisition, if you 
are obliged to pass over a bed of 
weeds. 


TO SIT IN THE WATER. 


Lay hold of each shinbone with the 
corresponding hand; inflate the chest ; 
keep the head perpendicular; then 
work the arms, legs, and nether part 
of the body up and down, lightly in 
rising, and forcibly in striking down- 
wards. Graduate the motion, so as 
to rise and fall as little as possible, or 
you will bob your mouth under at 
every interval. The head ought to 
ride like a cork, a buoy, or fishing- 
float, upon the surface. 


BEATING WATER. 


Float steadily. Extend the arms 
with the palms downwards, and 
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strike downwards with them while 
you lift one leg out of the water, 
bending the knee. Keep the head 
back, and the chest inflated. Strike 
the leg forcibly on the water ; give 
an eel-like turn of the body, and in- 
stantly lift the other leg, and make 
the second stroke. It is very useful 
when you get among weeds. 


TO SWIM LIKE AN EEL. 

This is a most rare and graceful 
feat. I may be permitted to call it 
rare as I never read of it, nor ever 
knew of any one performing it but 
myself. It is not very difficult to 
learn. Float steadily; then place 
the hands flat on the sides of the 
thighs, and make the heels touch 
each other. Bend the head to the 
right, and jut out the left hip to- 
wards the left; then bend the head 
to the left, and jut out your right 
hip. Repeat this, slowly at first, till 
you can acquire the wavering motion 
of the graceful eel. Your feet, acting 
like a tail, must give a good swing 
from side to side, each time you shift 
your head. 


TO SWIM WITH YOUR HANDS AND LEGS 
TIED. 


If you can swim like an eel, you 
can easily do this. Here is another 
method. Lift both knees up close 
together, and strike out with both 
feet, acting forcibly upon the water 
with the under part of the thighs 
and calves of the legs. You can thus 
propel yourself at a good rate. If 
the hands are tied behind you, use 
them underneath like a fan. 


WEEDS. 


Swim to right and left, to see if 
you can pass round them ; or, if not, 
to find where they are thinnest on 
the surface, or present most gaps. If 
you are obliged to pass over them, 
begin by creeping. Creep as long as 
you can. If you are getting en- 
tangled, look a-head for the best gap, 
or where the weeds are thinnest ; 
turn gently on your back, and make 
several strokes. If you still are not 
free, beat water, and again endeavour 
to progress on your back. Use more 
vigour, if this does not free you. If 
you find yourself entangled, and 
obliged to sink, take care to turn 
on your face and go down as hori- 
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zontally as you can; extend both 
hands as far as possible, and, grasp- 
ing as many stalks and stems as 
you can, endeavour to turn your 
enemy into a ne, by fairly 
dragging yourself forwards, and then 
ascend for air. But if this does not 
succeed, put one leg only down. 
Where there are weeds there is mud, 
but it is not likely to be above a foot 
and a half deep. You may thus get 
a fulcrum for a last effort, which 
must be that of tearing away with 
the hands whatever may be clinging 
to you ; and then, if you cannot 
spring upwards, nothing remains 
but to throw yourself desperately 
forwards, grasping at the stems to 
pull your one leg out of jeopardy, 
and then work furiously to rise. The 
instant you do so, turn flatly on your 
back, and float, to recover your 
breath and presence of mind. You 
will smell weeds a long way off an- 
other time. 


TO LEAP FROM A HEIGHT. 


This is a very dangerous feat, be- 
cause it must absolutely be done 
quite correctly, or you are certain to 
receive some injury. But if you 
wish to do it, first be sure there is 
from six to ten feet depth of water 
below (it may be done in less, but do 
not risk it), and that you will fall 
clear of all projections. If you 
would leap headforemost, keep the 
body bolt upright, and fall quite 
stiffly forwards by your own weight. 
By no means bend the knees, or 
make the least spring, or you will be 
sure to turn over in the air, and 
probably fall on your back, which is 
nearly certain to injure you, perhaps 
for life. You are to fall forwards as 
a wooden post would fall, if set on 
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end, and very gently inclined from 
its perpendicular, before the hand at 
top is withdrawn. Directly you enter 
the water, turn rapidly, or you will 
come with your head bump to the 
bottom. If you would leap feet fore- 
most, place your arms flat to your 
sides, the palms pressed flat upon the 
thighs. Leap, or rather step lightly 
and steadily forwards with one leg, 
bringing the other instantly after it, 
and close to it, keeping the body bolt 
upright ; or, if you can do it better, 
leap forwards with both legs close 
together, and straighten your knees 
stiffly in descending. Do not jump 
too far forwards, or the force of the 
spring will probably cause you to 
turn in the air, and fall flat upon 
your face or back, thereby receiving 
a shock almost as bad as falling upon 
pavement. But just leap far enough 
to clear yourself, so as not to graze 
your back all the way down. Throw 
your face upwards, the head rather 
back,—-for if you look down, your 
face will receive a shock that’ will 
disfigure you for many a week, if no- 
thing worse. Be sure you do not se- 
parate your legs so as to alight like 
a fork upon the w ater, as certain in- 
jury (probably an incurable hernia) 
will he the inevitable consequence. 
Begin by leaping from a trifling ele- 
vation, and increase the height by 
slow degrees, till you are a ‘perfect 
master of the process. 

[ have much more to say to you 
on this subject, in which, I trust, we 
are equally interested ; but time and 
space warn me, for the present, to 
bid you “ farewell.” Perhaps next 
summer I shall have the pleasure of 
appearing once more before you in 
the classic stream of the Fraserian 
Fountain. 
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THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTENETUS. 
EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 
The Lighth Epistle. 
STESICHORUS TO ERATOSTHENES. 


A mARRreD lady, young and fair, 

With rose-like cheeks and sunny hair, 

And eyes that were a Cupid-snare, 
They flash’d about so brightly ; 

Along the Forum walk’d of late, 

Her servants follow’d her in state, 

Beside her was her jealous mate,— 
Old, wither’d, and unsightly. 


As on their way they gaily hie, 
The lady’s lover saunter’d by ; 
He stopp’d and ogled with an eye 
Of blue that sparkled sweetly. 
The lady saw him in a trice, 
Iler eyes beam’d up like Paradise ; 
She hit upon a rare device 
To cheat her spouse completely. 


She long’d to interrupt his walk 

To see him laugh and hear him talk. 

What bar a woman’s will can balk 
When urged along by Cupid ? 

Along the ground she feign’d to slide,— 

She fell! the swain at once espied 

The trick, and hurried to her side,— 
The husband look’d quite stupid. 


The lover raised her from the ground, 
He cast his arms her waist around ; 
*T was whisper’d that he even found 
A lucky chance to press her. 
His fingers twined with hers were seen 
To tremble like the aspens green ; 
The panting lover wish’d, I ween, 
Unnoticed to caress her. 


He whisper’d something in her ear, 

The lady still pretended fear, 

His hand approach’d her sweet lips near, 
And secretly she kiss’d it ; 

While from her eyes a tear or two, 

That glitter’d like the morning dew, 

The lady shed, for well she knew 
That tears her plan assisted. 


The Ninth Epistle. 
PHILOSTRATUS TO EUAGORAS. 


I. 


Puy.us, while tying up the hair 
That cluster’d round her breast, 
Like sunshine on the lilies fair, 
Her waiting-maid address’d :— 
“Come tell me, by the Gracnrs three, 
Does my new love seem fair to thee ? 
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Ul. 


To me, I own, he shines as bright 
As any of the stars 

That glitter in the ebon night 
Like kings within their cars. 

But love, perhaps, deceives my mind, 

And makes me to his failings blind. 














Mil. 


And tell me, too, what others say 
Who have his figure seen. 

The women, girl, pray what say they 
About his air and mien ? 

Do both excite their fondest praise ? 

Or scorn and strong aversion raise ?” 













IV. 


The maid, well skill’d in am’rous art, 
Her lady's foible knew :— 

“His beauty pleases every heart 
And thousands envy you. 

May Dian ne’er her blessing give 

If in this case I you deceive! 










V. 
I've often heard a gazing crowd 
Exclaim as he pass’d by,— 
‘Yon youth, how beautiful, how proud, 

What brightness in his eye ; 
His shape more Hermean grace displays 
Than vaunted Axcrsiapes.’ 












VI. 


O ye glad hours! his form how fine, 
dow gracefully he goes ; 

There’s something in his looks divine, 
His gentleness that shews. 

A shape with such a spirit met, 

Who that has eyes can e’er forget ? 














VIL. 


His archéd nose, his hairs that flow 
With graceful negligence 

Down his white neck of Parian glow 
And breathe most fragrant scents, 

Cannot be match’d wherever smiles 

The sun on his loved Grecran isles. 

















VII. 


Would that to us his love he gave; 
But oh! how bless’d is she 

Who by the side of one so brave 
Sees every moment flee. 

Who in his milky arms entwined 

Knows that she only fills his mind.” 
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TX. 
The lady heard her maid and blush’d, 
Her soul was fill’d with bliss, 
A thousand happy fancies rush’d, 
Her heart she knew was his. 
Elate with joy, she seem'd to rise, 
And touch the starry-broider’d skies. 


X. 
For now, at length, her maid had proved 
The beauty of the youth. 
When all who gazed upon him loved, 
What all say must be truth. 
She may have seen with partial gaze, 
But why should all the world give praise ? 


The Tenth Lpistle. 
EUHEMERUS TO LEUCIPPUS. 


Ye who have seen the beautiful trains 

Of nymphs that sparkle on Eastern plains, 
Or those who beneath soft Western skies 
From Cypria’s self might win the prize, 
Approach, and gaze on the nymph divine 
Whose heart is only mine. 

And answer me truly, when or where 
Have features as lovely and lily-fair, 

Or shape as graceful, or eyes as bright, 
Bewitch’d and bless’d your enchanted sight, 
As the features, and shape, and eyes of blue, 
Which her gentle soul aes through. 


Her beauties, where’er your eyes survey, 
Some spells of witchery still display,— 
Spells that like gems of light enfold 

Her figure of Heaven's divinest mould ; 
Not Momus could light on a single fault, 
She seems of sweet roses wrought. 

Yet all these exquisite graces are 

Than her manners and mind less winning far, 
And these survive her spirit’s fall 

And a bright veil fling o’er her errors all, 
And a childlike innocence is thrown 
Round her like some fair zone. 


My simplest gifts she has learn’d to prize, 
She loathes the harlot’s covetous eyes, 
Who looks your profferings o'er and o’er, 
And ever greedily longs for more ; 

No avarice soils her innocent mind 

To fondness alone inclined. 

Like doves by tenderest love allied, 
Pyruias and I sit side by side. 

Shall I say more? Ah, why reveal 
What every passionate heart can feel ¥ 
Or add that her rosy pudency 

Sweeter makes¢bliss to me ? 
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Her bosom of snow flings nectar round 

Her breath with fragrant flowers seems bound ; 
And her purple kisses the sweets disclose 

That lie in the apple or blushing rose ; 

And happier far than kings I rest, 

Lull'd by her beating breast. 

Can I seek for a heaven beyond the skies 
When I gaze on her fond and beautiful eyes ? 
Or dream of the fields of asphodel 

While near the flowers on her cheeks that dwell ? 
Or wish that some lovelier lot were mine 
When by her side I recline ? 


Oh, never believe what the vulgar say, 
That love in absence dies away ; 

That friends are friends but whilst in sight,— 
Ah, no! for absence renews delight ; 

And the fires of love but the brighter burn 
When back to her heart I turn. 

And Fortune’s name I gladly bless 

That parting has made our love not less ; 
And while to my heart the fair I fold 

I chant the line of the bard of old,— 

“* What pleasure so pure, what bliss so sweet, 
As the loved one aguin to meet ?” 


The Eleventh Epistle. 
THE LOVE OF A YOUNG MAN, AND THE SAGACITY OF HIS PHYSICIAN.” 
EvtycHosu.us To AcEsToporvs. 


This many a year I've thought, my friend, 
How much on Fortune Arts depend ; 
And how the Arts in turn confer 
Their richest ornaments on her. 

For they, unless the goddess grant 
Her smiles, their brightest lustre want ; 
And she, without the aid of Art, 

Must hope in vain to win the heart. 
But since all prologues dull appear 

To those who long the tale to hear, 
We'll muse no more but lift the scene, 
The moral those who list may glean. 


Cuaricres, fair as fairest day, 

With love unlawful pined away ; 

The roses fade and leave his check, 

His eyes an inward sorrow speak. 

His friends some hidden illness blamed, 
*T was love that in his bosom flamed ; 
Love that fill’d up his fiery soul, 

And raged and burn’d without control. 
How shall I name the fatal source 

From which his lawless love drew force ? 
Or paint the blushings that suffused 

His face while o’er his wish he mused, 
And loathed yet bless'd the hour when first 
Before his eyes like light she burst,— 


° This is a new version of the celebrated and affecting story of Antioches and 
Stratonice, 
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She, the divine enchanting cause, 
Whose charms had lit th’ unholy flame, 
Forbid by earthly, heavenly laws, 
E’en fiercest passion well might pause, 
Awed by that grave and reverend name, 
His father’s wife! Alas! "t was she 
Threw o’er him Curimm’s sorcery ! 
He had drunk poison from her looks 
And from her eyes, those sunlit brooks, 
In whose deep azure fountains lay 
Spells the most sweetly, purely tender ; 








Whose brightness mock’d the sapphire’s ray, 
And vied with e’en Otymrian splendour, 


Speaking in language eloquent 
As e’er from eyes to eyes was sent. 


The leech was call’d. In vain he seeks 
The hidden source of the discase. 
His patient faint and thin he sees, 

Hlis eyes are glittering, pale his cheeks, 
He trembles too like aspen trees ; 

But no deep-seated malady 

Can the observant doctor see. 

Useless his anxious search and skill, 

The dire disease lies hidden still ; 

Till once, while by the youth he stood, 
The beauteous cause of love came by. 
Straight in the pallid patient’s eye 

The passion that inflamed his blood 

Sparkled, and all his faee reveal’d 

The secret long and well conceal’d. 

And thus by Fortune’s timely aid 
The Mystery that puzzled Art 

So much was now at length ae 
And Skill was call’d to play her part. 


The prudent leech delay’d to tell 
The secret learn’d at last so well ; 
And hasten’d, ere he tried to cure, 
To make assurance doubly sure. 
With this design he summon’d all 
The sex within the palace wall,— 
Virgin, and dame, and gentle bride, 
To pass the patient’s couch beside ; 
Not in a crowd, but one by one, 
At stated intervals apart, 
Hoping to know, ere all was done, 
The fair enslaver of his heart. 
Beside Cuaricies then he stood 
Feeling his pulse, and closely view'd 
His soul's emotion in his eye 
As each bewitching nymph pass'd by. 
But he to one fair form the slave, 
While others pass’d no symptom gave ; 
Until that gentle one drew near, 
His soul's divinest planet here. 
She came—like summer eves he blush’d, 
His blood in wild confusion rush’d 
Throughout his frame, and passion’s fires 
Within his eyes were seen to roll, 
Proclaiming all his wild desires, 
And her the mistress of his soul. 
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No more the leech can doubt ’t was love 
With which the patient vainly strove. 
He took his leave to mix, he said, 
A draught of certain cure, and bade 
The young Cuaricizs not despair ; 
He cheer’d his father’s spirits too, 
And said to-morrow he’d be there ;— 
Then, bowing to them both, withdrew. 


The morrow came, the leech appear’d ; 
The father, by his promise cheer'd, 
Bless’d his arrival, praised his skill, 

And begg’d his words he’d now fulfil. 

“ No!” says the leech, in angry guise, 
While anger flush’d within his eyes ; 

“ Old man despair; no drug, be sure, 
Your son’s disease can ever cure !” 

The other humbly ask’d him, “ Why ?” 
The leech would scarcely deign reply. 
His features seem’d with rage to glow, 
He storm’d, and straight prepared to go. 
At length the father, much distress’d, 
Fell on his knees and kiss’d his breast, 
Begg'd him to tell at once why rage 
Should all his thoughts and looks engage ? 
When he, affecting to be moved, 
Explain’d, “ My wife he long has loved : 
For her the adulterer keeps his bed, 

For her disease bows down his head ; 
Let me then fly this hated place, 

How can I view the wretch’s face ?” 

To this, with shame and grief distraught, 
Long while Potycxxs answer’d naught ; 
At last parental love o’ercame 

The promptings of his natural shame. 
Kneeling, he suppliantly implored 

The leech to grant the gift adored 
Essential to the young man’s weal — 
Thus urged the sire with all his zeal. 
The other storm'd, and chafed, and swore, 
Potycxss press’d him more and more, 
With weeping words and wise old saws. 
At length the leech affects to pause, 
And, putting on his gravest face, 

“ Suppose,” he says, “ the following case :— 
Suppose your son adored your wife, 
Pray would you save or not his life ?” 

“ I swear,” the father cries, “ by Jove! 
I'd never thwart despairing love.” 

“ Then,” said the leech, “ I’m glad to find 
You're so complacently inclined ; 

Give over grief, this case is yours, 

Let your son have his best of cures. 

If it were fit that J should give 

My wife to make Cuaricxes live, 

A sire cannot refuse his son 

The gift he’s set his heart upon.” 


He ceased — the sequel may be guess'd ; 
The youth grew well, his love was bless’d. 


| 
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AFFGHANISTAN.* 
No. I. 


WE shall, doubtless, know by and 
by—that is, when the convenient 
season for a parliamentary inquiry 
arrives—to whom the merit belongs 
of having embroiled British India 
with the tribes which inhabit the 
almost inaccessible fastnesses of Cen- 
tral Asia. For the present, no one 
seems willing to take this honour to 
himself. Lord Palmerston, while he 
vindicates the wisdom of the pro- 
cedure, declares, with equal modesty 
and good taste, that he has had no 
hand in it. Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
says something, which, if it have 
any meaning at all, means that nei- 
ther he nor the board over which he 
so worthily presided, are in the most 
remote degree answerable for the 
contingency. Lord Auckland has 
not yet spoken out, and probably 
will not speak out till he shall have 
been formally required to do so; 
but his friends assert for him, that he 
was persuaded into the operation 
against the dictates of his own better 
judgment by Burnes, M‘Naughten, 
and a whole host of politicals. Poor 
Burnes and M‘Naughten are both 
silent—silent as the grave which co- 
vers them; and for the rest, there is 
no human being, either here or in 
distant India, who seems willing to 
stand forth as the author, even by 
implication, of a stroke of policy so 
notable. 

We really cannot understand all 
this. The issues of the movement 
have certainly not been fortunate. 
Our early successes have given place 
to a frightful defeat ; and the chief- 
tain whom we conducted in triumph 
to the throne of his ancestors has 
shared the fate of the conquerors of 
Ghuznee, and died by the sword. 
But, surely, we are not going to ap- 
ply to this particular enterprise a 
test which has been over and over 
again pronounced inapplicable to 


others. It is not according to its 
mere success or failure that we 


are justified in forming a judgment 
as to the wisdom or the folly of 
any great undertaking whether it be 
in public or in private life. Many a 


scheme judicious in itself is defeated 
through causes on which the schemer 
had no right to calculate. Napoleon 
declared to the last, that his plan of 
campaign at Waterloo was perfect, 
and that he must have won the bat- 
tle, had Grouché only obeyed his in- 
structions, and the English army 
been a little less stupidly obstinate. 
Mr. Pitt, when he sent forth his sub- 
sidies in 1805, counted on a renewed 
coalition, of which Austria should be 
the centre; and the fact that his 
money reached Vienna just in time to 
purchase the peace of Presburg did not 
convict him of having planned un- 
wisely. The Walcheren expedition 
ought to have effected a great di- 
version in favour of Austria; and 
would have done so, had it quitted 
England a few months earlier than 
it did, or been managed by a person 
endowed with common capacity. So, 
also, with the Roman Catholic Relief- 
bill, the Reform-bill, the Poor Law- 
bill, and every other great measure 
of which her majesty’s ex-ministers 
were either the proposers or the 
supporters. Not one of all these 
has, we suspect, answered the pur- 
pose of its projectors. But, surely, 
there is no man, in or out of par- 
liament, so absurd as to contend 
that its failure, and nothing else, 
shews the conception to have been 
unwise; or that the parties with 
whom it originated have just rea- 
son to be ashamed of their imag- 
inings. In like manner, we all 
know, that fortunes are risked every 
day in cargoes of grain imported 
from abroad, and the invention of 
some new fabric or machinery at 
home. If the speculation answer, 
the speculator earns for himself 
both fame and fortune; if it fail, 
he may be ruined in his means, 
but his good name suffers no stain, 
provided only he be in a condi- 
tion to prove that the project was in 
itself neither visionary nor dishonest 
when he undertook it. It appears, 
therefore, to us, that all this shyness 
as to fathering the great design upon 
Affghanistan and against Russia is 


F Masson’s Narrative of Various Journeys in Balochistan, Affghanistan, and the 
Punjab (Bentley); Atkinson’s Expedition into Affghanistan (Allen and Co.) ; 


Burnes’ Cabul (Murray). 
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the most extraordinary, as well as the 
most unreasonable, humour that ever 
took possession of public men. The 
plan has failed in the execution-— 
there is no question about that ; but 
it may have been a very prudent 
and righteous plan casein: 
and if so, why should any living 
statesman be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge either that the idea originated 
with him, or that he approved of it 
when suggested by another ? 
We are mistaken, however, if this 
universal disposition to draw a veil 
over the past will much longer avail. 
Parties cognisant of the plot, though 
not themselves actors, or at least pro- 
minent actors, in its execution, happen 
to survive, and some of themare begin- 
ning to exhibit a laudable desire to 
make confidants of the whole body of 
the reading public, both here and else- 
where. Mr. Masson, for example, has 
published a book; and if the tale 
which he tells there be not from 
first to last a pure fiction,—if there 
be any truth in it at all, ay, so much 
as might suffice to give a tone or cha- 
racter to one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
historical novels, a case of more wan- 
ton injustice, of blinder, sillier, and 
baser folly, has never yet been made 
out againsta civilised government and 
nation. It appears from the statement 
of this intelligent traveller, that for mi- 
litary interference by us in the affairs 
of Atfghanistan there has never been 
the shadow of an excuse. The Aff- 
ghan Durbar, in 1837, was willing and 
ready to do, of its own accord, all 
that we could reasonably desire or 
expect. There was no favourable 
leaning either in Dost Moha- 
med’s mind or in the minds of his 
chiefs towards either Russians or 
Persians. Of the former people, 
they knew next to nothing ; towards 
the latter they cherished deep-rooted, 
because hereditary, prejudices. ‘The 
intrigues of M. Vektavich, which 
frightened our sages out of their 
propricty, seem to have been the 
mere delusions of a few sickly brains. 
The Russian spy, against whose do- 
ings our sapient foreign secretary so 
vehemently protested, was a dirty Jew 
pedlar, and nothing more. Nay, nor 
isthis all. If the authorities at Cal- 
cutta were kept in ignorance of these 
facts, it was their own agents which 
misled them ; if they were not (and 
we are led to draw this inference 
from many concurrent circum- 
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stances), then is their folly to be 
equalled only by their disregard to 
all the dictates of moral right. The 
invasion of Affghanistan seems to 
have been a flagrant crime, and, like 
most flagrant crimes, a grievous 
blunder into the bargain. The os- 
tensible object which the invaders 
sought to attain was not worth seek- 
ing; because Dost Mohamed hap- 
pened to be just as much disposed to 
be our creature as Shah Soojah ; or, 
granted that it were worth secking, 
the display of military force where- 
with we sought to attain it was, of 
all conceivable means, the least likely 
to prove efficient. So says Mr. 
Masson ; and we are free to confess 
that his reasoning appears to us con- 
clusive. At the same time, we do 
not profess to build our faith ex- 
clusively upon Mr. Masson's state- 
ments, strengthened, though they be, 
by reference to official documents, 
and the experience of a twelve years’ 
residence in the country. Every 
thing that we know of the habits, 
manners, feelings, and dispositions of 
the Affghans, of the nature of their 
country, of the institutions under 
which they live, satisfies us that they 
were as littlelikely, before we did them 
this grievous wrong, to become the 
tools of Russia as they are now likely 
to become our tools. And as to sub- 
mitting to the establishment of a 
Persian supremacy, we believe that, 
even now, sooner than suffer that de- 
gradation, they would perish to a man. 
“Wearecontent with discord,” said one 
of their old men to Mr. Elphinstone, 
when, three-and-thirty years ago, 
that able functionary had been read- 
ing him a lecture on the superior ad- 
vantages of a strong over a weak 
government,—* We are content with 
discord, we are content with alarms, 
we are content with blood; but we 
will never be content with a master!” 
A people among whom such senti- 
ments universally prevail will scarce- 
ly bow the neck to a native sove- 
reign. Any attempt of a foreigner, 
especially a neighbour, to exercise 
dominion over them, is sure to end in 
discomfiture. 

The march of Lord Keene’s army 
upon Cabul has proved a_ fertile 
theme for military writers. We are 
fairly surfeited with narratives, notes, 
and journals, some of which, by the 
by, have a certain degree both ol 


merit and of interest, though all oi 
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them hold the same language im re- 
ference to the mountaineers of Cen- 
tral Asia. These are in every in- 
stance described as “perfidious,” 
“ savage,” “cruel,” “ treacherous,” 
“ dastardly,” and so forth. Not 
one good quality is attributed to 
them,—not even bravery; for their 
attacks, it seems, when they did at- 
tack, were all made from places of 
ambush or in the night; whereas, 
they could not hold the strong for- 
tress of Ghuznee, against our peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the absence of 
2 battering train from the army 
which besieged it. Now, we are not 
going to vindicate the moral charac- 
ter of even the very best of the tribes 
which make up the Affghan nation. 
Robbers most of them are by pro- 
fession. So were the Greeks in the 
days of Agamemnon; so were the 
‘Teutonic barons of the twelfth cen- 
tury; so were the Highland clans 
two hundred years ago. But neither 
did it follow, then, that Greeks, Ten- 
tones, and Highlanders, were demons 
in the human form,—nor are the Aff- 
ghans demons. Besides, do these gen- 
tlemen of thesword and pen really ex- 
pect that any where the people whom 
they invade will receive them po- 
litely, and look after their baggage, 
and bring back their beasts of bur- 
then to the camp, should they by 
chance break loose from their pick- 
etings? Why, the Spanish Gue- 
rillas never did this for the French ; 
on the contrary, they now and then 
shot a few stragglers from behind 
rocks ; and not unfrequently slew, in 
cold blood, the prisoners whom they 
had taken, or the unhappy wounded 
whom they found in the hospitals. 
Yet nobody called them by the hard 
names which it is the fashion to heap 
upon the mountaineers of Central 
Asia, whose great offence, seems, after 
all, to be this,—that they will “ not 
be content with a master.” 

It iswell both for us and the much- 
abused Affghans, that there are other 
and better authorities to refer to on 
these heads than Sir John Keene's fol- 
lowers. ‘The Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone has written a 
book which is a mine of knowledge 
in itself; and Mr. Masson, when he 
does set forth the results of his in- 
quiries, will, we make no doubt, ex- 
haust the subject; for even his pre- 
sent volumes, devoted as they are to 
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other topics, do not leave this alto- 
gether untouched. ‘Then, again, we 
have Foster's work, not absolutely 
worthless. Burnes’ travels to Bokha- 
ra, from which something is to be 
gleaned; the same author’s account of 
his mission to Cabul in 1837 ; and, 
though last not least, the inimitable 
Volney, of all the refiners of other 
men’s laborious researches the most 
skilful. These, with the histories of 
Baber and Ferishta, are the sources 
to which we must refer such as de- 
sire to make themselves thoroughly 
conversant with the condition and 
habits ofthe Affghan tribes. But, in 
the meanwhile, seeing that it is im- 
possible, without some acquaintance 
with the subject, to form any correct 
notion of the state of affairs, as some- 

body or another has entangled them 
beyond the Indus, we must endea- 
vour, as well as we can within the 
limits which we have at our disposal, 
to abridge, for the benefit of ordinary 
readers, what greater authorities have 
stated in detail. 

Affghanistan, or the Dooranee em- 
pire, is deseribed by Ferishta, and 
other Eastern writers, as compre- 
hending at one period the whole ex- 
tent of territory which passes from 
the west of Herat, m longitude 62°, to 
the castern boundary of Cashmeer in 
longitude 77° east; and from the 
mouth of the Indus, in latitude 24° 
to the Oxus, in latitude 37° north. 
Its population was estimated then at 
about fifteen millions, composed of 
many different races,—viz., Aff- 
ghans; Belooches; Tartars, of va- 
rious descriptions; Persians, includ- 
ing Taujeikees; Indians, such as 
Cashmerians, Juts, and other mis- 
cellaneous tribes. Of these, the 
Indian tribes were by far the most 
numerous, the Affghans by far the 
most powerful; for though the 
former mustered upwards of five, 
whereas the latter scarcely exceeded 
three millions of souls, no attempt 
seems, in the memory of man, to have 
been made to place either a Cash- 
merian or a Jut upon the throne. 

The country possessed by this 
strangely assorted population is 
mountainous throughout. It is 
girdled in and interspersed by ranges 
of hills, to most of which the Pyre- 
nees are mere mole-mounds, for here 
lie the Suleiman mountains, the 
Baba Noutie, the Kojak, and the 
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Hindoo Koosh. Its waters are those 
of the Indus and its tributaries, many 
of which exceed, in the extent and 
grandeur of their current, the largest 
rivers of which Europe can boast. 
Such a country cannot, of course, fail 
to present almost every variety of 
soil and climate, for in its loftier 
steeps you have the temperature and 
frozen snow of the poles, while the 
depths of its valleys give you the suns 
of Hindustan with the rich alluvial 
lands of the Egyptian Delta. Yet 
the average both of heat and fertility 
is very sufficiently marked. Gene- 
rally speaking. the soil in the straths, 
or places fit for the plough, is ex- 
ceedingly fertile; while, in comparison 
both with England and India, the 
traveller would say that, taking one 
habitable spot with another, the heat 
is greater than any experienced here, 
yet considerably less than that to 
which his countrymen in the far East 
are subjected. It must, however, be 
observed, that there is a much greater 
difference between the temperature of 
summer and of winter in Affghanis- 
tan than is experienced either in 
England or in India. We should 


call the Affghan summers intensely 


hot, the winters intensely cold. ‘The 


Indian would not complain much of 


the former, but if exposed to the 
rigour of the latter would inevitably 
perish. 

The natural productions of Aff- 
chanistan are as varied as the varie- 
ties in its soil and climate would lead 
us to expect. Ilere are to be found, in 
addition to the animals which thrive 
among ourselves, lions, tigers, pan- 
thers, hyenas, wolves, and bears. 
The lions, besides being scarce, are 
not so large as those of Africa; nei- 
ther are the tigers to be compared 
with the royal tiger of Bengal; but 
there they both are, with the rest of 
the wild beasts which we have enu- 
merated above, as well as foxes, 
abundant. We find, also, horses— 
some of an excellent breed, though 
the generality are mere ponies —cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, dogs, asses, camels, 
and deer. Of the dog kind, some, 
especially the greyhounds, are what 
the sportsman would call first-rate ; 
and hawks, trained and untrained, are 
numerous. With respect, indeed, to 
fowls, both wild and domestic (of the 
hawk we have just spoken), whatever 
you meet with at home you will see 
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in Affghanistan. And as to the 
herbage of the country, if it be here 
and there scant, it is to the eye of 
an Englishman peculiarly delightful. 
Every ‘tree, every shrub, every grain, 
— flower, every grass which thrives 
at home, thrives there likewise ; 
while very many which require the 
suns of a more southerly clime to 
warm them into maturity, are in 
Affghanistan luxuriant in the ex- 
treme. 

The state of society in Affghanis- 
tan is, and seems always to have been, 
very different from that which we 
find in other parts of Asia. The go- 
vernment, to be sure, is in name mo- 
narchical, but the authority of the 
monarch extends no farther over his 
subjects than the authority of the 
kings of Scotland extended under 
the first Jameses over the wild clans 
which occupied the mountain dis- 
tricts of the remote Highlands. In- 
deed, the Affghans, like the Scottish 
Highlanders, being divided into tribes, 
and clans, and septs, pay little or no 
obedience to any powers, except those 
of their own immediate chiefs. ‘To 
be sure, there is this marked differ- 
ence between the principle of clan- 
ship in Scotland and Affghanistan, 
that whereas the Scottish High- 
lander used to regard the will of his 
chief as law, hazarding limb, and life, 
and personal credit, freely in his 
chief's service, the Affghan offers his 
fealty, not so much to the head of 
his community as to the community 
itself. Hence there prevails in Aff- 
ghanistan much more of individual 
independence than seems, at any time, 
to have been exercised in Scotland 
during the days of hereditary juris- 
diction. We say this, however, not 
without misgivings, because we are 
apt to suspect that, even in Scotland, 
the chief’s authority was much more 
limited than common opinion repre- 
sents it to have been. We know, at 
all events, that in the history of the 
Scottish clans more than one instance 
is recorded of a chief having suffered 
deposition ; and we find that among 
the Affghans the same practice pre- 
vails, as often as by the heads of 
minor septs the patriarch is consi- 
dered to have transgressed against 
the laws, with which, though un- 
written, every member of his tribe is 
familiar. 

The Affghans are divided into four 
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principal tribes, which again branch 
off into a countless number of clans 
and septs. ‘These are the Dooranees, 
the Ghilzees, the Khyberrees, and the 
Baloochees ; of whom the Doorances, 
at the present time, possess a pre- 
ponderating degree of political influ- 
ence, while the Ghilzees enjoy the 
greatest share of individual independ- 
ence. The latter are, however, noted, 
even amid the wilds of the Caucasus, 
for their ferocity. Portions of them, 
indeed, which dwell in the regions 
between Cabul and Jellalabad have 
been reduced by the power of the 
crown to order; but the clans which 
occupy the districts that extend from 
Candahar to Ghuznee seem to be ab- 
solutely savage. 


“They are a remarkably fine race of 
men,” says Mr. Masson, “ the Ohtak and 
Tohkee peasantry being, probably, unsur- 
passed, in the mass, by any other Aff. 
ghan tribe for commanding stature and 
strength. ‘They are brave and warlike, 
but have a sternness of disposition 
amounting to ferocity in the generality of 
them ; and these brutal manners are, un- 
fortunately, encouraged by the hostility 
existing between them and their neigh- 
bours, while they are not discountenanced 
by their chiefs. Some of the superior 
Ghilzees are so violent in their intercourse 
with strangers that they can scarcely be 
considered in the light of human beings, 
while no language can describe the ter- 
rors of a transit through their country or 
the indignities which are to be endured. 
Yet it must be conceded that they do not 
excurse on marauding expeditions, and 
seem to think themselves justifiable in 
doing what they please in their own 
country. In this spirit, a person remon- 
strating against ill-treatment would be 
asked why he came amongst them, as he 
could not be ignorant of their habits.”’ 


Besides the Tokhees, the Khyberee 
and Vyzeree tribes are notorious for 
their habits of plunder. They rob all 
strangers that come within their 
reach, and practise perpetual forays on 
their neighbours. Yet they never 
murder in cold blood. A man may 
be slain in the attempt to defend his 
property, a whole caravan may be cut 
to pieces, but such a thing as a deli- 
berate assassination, except to serve a 
political end, is unknown among 
them. They are, moreover, hospit- 
able in the extreme, and just as 
prompt to givea cloak to one traveller 
who may stand in need of it, as to 
take a cloak away from another whom 
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they chance to attack. If you throw 
yourself upon them at their own 
lomes, you may almost always count 
on being protected. But it is by no 
means so certain, after they have con- 
ducted you beyond the march-line of 
their lands, that they will not strip 
you of all that you possess. 

Except among those clans which 
may be described as Caucasian Child- 
ren of the Mist, the Affghans are a 
social and even a romantic people. 
The intercourse between the sexes 
is with them much more rational 
than almost any where else where 
Moslemism prevails. Indeed the 
Affghan’s home deserves to be 
accounted such, for he shares his 
hours of leisure freely with his 
wife and children, and introduces 
them without scruple to his guests. 
As a necessary consequence, the pas- 
sion of love, as we understand the 
term, exists to a great extent in Aff- 
ghanistan. It forms the subject of 
almost all the songs and tales of the 
country; it exercises no trivial in- 
fluence over the affairs of real life. 
A love passage between the chief of 
the Turcolammes and the wife of the 
khan of the tribe of the Eusofzyes 
gave rise to a war between different 
sections of the Ooloossee tribe which 
lasted many years. Again, it is a cu- 
rious fact, that some of their most dis- 
tinguished warriors and princes have 
been refiowned as much for their skill 
in poetry as inarms. Koothal Khan, 
the chief of the Kheelluks, whose 
resistance to Aurungzebe might be 
brought into comparison with that of 
Wallace to Edward I. was the most 
popular poet of his day, and strung 
his lyre with excellent effect as often 
as it was necessary to rouse the spirit 
of his countrymen under their re- 
verses. His songs and odes are still 
great favourites in Affghanistan, and 
well deserve the reputation which 
they have acquired. 

It is the fashion to speak of the 
Affghans as conspicuous, even in the 
East, for their want of good faith on 
all occasions. Mr. Elphinstone and 
other authorities, whom we are more 
disposed to trust than any actor in the 
recent expedition, whether diplomatic 
or military, holds a very different 
language. Neither he nor any body 
else would, indeed, pretend to say 
that an Affghan has the sort of re- 
gard for an oath which is professed 
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by an Englishman; but when tried 
by the standard of Oriental honour, 
an Affghan will not be found want- 
ing. On the contrary, it is said of 
him that, unlike both the Indian 
and the Persian, it is not his prac- 
tice to be either gratuitously or 
habitually a liar. In facet, he is 
praised for this almost above every 
other virtue, that he knows what 
truth is; and except in pushing 
forward some plan of political ag- 
grandisement, rigidly adheres to it. 
Again, the Affghans have none of 
the indolence and effeminacy which 
marks the national characters of their 
neighbours on both sides. ‘They are 
hardy, enduring, patient of fatigue, 
and when busied about an under- 
taking in which they take an inter- 
est, industrious to a remarkable ex- 
tent. As horsemen they equal the 
‘Tartars or South American Indians. 
In their own families, and towards 
their dependants, they are repre- 
sented as being kind and considerate. 
Slavery prevails among them; but 
except that it retains the name, it 
brings in its train none of the evils 
with which in our minds we asso- 
ciate the condition. To a man they 
are fond of money, though they 
do not scruple to bestow it freely 
wherever they see or imagine that 
its disbursement will promote their 
interests. ‘They are proud, too, and 
jealous of neglect by their superiors. 
A clansman will attend in the hall 
of his chief day after day cheerfully, 
so long as his chief continues to 
notice him; but if the chief treat him 
once with disrespect, —be it even by 
omitting to return his salutation,— 
and without making a display of the 
mortification which he feels, he will 
take care not to return. In a word, 
the Affghans as a people have both 
their virtues and their vices like other 
portions of the human race; their 
vices being revenge, envy, avarice, 
rapacity, obstinacy ; their virtues, love 
of liberty, fidelity to friends, kindness 
to dependants, hospitality, bravery, 
hardihood, frugality, patience of la- 
bour, and prudence. As to truth, 
we have already said that it is by no 
means disregarded in the communi- 
cations of man with man, while in a 
disposition to deceit and intrigue 
upon a large scale, they come far 
short of their neighbours either to 
the east or the west, 
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Under the general head of Aff- 
ghans most writers include the whole 
amount of the Dooranee monarchs 
nominal subjects. This is a mistake. 
The great body of the people which 
inhabit the towns are the descendants 
of various races, which having, ‘from 
time to time, broken in upon Aff- 
ghanistan and established there a 
temporary supremacy, are now, and 
for many generations back have been, 
reduced to a state of vassalage. It 
is, indeed, in Affghanistan as it was 
in England when the Normans were 
the dominant race,—that the weaker, 
though more numerous, portion of 
the population carry on the greater 
part of the business and follow trades; 
while they who exercise dominion 
dwell chiefly in the country. The 
court, indeed, is Affghan; so is the 
army ; and the Affghan courtiers and 
commanders of troops occupy palaces 
in the capital so long as their at- 
tendance on their sovereign is re- 
quired. But the shopkeepers and 
tradespeople are almost all Taujiks. 
It is worthy of remark, moreover, 
that in Affghanistan the trades are 
divided into thirty-twoincorporations, 
or guilds, each of which has its 
chief, between whom and the govern- 
ment all communications that affect 
the guild are conducted. On the 
other hand, the business of banking 
rests entirely with the Hindoos, while 
the Affghans themselves are not 
ashamed to pursue the calling of a 
merchant. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, these haughty chieftains seek 
employment under the crown or 
attendance on the court; from both 
of which they withdraw at certain 
seasons to their castles, that they may 
superintend the cultivation of their 
lands or the gathering oftheir harvest, 
and indulge in the pleasures of the 
chase, to which they are much ad- 
dicted. 

Of the Affghan tribes some are 
agricultural, others pastoral. The 
agricultural clans possess settled habi- 
tations ; the pastoral hordes dwell in 
tents, which they remove from time 
to time, as the failure of food for 
their flocks and herds may render 
necessary. ‘There are five distinct 
orders of persons who find employ- 
ment and a maintenance in agricul- 
ture. We have, first, the owners of 
the soil, who cultivate their own 
lands by means of hired labourers 
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We have next tenants, who hire 
farms at a settled rent either in 
money or in kind. We have, thirdly, 
middle-men or land-stewards ; who, 
receiving a proportion of the produce, 
manage the whole estate for the 
owner. We have, fourthly, labourers, 
and, last of all, villanes. The labourers, 
enjoying absolute personal freedom, 
are hired in the rural districts for a 
term of nine months; during which 
the owner or tenant feeds and clothes 
them, besides paying such wages as 
may suit the views of the contracting 
parties. If a money payment be 
agreed upon, the labourer receives 
thirty rupees; if a mixed payment, 
which is more common, his receipts 
fluctuate between two maunds 
and a half of grain with one rupee, 
and ten maunds with two rupees. 
In the towns labourers are hired b 
the day, and receive for a day’s ar 
from fourpence-halfpenny to seven- 
pence ofour money,—enormous wages 
in a country where from five to ten 
pounds of the best wheat flour is to 
be purchased for twopence. For 
wheaten bread constitutes in Affghan- 
istan the ordinary food of the people; 
though rice, and occasionally Indian 
corn, is likewise consumed ; while the 
horses are fed with barley, the cattle 
during the winter with turnips, and 
both cattle and horses, when occasion 
requires, with carrots. 

From what root the Affghans are 
really sprung, it is a hard matter to 
say. ‘The Taujiks, who dwell in 
multitudes among them, and with 
whom they have by strangers been 
much confounded, are clearly of a 
mixed Arab and Persian descent. 
They are the children of the tribes 
which first introduced Moslemism 
into Affghanistan ; and, driving the 
aborigines to the mountains, kept 
possession of the level country during 
three centuries. But of the Affghans 
themselves, we can give no other 
account than that they appear to have 
inhabited the land from time imme- 
morial. They themselves have, in- 
deed, a tradition, that they are the 
legitimate representatives of the ten 
tribes which Shalmanezer carried 
captive at the destruction of Samaria ; 
and it is certain that the account 
which they give of that catastrophe 
is both curious and striking. Indeed 
they go farther than this; for they 
claim kindred with the royal stock, 
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asserting that they are sprung from 
one Irmia, or Berkia, the son of Saul. 
Unfortunately, however, for this 
claim, as well as for the speculations 
of the missionary Wolff, not only 
does the Bible make mention of no 
such personages as Berkia Ben-Saul, 
but in other respects the genealogies 
of the Affghans are clearly fabulous. 
Besides, their language bears no af- 
finity whatever either to the Hebrew 
or the Chaldaic. Out of two hun- 
dred and eight words which Mr. 
Elphinstone took the trouble to com- 
pare with Persian, Zend, Pehlevi, 
Sanscrit, Hindostannee, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Georgian, Hebrew, and Chal- 
daic, one hundred and ten were found 
to be radically different from all. 
The rest might be traced back to one 
or other of the six former dialects, 
but with the four latter no affinity 
could be diseovered. The Affghan 
seems, then, to be an original lan- 
guage ; and is described by such as 
are acquainted with it to be some- 
what rough, but expressive and 
manly. ‘The people themselves call 
it Pushtoo; and when they write, 
they make use of the Persian cha- 
racter. We must not, however, omit 
to observe that in reference to this, as 
well as to most other points in their 
history, Mr. Masson has a theory of 
his own, which, whether sound or not, 
is at least plausible. He asserts that 
they are a branch of that extensive 
family which, spoken of in the Bible 
as Philistines, appear to have esta- 
blished homes for themselves in many 
parts of the earth. That which is 
now called Pushtoo is, according to 
this statement, a dialect of the Pali,— 
the tongue in which the Phosnicians, 
the people of Carthage, of ancient 
Tyre, and even of Italy (anterior to 
the coming ofthe Romans), conversed. 

The Affghans, especially in the 
towns, are ofa social and merry turn. 
They delight in evening parties, 
where their principal amusement con- 
sists in telling and listening to stories. 
They have their concerts too, and 
their nautches, the latter of which 
are represented as free from the in- 
delicate movements that give a cha- 
racter to those of India; while their 
picnics in the country, or among 
the shady groves of the public gar- 
dens, are described as exceedingly 
pleasant. They have, however, other 
resources against exaui than these. 
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Marbles is a favourite game with old 
and young, grey-headed men playing 
tau with the same zest as their grand- 
sons. And for the rest, they shoot 
at marks, they ride down partridges, 
they have their battus conducted on 
a principle which every body under- 
stands; and they find high excite- 
ment in witnessing the combats of 
quails, cocks, dogs, rams, and even 
camels. 

In a state of society so far removed 
from civilisation as this, we expect 
to find the right. of private revenge 
universally admitted. Private re- 
venge is certainly practised in Aff- 
ghanistan ; and, under certain circeum- 
stances, men regard it as a duty, but 
there are numerous exceptions to the 
rule. An individual who is aware 
that he has incurred the anger of his 
neighbour may bring the case before 
the chief of the clan; who summons 
a jeorga, or council of inferior chiefs, 
and directs them to try the issue. 
Whatever the decision of the jeorga 
may be, it is held to be binding ; in- 
asmuch that a party refusing to act 
in obedience to their verdict is publicly 
cursed, and expelled from the com- 
munity. On the other hand, the 
claims of fugitives on the hospitality 
of those to whom they may flee for 
protection are irresistible. The ho- 
micide who throws himself on the 
generosity of a stranger must be 
guarded by that stranger against his 
pursuers. It is a point of honour 
never to shut the door against such 
as knock in the hour of danger ; it is 
equally a point of honour to inter- 
pose between the suppliant and the 
perils, whatever they may be, with 
which he is menaced. 

We have spoken of the chieftain- 
ships as being hereditary in the dif- 
ferent clans which make up the Aff- 
ghan nation. It is necessary that we 
should modify this statement, for the 
hereditary right extends no farther 
than this, that the chief must be 
the descendant of one of the principal 
families belonging to the sept. For 
example, it is the king who nomi- 
nates to the headship of each of the 
great tribes; and instances have 
occurred of his advancing to this 
dignity individuals in whose veins 
no portion of the blood of the 
chiefs flowed. But these were felt 
to be outrages on the established in- 
stitutions of the country, and they 
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brought with them their own re- 
ward. The tribe never paid to a 
stranger a willing obedience, neither 
could the sovereign venture to set 
the prejudices of the people long at 
defiance. Accordingly, the practice 
is to appoint some one descended 
from a legitimate stock to the station, 
and to invest him over and above 
with military authority over an as- 
signed district. Hence there is much 
more of order and intestine quict 
among the great tribes than among 
the petty clans. The latter being 
left to follow their own customs ap- 
point their own chiefs, and quarrel 
one with another. The former ac- 
cept whomsoever the court may give 
them, provided only he be the lineal 
representative of a family whose 
claims to respect are universally ad- 
admitted. 

There was a time—many centuries 
ago-— when the Dooranee empire, in 
respect to its power and extent, held 
a very high place among the nations 
ofthe earth. The Affghans have re- 
peatedly given sovereigns both to 
Persia and Hindostan ; and with both 
countries they have waged countless 
wars, as well aggressive as defensive. 
It was amid them, too, as numerous 
coins and relics attest, that the Mace- 
donian colonies of Alexandria at 
Caucasum, of Arigwum and Bazira, 
were established; indeed there is a 
a tribe inhabiting the mountainous 
regions north of Lughman and 
Khonar, and between the courses of 
the Nadgil and Kameh rivers, whose 
complexion, hair, and personal ap- 
pearance, all seem to vouch for the 
descent which they claim, from the 
relics of Alexander's army. But Aff- 
ghanistan, like the countries border- 
ing upon it on either side, could not 
sustain the attacks of the enthusiastic 
propagators of Islamism, and yielded 
for awhile a reluctant obedience to 
the victorious caliphs. Other revo- 
lutions followed. As their neigh- 
bours sank into effeminacy or in- 
dolence, the mountaineers recovered 
their courage; and, headed by the 
Ghiljee tribes, not only threw off the 
Persian yoke, but made themselves 
masters of Persia itself. Then came 
Nadir Shah, before whom all resist- 
ance melted away. The Persian 
crown was wrested from its Affghan 
wearer, the Persian arms were once 
more dominant in Affghanistan, and 
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Delhi itself felt the weight ofa sceptre 
which was wielded rather to crush 
than to protect. Still among these 
hardy mountaineers the spirit of in- 
dependence was not extinguished. 
They found a new leader in Ahmed 
Shah, a principal man of the Doo- 
ranee tribe; by whom the stranger 
was, after a sharp contest, driven 
from their land, and in whom a 
new dynasty of native princes had 
its beginning. 

The Dooranee kingdom, as we are 
now justified in speaking of it, dates 
no farther back than the middle of 
the last century. Its founder, Ahmed 
Shah, waged successful wars not only 
against Persia, but the Punjab ; 
and having twice marched as far as 
Delhi, and taken momentary posses- 
sion of the city, he died, and left 
an extensive but by no means a 
consolidated empire to his son. This 
prince, Timoor by name, appears to 
have partaken little of his father’s 
temperament. He was indolent and 
unwarlike, and sustained some severe 
reverses in Panjaub. Nevertheless 
the empire held together tolerably 
well, of its own accord, till 1793, 
when 'Timoor died, and confusion and 
anarchy began. 

The rights of primogeniture seem 
to be but imperfectly acknowledged 
in Affghanistan. Succession to the 
throne itself is not secured to the 
king’s eldest son by privilege of 
birth, but the heads of tribes claim 
the power, and exercise it too, of de- 
termining on whom, out of the royal 
stock, the sovereignty shall be con- 
ferred. Timoor left several sons, of 
whom Shah Zeman, one of the 
youngest, obtained, through the ac- 
tivity of his partisans, the succession. 
There were frequent rebellions, of 
course, among the friends of his 
brothers, all of which he managed to 
put down, though not without in- 
curring a very heavy expense, and 
seriously crippling the resources of 
his kingdom. Still he possessed 
vigour enough to subdue Cashmir, 
and to compel the Ameers of Sinde 
to pay up their arrears of tribute ; 
and had he then turned his attention 
to the side of Persia, it is probable that 
his fame would have rivalled that of 
his grandfather. But Shah Zeman 
distrusted his chiefs, and was more- 
over diverted from other and more 
attainable objects by a foolish alliance 
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with Tippoo Saib. He collected an 
army several times for the invasion 
of India, and was deterred from car- 
rying the project into effect only by 
the state of disquiet which prevailed 
at home. Then followed scenes 
which we have neither space nor 
time enough to describe in detail. 
He seems in disgust to have thrown 
himself into the hands of certain un- 
worthy favourites. Some of the most 
powerful of his chiefs conspired 
against him, and brought forward 
his brother Mahmoud as more wor- 
thy to reign; and though he so far 
prevailed as to suppress the move- 
ment for a season, it ultimately tri- 
umphed. For Zeman was not con- 
tent to defeat the rebels; he seized 
four of the principal heads of clans, 
and put them to death, thereby deep- 
ening the sentiment of personal ha- 
tred with which he was already, to 
a great extent, regarded by their 
families. 

The son of one of the nobles thus 
dealt with was Futteh Khan, a man 
of great talent and marvellous ac- 
tivity. He swore to have revenge ; 
and after a variety of changes of for- 
tune he attained his end. He espoused 
the cause of Prince Mahmoud, and 
though repeatedly reduced to the 
brink of ruin, he succeeded at length 
in placing his protégé upon the 
throne. But though Shah Zeman, 
having his eyes put out, was inca- 
pacitated from ever appearing again 
as a rival to the new sovereign, the 
new sovereign was not therefore per- 
mitted to rest upon a bed of roses. 
Of Futteh Khan there was great 
jealousy among the nobles, which 
the king’s too ready submission in all 
things to the favourite’s will served 
to increase ; and in the state of mis- 
rule into which the empire had 
fallen, mutual jealousies were the 
sure prelude to civil war. It was 
now that Soojah-ool-Mulk, our ill- 
fated and much-maligned puppet, 
came for the first time upon the 
stage. He was then a youth of 
twenty years of age. He was the 
full brother of the deposed Shah 
Zeman, and proclaiming himself king, 
he took the field at the head of a 
numerous, though not a very united 
party. He marched from Peshawar, 
of which he was the governor, 
upon Cabul, and sustained under the 
walls of the city a complete defeat. 
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Meanwhile the Ghiljees, encouraged 
by these family feuds in the Doora- 
nee tribe, took up arms under the 
idea that the favourable moment for 
re-establishing the supremacy of 
their race was come. ‘They also, 
though not without some difficulty, 
were overthrown, and the power of 
Mahmoud appeared to be consolidated 
beyond his most sanguine hopes. 

Mahmoud was a weak and indolent 
man. Futteh Khan, however able 
and energetic, was yet the fool of his 
own passions, the most potent of 
which seems to have been vanity. 
He gave offence to his peers by keep- 
ing them at a distance; while his 
master equally offended the people 
by an affectation of Persian man- 
ners and the assumption of a Persian 
costume. The execution of a youth 
in Cabul, moreover, whom the popu- 
lace greatly loved, and whose crime 
was nothing more than asatire upon 
the practices of the court, stirred upa 
violent feeling in all quarters. Soo- 
jah-ool-Mulk, at that time a fugi- 
tive, and reduced to the depths of 
distress, heard himself spoken of as 
the destined deliverer of his country. 
He put himself at the head of the 
disaffected, gave Futteh Khan a se- 
vere defeat, and setting aside Mah- 
moud, mounted the throne amid the 
acclamations of his party. 

Great injustice has been done to 
the character of Shah-‘Soojah. Party 
writers have represented him as the 
slave of the basest propensities; and 
the British government is censured 
because it stooped so low as to take 
up the cause of one whom, on ac- 
count of his vices, an indignant 
people had driven from the throne. 
There is no truth whatever in the 
statement. Shah Soojah was neither 
a wicked nor an absolutely weak 
man ; he was simply unequal to sus- 
tain the part which, at a season of 
unexampled difficulties, Fortune had 
given him to play. His accession 
to the throne was marked by the 
commission of no atrocities, for he 
would not so much as permit his 
brother to be blinded ; and it is use- 
less to deny that the event of his 
succession gave great satisfaction 
throughout the land. But the king 
lacked vigour enough to wield a 
very heavy sceptre, and circumstances 
imposed upon him as vizier Moohk- 
tar ool Dowlah, a man noted for his 
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avarice and rapacity. Moreover the 
Khyberee tribe, which had afforded 
him an asylum during his reverses, 
and contributed largely to bring 
about his elevation, proved insatiable 
in their demands. These he could 
not entirely set aside, and it was his 
misfortune to alienate the leading men 
in other tribes by each separate con- 
cession which he made to them. 
Finally, having marched against 
Peshawar, whither Futteh Khan had 
betaken himself, and reduced the 
place, and accepted the Khan’s sub- 
mission, he was prevailed upon, 
through the jealousy of the vizier 
Moohktar ool Dowlah, to stop short 
of what sound policy suggested. 
Futteh Khan besought the king to 
confer upon him a political office 
which his father had held at the 
court of Zeman, and the request 
being rejected, the indignant noble 
withdrew to his castle of Gerishk. 

The retreat of Futteh Khan to the 
castle of Gerishk laid the foundation 
of much trouble in Cabul. Shah 
Soojah, of a mild and placable tem- 
per, was not careful to keep his rival 
Mahmoud under sufficient restraint, 
and Mahmoud contrived, in conse- 
quence, to effect his escape. There was 
no lack of discontented spirits by 
whom hiscause wasimmediately taken 
up; and Futteh Khan, as a matter of 
course, placed himself at their head. 
They marched upon Cabul, Shah 
Soojah’s adherents were defeated, and 
once more Mahmoud ascended the 
throne, while Futteh Khan resumed 
office as vizier. 

Up to this moment Dost Ma- 
homed, who has since made so con- 
spicuous a figure in Affghan story, 
was little known. One of the younger 
brothers of the vizier Futteh Khan, 
he had been employed by that 
chieftain in menial offices about his 
own person; for their father having 
been put to death while the Dost was 
yet a child, his education—using that 
term in its ordinary sense —was 
cruelly neglected. It is said that 
when he afterwards attained to the 
summit of his power, he was but an 
imperfect master of the arts of read- 
ing and writing. But, however this 
may be, he rode, when a youth, in 
the train of his elder brother, and 
was employed to serve him with 
wine, and prepare his chillam. Ne- 
vertheless, there was metal fit for 
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sharper purposes in the composition 
of Dost Mahomed, and circumstances 
gradually brought it into use. The 


following is Mr. Masson’s account of 


the first exploit which brought the 
late ruler of Cabul into favourable 
notice. 

Mahmoud being established in the 
sovereignty, and I’utteh Khan as his 
vizier, the course of events led the 
court to Peshawar, where Dost Ma- 
homed, Khan 
into notice by an atrocious deed, 
which well marked his reckless and 
daring disposition. Amongst the 
many brothers of the vizier, Mo- 
hammed Azim Khan, of nearly the 
same age, was distinguished by his 
dignified deportment and propriety of 
conduct. Ile was also very attentive 
in the administration of his affairs. 
The vizier, so indifferent to his per- 
sonal matters, that frequently no 
dinner was prepared for him, and his 
horses were standing without barley, 
was piqued at the better management 
of his brother, and felt annoyed when 
he heard him lauded. He attributed 


the prosperous condition of his esta- 
blishment to the ability of the stahek- 


bar, or steward, Mirza Ali Khan, who, 
he used to observe, had made a shak, 
or man, of his brother. One day, 
exhilarated by wine, he exclaimed, 
“ Would to God that some one would 
kill Mirza Ali, and deliver me from 
dread of Mahommed Azim Khan!” 
Dost Mahomed Khan, _ present, 
asked if he should kill the Mirza. 
The vizier replied, “Yes, if you 
can.” Next morning, Dost Maho- 
med Khan placed himself in the 
road of the 
Peshawar, and as he proceeded to 
pay his respects to his employer, ac- 
costed him with “Tow are you, 
Mirza?” placed one hand upon his 
waist shawl, and with the other thrust 
a dagger into his bosom. 

The man who could act thus was 
not likely to stick at trifies after- 
wards. He took shelter within the 
circle of the royal tents; he was 
screened by the Shah at the vizier’s 
request, and through the same influ- 
ence his crime was pardoned by his 
brother Mahommed Azim Khan; 
while Futteh Khan forthwith in- 
creased the number of his attendants 
from four to twenty. Dost Maho- 
med was thus placed upon the high- 
road to fortune, and through count- 


first brought himself 


jealousy. 


Mirza, in the bazaar of 
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less difficulties and alternations, he 
pursued it to the end. 

The first official employment which 
this singular man obtained was the 
government of the unsettled district 
of Kohistan, which, by the customary 
process of treachery and firmness, he 
soon reduced to order. He next dis- 
tinguished himself in battle against 
the Sikhs, who had bribed the go- 
vernor of Atak to betray to them 
that place, and whom Futteh Khan 
engaged unsuccessfully near Nardaro. 
After this he took part in an expe- 
dition to Herat, which was threat- 
ened by the Persians, and there again 
made himself conspicuous by his au- 
dacity. The governor of Herat was 
the Prince Haji Foroz Din, a brother 
of Shah Mahmoud, of whom the 
vizier Futteh Khan entertained much 
Him the aspiring func- 
tionary determined to seize, and the 
weak Shah being persuaded to consent 
to the wrong, the task of carrying it 
into effect was assigned to Dost Ma- 
homed. But the Dost never seems 
to have done things by halves. Not 
satisfied to arrest the prince, he broke 
into the royal harem, and tore off 
with his own hands the jewelled band 
which secured the perjamas of the 
prince’s daughter-in-law. Now the 
lady in question was likewise the 
daughter of the Shah Mahmoud, and, 
what was of more importance, the 
sister of Prince Kamran, the shah’s 
son; and Kamran, a man of strong 
passions, of great ambition, and full 
of energy as well as sternness, was 
not the sort of person to overlook 
or forget such an insult. His sister 
having sent him her profaned gar- 
ment, he swore to take revenge, and 
Dost Mahomed, unable to resist the 
hurricane, bent to it for a season. 
Ile fled to Cashmir, where his bro- 
ther Mahommed Azim Khan placed 
him, at the vizier’s desire, under easy 
restraint. 

It is hard to say what were Futteh 
Khan’s real designs all the while; 
whether he meditated the open 
seizure of the sceptre, as his removal 
of the members of the royal family 
one by one seemed to indicate, or that 
his ambition pointed no higher than 


of all the authority without the 
trappings of the kingly state. But it 
soon became manifest to the most 
careless looker-on, that there was no 
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room in Affghanistan for him and 
the Prince Kamran together. The 
parties themselves were in like man- 
ner aware of this truth, and in secret, 
though with relentless perseverance, 
they plotted against each other. 
Kamran was the successful intriguer. 
The vizier being arrested on some 
idle pretext or another, suffered the 
deprivation of sight, and was thrust 
forth to be an object of mockery and 
scorn to those whom throughout half 
a lifetime he had ruled with a rod of 


Song.—Stanzas. 
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iron. But as Mr. Masson has well 
expressed it, “The shout of Vizier 
Futteh Khan, as the knife of the 
executioner was thrust into his visual 
organs, was that of the expiring Aff- 
ghan monarchy. The absolute power 
he coveted, he may be almost said to 
have neglected to seize when within 
his grasp; but he bequeathed to his 
brethren the ample means of securing 
their independence, and, at the same 
time, of avenging him.” 


Come hither, love, the day is o’er ; 
Come hither, love, the sun has set ; 
The white waves dash along the shore, 
The fisher, weary, leaves his net. 


aL. 


Oh! wildly as yon billow white, 
My heart doth beat for thee ; 


Come hither, love, and bless my sight,— 
Come hither, love, to me. 


STANZAS. 


Biess’p time when mem'ry awakes 
The thoughts of happicr years, 

When hope, like early morning, breaks 
From out a mist of tears. 

When feelings that have slept too long 
Once more are roused to life, 


Within the breast where grief and wror 
Have waged a bitter strife. 


cr 
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However lone the penitent, 
However slight may seem 

The gleam of right that Heaven hath sent, 
That lone one to redeem ; 

A holy hand the impulse moulds, 
And ‘neath affliction’s rod, 


"Tis thus the way-worn spirit holds 
Communion with its God! 
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